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PREFACE. ; 


T: is not the deſign of this DiC. 


courſe to intrench upon any 

knowledg already diſpoſed , 

and appropriated into Arts and 
Sciences, as they are at this time 
delivered 3; but only to propoke 
ſach things to conſideration- and 
uſe, as, lying ſcattered and' in 
common , are leſs. cultivated and 
regarded. For this reaſon *tis in 
| vain to expect accurateneſs of me- 
rhod or ſtile z bat the firſt part is 
almoſt wholly writ in manner of 
Efsates , the ſecond Aphorifime : the 
ſtiles moſt free , looſe , and anſci- 
entifical, 

The moſt uſeful knowledg is 
that, of a mans ſelf , and this d& 
pends upon that more- uniyerfal 
conſideration of, Quid homo poteſt 3 
2 3. » "> * - 
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. naturally , and artificially : i.e, what 
abilities are in us originally , by 
the gift of God ; and what attair- 
able by our own induſtry, And | the 
both theſe in order to Knowledg || the 
or A#ion, To advance this diſco- þ teri 
very, it is hoped that theſe papers f OCC 
may contribute ſome hints and | 1n 

' ſteps 3 whereby others may pro- | nar 
ceed to perfeft the whole building. hal 
Which who ſhall effe& , or but J tou 
conſiderably promote, ſhall perform of | 
a ſervice as acceptable, as beneficial , I ain 
to Mankind. acc 

The perfecting of ayoung Man in | nel: 

k .JScterces and ſpeculative Learning is 

- a the bulineſs of ſo -many Books and 

| Perſons ; that it ſeems ſuperfluous to 

engage in that part of Inſtruction. 

It was therefore thought more uſe- 

fal to furniſh ſome rules and prin- 

Ciples of 4:ve life ; as being thar, 

whereto Gentlemen ſeem more dil- 

poſed both by their births , and ge- 

g2ral inclinations ;z and whereto al- 

{o 
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ſo little affiſtance could be expeted 
from our ordinary ſpeculations, I 
have therefore rather chuſed to ga- 
ther up diſorderly, and bind toge- 
ther, in the ſecond Part, ſuch ſcat- 
tered counſels and notions, as have 
occurred either in obſervation, or 
in ſome 7talian Writers, not ordi- 
nary amongſt us, If = perſon 
ſhall hereby be any whit forwarded 


toward the attaining the great end 


of his Creation ; *tis all that is here 
aimed at. Almighty God give ſycceſs 
according to the richesof his good- 
neſs, Amen, 
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| EDUCATION: 


| Neceſſary to Learning. 1. Capacity. 
4 2. Inſtruftionl. 3. Pratfice, The 
two laſt of which are comprehended 
in Education, 


I, HarT a man may attain perfeCti- 
on in any Art, Science, or Virtue , 
three things are requiſite. 

1. A natural ability, power, Or C2- 

pacity. 2. Art, or inftruttion. 2 Ex- 

erciſe and prattiſe. Capacity conliſts 1. in Fancy 
or Invention. 2. Memory. And J. Fudgment 3 of 
which we $hall ſpeak at large hereaiter. And 
theſe in ſeveral perſons are very differem. For 
granting , what ſome Philoſophers fuy , that 
they are originally equal in all men, 2s being 
the ſoul it ſelf ; yer in reality, becauſe every 
foul comes into a body endued wit: vari- 
ous diſpoſitions ; and the Organs, whic': the foul 
employeth, and are as neceſlary to the producing 

its operations as the foul it (c!f, are nor in all e- 

qually well-diſpoſed, there ariferh great variety 

q capacities , and abilities : God Almighty di- 

ributing theſe his Gifzs of Nature to every one 
in what meaſure himlelf thinks fitteſt, 
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2. I know there are, who accule the divine 
Providence, as more niggardly or ſparing towards 
men, then other Avimale: which without teach- 
ing know, not only what is ſufficient for their 


2 


arts, Which arc in us the effe&s of Education, are in 
beaſts the ations of ſenſe, or inſtine?f. But truely 
this complaint is without reaſon. For it we think 
Impotensy to be an advantage, and thoſe creatures 
tO be in the beſt condition who have /eaſt to do; it 
1s true thar beaſts are happier than men, and 
vegetables than Animals. But if every thing be 
made for attion, and the more able it is to work, the 


1c rant eſſe ; then is 6ur condition infinitely the 
tter ; as not onely having more, but more Various, 
more { ublime, and more difficult Operations. It is ne- 
ceſlary for beaſts to be born with haire, feathers, 
ſcales, or shels, becauſe they had not the ingeny to 
make themſelves garments, which, to their very 
great convenience,they might alter according to the 
ſeaſors: nor had they the knowledge of creating fire, 
building homſes , and the like. Nature furnished 
them with beaks , claws, and horns , becaule they 
could never arrive to find out a ſtene, to be melted 
and framed into all ſorts of inſtruments and utenſils, 
Their knowledge ariſeth no higher then of what 
IX is pleaſant or painful, they apprehend not conveni- 
ent, or inconvenient ;, juſt, or unjuſt ; happy, Or miſe- 
rable. God, as a Maſter of a family, gives the ſer- 
vants their ſet ſalary, and employs them ; but his 
Children heeducates and inſtrafts to command and 
diſpe/e, not their own onely, but even the faculties 
of all the other : therefore were beaſts to live by 
Naijwre, 


more noble ; if plus poſſe follows & argues wobilins &5+ | 


ſubſiſtence, bur tome things alſo, which men learn } 
by Jong imitation: As, to go, toſwim , to. expreſs | 
their paſſions and thoughts. Yea and ſome manual 
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Nature, but man by Arr. Beaſts were to be 
perfect at firſt that they might be preſently 
employed, man by habits of his own acqui- 
ring- For Beaſts, beſides their ſuſtentation in 
this preſent lite, were to expect no other recom- 
pence; but man by his labour was to merit , 
and by wel-employing his abilities ro inherir, 
a reward, and that eterne/. He made indeed no 
creature, which he enduwed not with ſ«fficient a- 
bilities for the uſes of their Creation : and moſt 
alſo with a power to berrer and advance them by 
aſſiduous practice; but the exd of all inferior Crea- 
twes was comprehended in their ations of life, for 
the conſerving , and propagating that : Bur man 
he created capable of a ſupernaturai employment ; 
of a life to be continued infinitely 4eyond and 
above this ſmall moment ; and of operations 
ſublimer then providing for the belly. And 
therefore he adorned him with faculties ac- 
cordingly ; an ability to diſcern betwixt good and 
bad, virtue and vice ; refleftion upon his own 
ations; an underſtanding capable to krow and 
comprehend the whole World ; and more then that 
allo, to be preſent to all paſt, and future , as 
well as preſent things ; to multiply a ſmall incon- 
ſederable propolition to infinity; and to know 
him who exceedeth all knowleds, 


3}. Nor are theſe faculties even in infancy 
(thoimpertect ) altogerher 05/cwre. For as ſoon 
as they have ſtrength Cwith which beaſts are 
born) they do more then beaſts ; they exert 
greater teſtimonies of Natures bounty, framing 
in themſclves humans ations, whereas beaſts 
work only according to their own kind. For 
even the nobler taculties shew themiclves be- 

A 2 times ; 
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times; Fancy in imitation of others ; Memory in 
retaining what is imitated 3; and Fudement in 
ſelefing certain ations, and parts of actions for 
their imitation , which ace the principles and 
manner of all learning. I deny not, but ſome- 
times there is ſuch ar impozency , or defett in the 
Organs ( which alſo I doubt not molt frequent- 
ly, if not alwaies, to be a diſciſe, and often 


curable by a diſcreet Phylician ) as rendersthe # 


{ubjects, according to the degrees of the indil- 

firion., wft or wncapable of any inſtruction; 
and that all labour beſtowed upon ther is loſt ; 
or at leaſt ſo unapt are they, as it is not tanti 
to employ ſo much induſtry as is requiſite to 


render them , indiferently, like otker men. Nei- | 


ther is this exact difference of capacities alwaies 
(in childhood eſpecially ) ſo eafily diſcerned, as 
it may be with converſation and tryal. Letthe 
EXxcator therefore think himſelf to be but as 
a Midwife, who cannot bring forth a child, where 
there is none ; but where there is, can aſſiſt 
the birth , though the mother be lickly , and 
the child infirm. And as it is loſs of Ilabourto 
ſow where there is mo ſoil ; and as where the 
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vating by inſtruction and practice is requiſite; 
by which even mean parts may be bettered: 


$29 where there is a greater meaſure of parts, | 


leſs inſtitution and ex1cſ: will advance in them 
a greater harveft, and great induſtry will raile 
them to admiration. Of theſe ſeveral degrees , 


it is diligently to be conlidered, that ſome have, 


a bare capacity , (utticient to be inſtructed, mo- 
ving only as they are drawn; who, like Bottles, 
render yo more then is juſt put into them O- 
thers have a great inclination to knowledg; 1un- 
ning z 
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ning, when once ſet in the way, either to any, 
or ſome one ſcience in particular; and having 
the grounds and principles given, they are able 
tO raiſe Concluſions , gather Corollaries ; and ha- 
ving the Jorg laid, 6xi/4 up the reſt them- 
ſelves. Others ( though few) are as automata; 
evrediJuxlu, their own Mailers ; and have a ge- 
»we , or ſomewhat extraordinary, to aſliſt them, 
Which who ſo have, and withall a probity. of 
affection, and willingnes to take pains, they 
ſcem ſet out by God himſelf richly fraught for 
his glory » and the good of Mankind. lt is allo 
to be obſerved, that, where there is a great: 
indiſpoſition to one ſtudy , Cas many times there 
is, lome being by nature more izventive, others: 
more refentive: {ome very ative, others ſlow , 
&c) it is ſeldome worth the labour to {ſtrive 
to introduce the contrary to ſuch inclination. At , 
mended and bettered ſuch perſons may be , bur. 
totally cured they rarely are; and in their own: 
way they may proſper excellently, with leſs 
pains. [ wad not here of inclination to. vir- 
rue or vice; for there is no man 1o diſpoſed , 
but he may be virtuous if he p.caſe, 2s shall be 
Shewed hereafter. This of Capacitics. 


4. Bur the beſt Capacity, withour 1»ſiruct/os 
by precepts and examples, to which are ſubſer-- 
vient exhortations , admonitions, threatuiugs , 0r- 
reftions, &Cc. is ready to ſpend it (elf upon /ory, 
wean, and many times vicious , emplgyments : 
as the beſt ground, except tilled and owed with 
profitable leed , produceth only ran kt Weeds. 
Satis norunt prudentes (faith Puſth. in vita Py- 
brach ). wirtuw'is & vitiorum [(cmina cum naſcend? 


origine copulata , Vi educationis ,im alteram parte: 
A} 


nece(+- 
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meceſſario emicare : adeo ut bonum eſſe nin 4 na- | 


twra datum , ſed arte fit queſitum ; acproinde bene 
inſtitui ſit efficacius quam feliciter naſti. His 
meaning is; That parts are indifferent of them- 
ſelves to produce good or evil; and great parts 
Cas Themiſtocles was told by his Maſter, f/i , ru 


nihil mediocre eris , ſed vel maznum patrie lumen, ® 


vel _ are fitred for great, whether 
good or bad, undertakings ; great errors and wick- 
edneſſes proceeding only from great Wits. Eudu- 
catios and Diſcipline form our manners; and 
that _=_ every one k ws which he is taught. 
The faculties of the ſoul can work of themſelves ; 
but as not except upon an external object ; ſo nei- 
ther to the utmoſt of their power , without imita- 
Fion; nor inthe beſt, i. e. the right and true man- 
zey, but by inſtruftion. We are born with hands, 
teet, and tongue; and have by nature power to 
write, dance, and ſpeak ; yet none of theſe can we 
do , except aſlilted, ſuſtained, and formed by ei- 
ther thoſe, whom we /ee /o to en:ploy the ſame mem- 
bers ; or by thoſe, by whom we are , as ſoon as 
ſtrength permits, taught and moulded into ſuch 
habits. Soall men are 4orn with reaſon, but have 
not the wſe of it at firſt. And when we begin 
ro ſerve our ſelves of it, it 1s fo weakly, Toe 
we are calily overcome, by ſenſe, which till chen 
hath guided us, And, it at this dawgerous con- 
janture we be nor afliſted , "tis much ro be fear- 
ed our reaſon will be but of ſmall uſe to us: 
eſpecially 41nce we find great ſtore of eracks and 
encouragenients in the broad way of pleaſure ; and 
therefore hall be unwilling to leave & for the 
narrow, rough, and wnbraten routtes Of Induftry 
and /abowy. It is true, that perſons of very great 
parts Can, Out of their own obſervation, (or ſo all 
cien- 
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Sciences at firſt began) or when they arrive at 
years of diſcretion by the he/p of books , (that is » 
other mens experience) advance without a Teacher 
to a conſiderable perfe&tion. As Lacullus is laid to 
have come into Aſia an excellent General, who de- 
arred from Rome an wnexperienced Soldier, The 
ne is alſo ſtoried of the Lord Deputy Montjoy: 
Though , to confeſs the truth, theſe inſtances are 
not very rare: for (which ſeems ſtrangly abſurd) 
there is no Art, tqobtain which leſs diligence 18 
uſed, then this of So/dierſeip, though of the great- 
eſt conſequence. But we had lately a perſon, who 
without any experience in Navigation., by reiding 
and ſtudy , atthe very firſt eſſay of his Art » hap» 
pily and diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the Exſt- 
Indies. Some commend only prafice; Others 
think reading ſufficient; both ro blame: joyned 
together they do beſt. Reading advanceth more , 
and ſooner then prattiſe alone. A Reader is'more 
univerſal, betrer for many things ; more accurate 
and obſervant in hispractiſe: A Pradiſers know- 
ledge is in 2 ſhorter compaſs, in ordinary caſes , and 
is longer before ir come to perfection. Reading 
is 0t her mens experience, which by meditation and 
practiſe becomes owr own ; but it makes us 
ſomewhat too exa#, and to expect all things 
Should fall out according to ovwr Imaginations ; 
whereas the World in fancy is much different 
from that in reality; not clothed with thoſe 
particularities, and circumſtances, which are 
either parts of, or inſeparable from, it. Though 
reading however be good, yet 'tis beſt with 
thoſe who have already had an Inſtrufor; who 
can apply his preceprs and advices to all acci- 
dents , ſupply defects, anſwer all doubrs, re- 
wrench excellcs, inculcate what is Wo” 
C2 
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call to mind what is forgotten,and ſet his charge 
inthe ſtraighteſt and neareſt way. 


ſiſts ( according to the nature of the things to be 
learned ) in Meditation, thinking, or contriving ; 
obſerving others practiſes; and actual #rywg and 
working. Precepts ſerve very well for a guide ; 
but advance not the guided, except himſelf fol- 
low them ; they facilitate the G——_ and pro« 
grels, but the perſon himſelf mult ſet to his own 
endeavour, if ever he intends to attain perfection. 
Never have Iſecn parts, how great ſoever, with- 
out induſtry and ſtudy to produce any good ; 
much evil indeed I have known proceed from 
thence. Such perſons may prove ſometimes 
Plauſible diſcourſers, and of an agreable converſation 
in ordinary companies for a time, till their Stock, 
be ſpent. bur it is induſtry and exerciſe, thar 
renders a man knowing and ſolid; that makes 
him not to fear to be asked a queſtion in what 
he profeſſeth. And if induſtry be neceſlary to 
great, much more to mean, parts; which it bet- 
tereth and advanceth to perfection and honour. 
And ſince to have great natural parts is not in 
our power , bur we mult be contented with thoſe 
Which God hath gives us; we mult ſet our reſt 
upon our labour and induſtry, for correfting our 
bad, bettering our indifferent , and perfecting 
our good , ixclinations. And of this (the uſe 
and profit we make of our talents) muſt we give 
a ſevere account. Nothing changet# Nature, 
but another Nature, C#ftome; not force, not re- 
ward, not paſſion. Our thoughts are according to 
Our inclingrions,our diſcourſe and ſpeeches according 
to 
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to what we have learned, but our AFfions accord- 
ing to what we have bin accuſtomed. How of* 


# rendo we ſee men promiſe, vow, engage , yea 


en. Dat. De 


and reſolve to change v.g. an ill habir, and yer 
continue to do as they did before? How many 


| ſec wedaily who began well, and, as long as they 


crook pains, profited exceedingly ; but when tru- 
ſting to the goodnels of their parts, and that 
{mall ſtock of knowledge laid in before, not im- 
proving it further, but giving themlelves liberty 
ot mirth and pleaſure, have not only ot profited, 
but bankerupted allo, and loſt their principal? Be- 
lides, induſtry and exerciſe of themlelves render 
pot rages Dd. attentive, p1ovident for all 
caſes, and accidents ; /ay wp a treaſury againſt all 
events; prevent ſurprizes; and make us famili- 
ar , and ready to all that may happen. Bur by 
idleneſs, and pleaſures, the ſpirit is relaxed, the 
under fanding unbended, the fancy vver-thrown with 
rs and rubbish , and the memory periſped. 


6. THEsE two laſt ( Inflrufion, and Prafiiſe) 
are comprehended in Education. There is but one 
way and manner of learning, be the ſibje&t what 
ever it will, In manual Arts the Maſter firſt few- 
eth his Apprentice what heisto do; next works 
it himſelf in hispreſence, and gives him rules,and 
then /ets him to work, The ſame is the way of 
breeding a Gentleman, or a Scholar. The Educator 
preſcrtbeth hisexd; gives him rules and precepts ; 
preſents him examples and patterns; and then ſets 
bimtoaf according to what was before taught 
him. And if the Educared app!y himſelf ſeriouſly 
to meditare, contrive, obſerve his copy, and be 
content to be admonished and corrected when 
faulty, he will, no doubt, arrive to the intended 
pertecti- 
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readineſs, ond delight ; i. e. to advance his Art into 
another Nature. For in this Art equals Nazure , 
that it, as she , works withour deliberation , and 


is indiſpoſed to the contrary, as a guod Muſicians þ 
hand conſulteth not what ſtring to touch , but | 


runs to it as readily, as Natwredoth to the proper | 7 
3 bebin, 


muſcle, when she would move a finger. Only in 
this they differ, that Nature God hath given us, 
Art is of our own acquiſition ; Natvre is perfect 
at the firſt moment, Art is not obtained without 


{tudy and induſtry. And the earher we begin, the | 


better itis. Forshould we ſuffer young-men , as 
they fay of Hercu/es,to chuſe virtue or vice, labour 
or pleaſure, when they come to years of Diſcretion ; 
and in the interim let them ſpend their yourh in 
the vanities , and follies, that age ſuggeſts ro them ; 
is not this that wherein the Devil tempted our 
firſt Parents, preſenting them the excellency of 
the knowledge of good andevi/? whereas it had 
bin much better to have know good only , and 
left evilto have been underſtood by the examples 
of ſuch, as would not conſider. Bur into what 
hazzards are theſe uninſtructed perſons caſt, 
Should it pleaſe God to cut them off in their youth? 
Is it not, as if they ſaid; let them habituate them- 
ſelves in vanity , idlenes and folly, that they may 
afterwards judg better of wirtue, 5. e. of that 
whereof they have no experience? How can they 
chuſe good , lince they know not what it is? and 
every one muſt follow and embrace what he 
knows. Shall we let them firſt vent their malice? 
but by practiſe it increaſeth : let them defer their 
choice till they may make it with Diſcretion ? but 
without teaching they will never come to Diſcre- 
tion. For eyery hebit , eſpecially when accord- 
ing 
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perfection ; which is to perform his duty with eaſe, | 
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ing to 4a natural inclination ( as theſeare by rea- 
ſon of the remainder of that evil, left in us for 
our EXercile) hurries them wiolently, and at 
length irre/iſt:bly alſo, At beſt; ſuppoſe a child 
Should eſcape accidentally, i, e. by the care of 
parents, or his own naturally good diſpolition , 
this rock; yet thoſe, who ſtart /ate , are fo far 
behind, that when they should be ready for em- 


and are ſurpriz'd and at a gou where to begin. 
The great inclination of Youth isto pleaſures ; 
and that, either to idlexes and ſleep; whence 
proceed inconhideration , careleſnes, hatred of 
labour and thinking ; or el(e to eating, drinking, 
or the other lufts of the fleſh, And all theſe, 
indulged and accuſtomed , grow ſtronger , and 
at laf inextirpable. For they end in habitual 
ſin, darknes of underſtanding , and extinguish- 
ing the light both of Gods {pirit, and reaſon: 
Virtutem ((aith Faſc. wit, Pibr.) miſt in primeva 
germina, dum tenera ſunt & mollia , inſtilletur , 
fruſtra in adultis requiras. The reaſon why we 
lee ſo many old men fools, is becauſe we ice ſo 
many young men unlearned. Thoſe, who are em- 
ployed in Miſſions for converti,'; Nations to Chri- 
ſtianity, find little fruit in treating with ancient 
men, It is allo neceſlary to get an habitude of 
virtue and knowledge in Youth, that in that 
Age, when our underſtanding fails us, wee may 
do nothing unbeſeeming us. But the force of 
Education is ſeen in nothing more, then that 
whole Nations, from age to age, continue in 
the very ſame cultomes and manners : and to 
change theſe, eſpecially ro the betrer, 1s 2 dif- 
ficulty even beyond imagination. Thoſe, who 
are brought up i# Wars, are active , reſtles, vi- 
olent, 
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violent, ungovernable but by force ; brought or a | 
up in peace, lazy, unexperienced ; in trade, Seeds. 
{ubtil, intereſſed, covetous ; amongt poor men, if ;f Hu 
mean-ſpirited 3 amongſt idle perſons, good for broug 
nothing. Again , were there a City conliſting in wa 
of Subjets without Education , what a confuſion years; 
would it be ? without obedience, without break-Þ kfeer 
ing their own humors and paſſions , evcry onef rime 
following his own luſts, without r arding a-& ment. 
ny other, without diſcretion, civility , even ſpent 
without humanity it ſelf. Tis good Education low t 
of Towth, that makes virtuouw men and obedient © hunti: 
Subjetts ; that fills the Court with wiſe Counſel-Y rerns, 
ders , and the Common-wealth with good Patriots,  nufa© 
Even Trees, if not cuitivated when young, change their 
their nature into wildnes ; and Braſh; grow 

fierce and reſty if not tamed and broken in yourh, 
Nature is bettered, and made uſeful by Edu- 
cation ; and what our induſtry produceth in 

us contrary to Nature, is ſtronger, and con- 

verts Nature into it ſelf. To ng/e# inftrutti- 

ons is to want other mens experience, and to be- 

gin again at the very foundation of every Art, 

or Science; which being by little and little ad- | 
vanced , and not yer perfected ; he much hin- 
ders himſelf, that takes not advantage of the 
height they are already arrived to. And mot to 
exerciſe parts is to /oſe them, and not to uſe 
them to the beft, 15to debaſe andvilify them. 
For they , whole ſpirit ſuffers them not to be 
idle, and yet are not inſtructed to the be# ad- 
vantage, tall upon rrifles, turning, watch-ma- 
king, hunting, or worſe. One I have read of 
brought to Alexander, who by many years pra- 
Ctiſe, had attained the dexterity of throwing a 
imall ſeed through a needles cye. The King 
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for a juſt reward gave him a fack full of thoſe 
Seeds. But Math, Huniades the Warlike Kins 
of Hungary » was more ſevere with him , thar 
brought him # wooden: Coat of male, wheres 
in was not one ring La 11 a work of fifteen 
years; for he commanded him' to priſon for 
fifteen yeares more, to expiate for {o much 
time and parts ſpent in ſo fruitlefs' an employ- 
men. e have read of Princes that have 
ſpent their times and delights in frivolous and 
low matters: catching moles, haltering frogs, 
hunting mice with humble-bees, making lan- 
rerns, tinder-boxes, and other ſuch like ma» 
nufactures, firter work for thoſe that- meaſure 
their time by ſo much the day. 


B CHAP. 
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C:H A P. II. 


Of the Duty of Parents in educating 
| 8#heir Children. 


I. ] Deſire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider, that 
E1ucation of their Children is not left to their 
pleaſure, but a duty impoſed on them. God; the 
great Father of us all, depoſited the Children in 
the Fathers charge; and provided by his Laws, 
and threatnings, they should be reverenced and 
obeyed by them. They are part of your ſelvey 
AY and What, you do for them is indeed fry your 
K, ſelves. You expect honow by them at allz1mes, 
| and may fometime allo ſtand in need of their 
kelp. "Tis whar you either have enjoyed from 
= - your Parents, or lament your loſs by their neg- 
let. You have brought forth Children into 
World of miſery and trouble , and will. you 
fo'leave"them 2 Will you not aſhſt them in 
| x through it as well as they can? It is but rea- 
e they should by a ſpeedy death be faken a- 
way from the future evil, if you refuſe to fortify 
them againſt it. Y ou provide them eſtates ; to what 
+PHM prrpols, if you alſo procure them not parts tO uſe 
-”- them? By that you appear to'be their provident 
= Parents, but by this you are parallel'd to their good 
£4 Angels, in taking care andyyatChing over them. 
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3 Burt 1 will ſpeak no more of this: for though 
Fo thete be ome inhuman and 1rational Parents, 
that defire their Children should be like them- 
{dlyes; andthink their own honour and reſpect 
eclipſed it their Sons be wiſer or worthier _ou 
&F 3 
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they ; and are contented their Children be 
wicked , leaſt their own actions be reproved': 
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ſome alſo , who for covetouſnes, neglect, or ig- 
norance , Will not beſtow good Education upon 
them ; yer there are ſo few of this fort, and 
their error ſo manifeſt, that it needs no further 


dilcovery, 


ANOTHER and not inferior error of Parents 
there 15; that out of 1 know not what zendernes , 
cy areunwilling their Children should undergo 
ſuch hardſhips and ſcverities as a good Education 
doth require. Which is, asif the,other should 
not ſuffer her new-born I» fant to be moleſted 
with the pain of ſwathing, and binding , till it 
= better able to endure the rorment. Many 

arentsare afraid, their Childrens ſpirits, #. 6: 
their o5ſtinacy and pride, should be broken with 
due correction, and harsher Chiding. 


Bu T the greareſt, and moſt general error of Pa» 
rents 18; that they dehre their Children ro be 
more plauſible, then krowing ; and to have a good 
mine , rather then a good underſtanding ; or at 
leaſt, to have both together : to employ the 
ſame time tO acquire ſerious fadies , and d-la- 
modeneſs; to ſtudy gravity and levity ; gallantry 
and Philoſophy together. Burt Cbelides what 1 
ſaid before, if theſe come in competition , plea- 
ſure will czr:ainly carry the cauſe; both more 
tine beſtowed and greater proficiency hall be 
made in that, then the other) it ſeems tome 
lirtle leſs then impoſſible, that two thimgs [o wns 
Lkz. if not contrary, should be rogerher attend: 
ed (one hour of pleaſure oblirerating more, then 
three of ſtudy will imprint; ) that two ſo diffes 

B 2 rently 
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rently commanding Afaffers should be ebeyed 
If the Soul can apply itfelf to ſuch diſſorant fu 
dies, why may not the eye alſo, at once, aime 
at two oppoſite marks? The Gallants chiefelit ſtudy 
is tO ſpend his time; the other's ro fave it * the 
owe-is for living in pleaſure and murth ; the other, 
in /abowr and ſeriouſnes. The one for adorning 
and trimming himſelf, to vilit, game, play , &c, 
the aber for watchſwines, induſtry, devotion. In 
ſum, the one placeth his dehign to be confor. 
mable and —_— to thoſe, who wnderſta 

{eaſt ; to ſome ſuch filly Women and Ladies, 
trom whom 1f you! take vanity, ncthing re- 
mains ; the other itrives to approve himfelf tg 
God, his holy Angels, the example of all wortty 
and wiſe men of the paſt and preſeut age. Why 
are 11ch clothes but tobe ſhown ; fbownto them, 
who beſt azxderſtand them ? They belt underſtand 
them, who mind nothing e!ſe, who can judg of every 
punctilio of the mode, and can read a lecture 
upon a knot, or a ruban. Beſides gallantry is ridi- 
culous, except accompanied with formality of 
converſation, punduality in dancing , viſiting, court» 
izg ; Which inevitably engage them in loſs of 
time, tolly, and averting the underſtanding from 
ſerious and uſeful thoughts. And this isas con- 
ſentaneous to reaſon, as experience ; for the Soul 
is fortified by introverſion upon it (elf, continual 
meditation , and reflecting upon its operations, 
facultics, and th- obj<Qs therein reſerved: wheres 
all ſenſual pleaſures call jorththe forces of the Soul 
to the outward parts and members of the body: 


whence procetds that continual combat , fo much 
ſpoken of both by Philoſophers * and Divines, 
berween ſenſe and reaſon , the body and the foul, 
w.{dome and pleaſure. 
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METHINKs therefore Children should be 
educated to all ſeverity of labour, and virtue ; and 
to this outward politure, by the bye only; wo 
make thoſe their ſtudy and employment , and to 
regard th-ſe ſo much as Tot to be offenſive to thoſs 
they converſe withal. Pleaſure and recreation in- 
deed is fo far neceſlary, as to keep up rhe ſtrength 
and alacrity of the bodily forces, without which 
the Soul cannot work. Bur I ſpeak nor of theſe 
at this time, but of that, which js eſteemed 4 
part of buſines, and employment. Cyrus and Da» 
rius, great Captains and wiſe men, ruin'd their 
families and Monarchy, becauſe they educated 
their Children after the Median fasb:on, 4. 6. a> 
n,ongſt their Wives and Women ; who never 
ſuffering them to want any tfing, nor to be con- 
tradicted, their delicacy made them ſlorhful and 
languid; the ſlavery and flattery of thoſe about 
them rendred them h4awghty and imperiows * {0 
that they could neither /abowr with cheerfulnes ,, 
nor command without arrogancy : that made them 
contemptible , as efferinate ; this odious, as inſolent.. 
I wish the Perſians were the onely faulty in this 
matter, Whoever would educate a child to fo! 
and ruine, muſt give him his own will ; not 
ſafer his humor ro be contradicted ; be crreful 
that he zever come in danger or hardship; that 
be be above labour and induſtry ; and every days 
experience shews us, that Fortuna , quem fovet , 
fatuum facit. 


Bur it is very conliderable , conerary to the 
Perſians, that many great Princes have broughe 
up their children to induſtry and haroſpip. Exim- 
bartus ſaith of Charles the Great , Liberos [ues ita 
cenſuit inititwendos , ut tam filti > quam nepotes, pri- 

B 3 v1® 
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" mo liberalibas ftudiis Cquibus o+ ipſe operam dabat ) 
erudirentur. Tum filios , quamprimum e&tas paties 
batur , more Francorum equitare, arm ac venatio« 
mibus exerceri fecit, PFilias lanificio aſſueſcere, colo. 
que ac fuſs, ne per otium torperent , operam impen. 
dere , atque ad onmem honeſtatem erudiri fecit. Au« 
Foſs wore the clothes ſpun and made by his 

ife, Daughter, and Grand-children, as Ser. 
informs us. Monſieur de Rhodez thus deſcribes 
rhe Education of Henry the Great of France. 
His Grand-father would not permit him to be brought 
up with that delicatnes , ordinarily wſed to perſons 
of his quality ; well knowing, that ſeldome lodgeth 
other then a mean and feeble ſpirit in an effeminatt 
end tender body. Neither would he allow him rich 
habilements, and Childrens uſual trifles : nor to be 
flattered or treated like a Prince. Becauſe all theſt 
things are cauſers onely of vanity , and rather raiſe 
Pride in the hearts of Infants, then any ſentiments 
of true generofity. But ke commanded, he ſhould 
be habited, and educated like the ather Children of 
that comntry ; that he ſhould be accuflomed to run, 
#0 leap, to climb the rocks and mountains ; that by 
ſuch means be might be mured to labour, 6c. Hu 
ordinary 
and Garhich; and be often went bare-foot, and bare- 
beaged. The fame care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as were of a military 
conftitution. The Lacedemonian and other an- 


tient Nations Cuſtoms are to every one known, 
Olaus Magnus deſcribes the manner of the Edu- 
cation of tit nobility of the War/ike Nation of 
the Gorbs, 1.8 c.4. They were accuflomed to ene 
dare beating and wounds , to change of heat into 
fndadexn cold , ro ſuffering of fire and froft, to lying 
wpon 
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ordmary food , violeut and wearifome exerciſes ac- 
cording to every age ; ſuch as riding, darting, ſhooting 
wearing heavy arms, eſpecially helmets, ſbeilds, ſpears, 
boots and ſpurs , ſwimming on horſback,, and in ar- 
mor. I shall not inſtance in any more for fear of 
ſeeming too much to upbraid the preſent delicacy. 


r9 


2. THE Duty of the Parents therefore is, firſt 
to begin betimes ; tor very frequently the blan- 
dishment, of Nurſes, and the foolish, vain, or 
evil converſation of thoſe about them , leave 
fuch impreſſions even upon their Infancy, as are 
difficultly defaced , even when the child arrives 
to diſcretion, and matwrity. Beſides, the Nurſes 
form the ſpeech, the garbe, and much of the 
ſentiments of the child. The anciext Romans 
(ſaith Quintilian) when a child was born, put 
him not out to an hired Nurſe , but brought him up 
in his Mothers chamber, under the eye of ſomegrave 
and virtuous Matron,choſen out of the Neighbourhood, 
who was to have him continually in her preſence ; 
« Coram qua neque dicere fas erat quod rurpe di- 
« ty, neque facerequod inhoneſtum tactu vides 
*retur: Ac non ſtudia modo; fed remiſhones e- 
« tiam» luſuſque puerorum ſancta quadam gravi- 
« tate ac verecundia temperabar, &c. And ſo con- 
fiderable was the Education of Children thought 
to be, that, as he ſaith , Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracehi ; Aurelia , the mother of Auznſtas Ceſar; 
were Governeſles to great mens Children. 


3. S£coNDLyY, though a diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be '/provided, yet let not the Farher 
remit his diligence ro wean him betimes ; not 

mit tenderneſs to overcome his jdemert , Oh 

is preſent falſe ,. the durable and perfect, __ 
. but 
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but hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowing 
of evil ſeeds, and prevent the very firſt begins 
nings , and /prowtings of bad ations. There is 
indeed no man that {eeth not the vaſt diffe- 
rence in Childrens inclinations to virtue or vice; 
how ealily ſome are adviſed, how difficultly 0+ 
thers reſtrained, even by correftion. There re» 
maining in every one ſomewhat of that pra- 
vity deiived to us from our firſt Parents, in- 
Clining us as much, if not more, to evil, 
then ro oe yet ſome more violently then 
©: hers. hich inclinations , though they render 
us not guilty Cthe {in being washed away by 
Baptiſme ) yet Our conſenting to them is fin, as 
our reliſting them is virtue, and our fight- 
ing againſt and overcoming them, is the great em+ 
plozment of our life. And truely were it not 
for evil examples and counſels, or at leaſt for want 
of good ones, thewictory would not be fo dith- 
Cult , as we commonly ſuppole, and find it; nor 
the difference of inclinations ſo manifeſt. For 
thus much muſt beacknowledged 70 the glory of 
owr Mz:ker ; firſt , that as every conſtitution hath 
a dilpolition to evil , ſo that very diſpolition is 
contrary to another evil , to Which the indiffe- 
rent would be more obnoxious; and Secondly , 
inclineth alſo to the neighbouring good ; every 
def. , by the wile ordering of providence , be- 
ing balanced with another advantage ; as pronene(s 
to avger prompts alloto attiveres, and hardines 
to artemt difticulties; the ſlow, and phlegma- 
tick, are alſo perſeverant- and conſtant in their 
reſolutions ; that which diſpoſeth ro luſt , ſuggeits 
alſo perſuaſrvenes , plaulibility , and cheerfulnes ; 
deſire produceth Induſtry , fear breeds quies and 
cautiouſnes, And by the way » Ict this be re- 
mems» 
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membred , that it s much eahter to bend a na- 
tural miſ-inclination to irs neighbour virtue, 
then ro its oppolite: as an angry perſon is ea- 
flier perſwaded to aFivezes , then meekwes ; the 
tenacions , to frugality, rather then bownty ; 05ſt i- 
nacy tO conttancy , fawningnes tO complaiſance,and 
ignorance to obedience. SO that any one becomes 
evil rather then good, is not fo much the fau/t 
of his conſtitution , as the perverſnes of his will 
tollowing the ſag geſtions of ſenſe rathcr then the 
Difates of reaſon. *Tis pleaſure in Children, 
that recommends the evil, and warps them 
from the good: tis inconſideration and folly more 
then the diff culty or wnnaturaines of virtue. And 
if there be any ſuch man, as withour delight 
or intexeſt, purſues bad rather then good, he 
wanteth either the reaſon , or defires common 
to all mankind. Nor did wiſe Law-makers in- 
ſtirute reward and puniment to conſtrain men 
to doe againſt nature ; but to equiponderate the 
prejudices of pleaſure and intereſt, 5.e. to coun- 
tenance reaſon againſt tenſualiry. 1 cannot for- 
bare ſetting down a motable ſaying of Quintilies 
cap. ult- Natura nos ad optimam mentem genuit , a» 
deoque diſcere m-liora wvo/entibus promtum eft ; ut 
vere intuenti mirum (it illud magis , males effe tam 
multos. And S:neca, Nihil ett tam arduum & 
d:flicile , quod nou humana mens vincat , & in fa- 
miliaritatem producat aſſidva meditatio : nullique ſunt 
tam feri os [wi juris affettus, ut nou diſciplina domen- 
tur. Ouodeunque fibi imperavit animus , obtinuit. 
Sanabilibus erotamus mals , ipſaque wos in rectum . 
genitos naturas ſt emendari voluerimus , Juvat. 
Thus they out of the ſtrength of their zeaſon 
and experience : perhaps alio they had learned 
ſo much from Socrates , who by hisown _ 

pie 3 
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ple shewed , that even the worlt difpoſiti 


on was conquerable by reaſon. And this t6 
the shame of ſo many pretended Chriſtians, 
Burt how would they have pa God, had they 
known the advantage given us by grace and hy 
Holy Spirit , alwaies ready: to afhift our good en 
deavours? 'Though Seneca {eems to have diſcern. 
ed ſome glimpſe of that alſo. Ep. 41. Sacer intra 
os ſpiritus [edet , malorum bonvwumque noſtrorum 
obſervator &+ cuſtos. Bonus vir ſine Deo nemo eſt, 


An poteft aliquis ſupra fortunzm , niſi ab info, ſur. 


gere ? ille dat confilia erita magnifica. O pie 
Domine, O Salvator bone, ſaith Salvian 1. 7. quan- 
tum per te efficiunt ſtudia D-[cipline , fer que mw- 
tari poſſunt vitia Nature | And ſpeaking there 
of the Africans, he faith, Adro excluſa nature 
originalis ſinceritas , ut aliam quodammodo in his 
naturam vitia fecerunt. The ſum 18, Thongh 
all Diſp*ſitions be nor equally good, yer the- 1v0rf 
may, by the induſtry of the Educators, and Gods 
grace, never wanting till refuſed , be ſo reform 
ed and bettered, as to be able to doGod, his 
Prince, and family , honour and ſervice. And 
the greatcſt forwardnes and worlt inchnations, 
we find in Children, are coxquerable z and when 
attually overcome, thole very perſons may /etrer 
ſucceed, then the more facile «nd complying. Oni: y, 
as [ faid, ler them be raken becimes: and the r..- 
ther, becauſe it cannot be known bur by expe - 
rience, how any childs diſpolition may prove 
and shew it ſelf. Bur if inſtead of redtifying his 
evil inclination, any one mmdu/ge it ; and initead 
of brialing, encourage;it; he makes it his Maſter. 
Whence come thole irregular and extravagant de- 
fires, and ations, which we ſee in many pertons , 
of ſtealing, drinking, inconitancy, and the way 
4 May 
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oſs '4. M y third,advice is, that (Farents would 
Toy | _ therr Children (as much — Can) un- 
iſtiansder their own eye and inſpection. By this they 
2d theyſſsball be preſerved from evil companjons, imita- 
nd h,ffſtion of bad Superiors, their counſel , diſcours, 
»od en 0d ſuch like; but more then all; from indiſ- 
iſcern creet » impertinent, unmanaged Servants. For 
r int $70«th not having the judgment to meaſure it ſelf 
ftrorm{from 'irs own actions, knows it only by reflection, 
mo eff from others relations ; and thinks it ſelf luch re- 
o far. ally as a fawning ſervant repreſents him. and 
2 © . 
O piefſſcrvants, who are uſually brought up in that /ow 
quan. ſcor4tion, and have their thoughts and ſpeeches 
e my. Mſuitable » cannot be fit companions to a Gentle. 
there ($92. But above all, the example of the Father 
is of greater force to educate a Son. O tebea- 
tum Adoleſcentem CPlin. lib, 8. ep. 13.) qui cum 
atiſſmmum mitandum habes , cui natura te ſimilli- 
mum eſſe voluit | The Father's ations authoriſe 
the ſame in the Child: nor can the Father cha- 
ſtiſe him for what himſelf is guilty. Great care 
muſt the Father take therefore, leaſt he give any 
bad example either of intemperate anger with ſer- 


And 
ions, £Y22s, or of uling any evil, obſcene, Or unde- 
vhen $27 words; and to be1uch as he defireth his Son 
Foange: Should r-preſent him. lt concerns him alſo to 


nv, Boverlock, even his Governor and Educator, when 
'? Fe is of age to ſtand in need of one, both to 


C «, ® * ” + + - 
a i keep him to his diligence, and create authority 
rove $2 his inſtruſtion. Caro, though he kept a 


- his Y Vaſter expreſly for his Son in his own houſe, 
yet did himſelf alſo frequently teach him, 


t 
_ S0 did Avguſtus his Grand-children Caiw and 
—"—_ e great Theodoſius uled frequently to 


\ns, Wit by A-ſexixe, whilſt he taught his Sons Arca- 
e. Gd and Honorius; to whom alſo he comments 
© 
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ed ſuch reſpect to be g'ven by them, that ſur- 

rizing them once fitring, and Arſenius ſtand. 
ing, he took from them their robes ; and not 
till after a longtime and much intreaty reſtor- 
ed them. And if the Fatherand Family beof 
good example, it ſeems to mebeſt ro educare him 
at home , and: leave him in his firſt bed, till he 
have taken iome root before he be tranſplanted. 
If the child' be of a ſoft, or of an haughry diſ- 
poſition, or the family of evil examples, *tis better 
to ſend him abroad betimes. But generally, the 
beſt place: of Education ſeems to be amongſt 
companions ( 2s near as may be, his equals) at 
ſome diſtance from home ; but whither he may 
repair every night, or very frequently. If this 
cannot be, then with compamions in his Fa- 
thers houſe ; for to teach one alone, beſides. 0- 
ther inconveniences, is extremely redious both 
to Maſter and Scholar. For want of theſe op- 
portunities the next is at a public School; but 
then- great care is to be had” that the Family, 
where heſojourneth, be of good example. And 
much better would it be for him there to have 
a' Pedagogue Cwhich in thoſe Countrys , that a- 
bound with C.ergy, is ſeldome omitted ) 5. e. 
one ſomewhat verſed in learning ; who. may 
continually atrend the: Child ſee to his repeti- 
tions, and the performing his tacks and exerciſes, 
model his manners, and preſerve him from dan- 
ger, and the like. 


5. PaRenTsalfo, fowrthly, ought ro guide them, 
as much as is poſlible, with kindzes and affetti- 
on; endeavoring to convince ant} perſwade them 
of the-excetlency of labour, ſeriouſneſs, learn- 
ing; virtue ſufferings, and the like; and 4e- 
nying 
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#jing what they think not fit to grant chem with 
ſweetnes and love ; and even chaſtiſing them 
with ſorrow, and for vices only ; in things in- 
different giving rhem liberty. In 4odily fickreſſes 
the patient is the firſt who delireth the* cure ; 
but the diſtempers of the mind are to be diſco- 
yered and perſwaded to the Patien? by reaſon 
and good admonition. Neither muſt the Father 
deſtine his Child to ſuch an employment as him- 
ſelf thinks fitteſt to ſerve his other occaſions. 
Though moſt mens parts are capable of many 
employments, yet are many leſs diſpoſed to one 
then another; and fo much, as it is not worth 
the time and labour many times (as is ſaid be- 
fore) to endeavour the change of ſuch inclina- 
tions. Conhder therefore both his diſpoſition , 
and the nature of the calling, i. e. what facul- 
ties it chiefly employs : and whether thoſe fa- 
culties be moſt eminent in the ſubject; and fo 
fir them together ; and you $hall not need to 
fear their correſponding to your care. How- 
ever, if after all your endeavours thzy prove 
not to your delire; (as many times it happen; 
murmur not againſt God , who permits them 20 
miſcary ; either that men may take notice, that 
all well.Ccoing is from his grace , not our wiſe- 
dome; or that your faith and patience may be 
tried , and your ſelf purged from all human and 
ſecular aftections and interelts ; or that ſome 
faults in your ſelf may be punished in them, 


CHAP, 


Parr L 
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CHAP. II, | 
QF the Educator. 
I. HE Fathers greateſt diligence is ſeen in 


chuſing a good Governor , or Diredtor of 
his Son. A good Edwcator therefore, whether 
one be to be choſen, or any one defires to 
render himſelf ſuch , being inſtead of a Father 
ro his charge , ought to be ; Firſt , religious, 
virtuous, and grave , both himſelf and family ; 
that he may give good example , and not need 
to fear that his Scho/ar reiemble him. He 
muſt rherefore be ſure to live with greater 
ſeverity then he exats of his Charge. Then 
alſo may he hope by his prayers to obtain a 
bleſling upon his endeavours ; and Cperform- 
ing his duty as in the fight of God) to give 
up his accounts cheerfully, and receive his re- 
ward from him, 


2. PkRuDENT, and diſcreet, as to propor- 
tion and accommodate himſelf and knows 
ledge to the ſpirit and capacity of Children, ſo 
eſpecially ro obſerve his Childs diſpoſition, and 
ro know what it will produce. For many times 
the medicine is to be a; plied to the diſeaſe, 
not to the /ymprome. Not too ſevere, nor too 
indulgent : not too auftere, leaſt he affright ; 
nor t00 familiar, leaſt he become contemprible 
to his charge. For young men underſtand not 
much the reaſon of his demeanor, He muſt 
pra;ſe without flatrery, chide without aw” + 
an 
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and corre without paſſion ; be cheerful! withour 
levity , affable without fawning , grave without 
moroſity , and merry without folly, . 


RY TL 


» PATIENT, humble, and meek, to pals-by, 
Jifſemble, and bear with, many 1mpertinen- 
cies, dulneſles, forgerfulneſles : to endure ma- 
ny affronts, contempts, paſhons , and ſome- 
times very evil words. No# to deſpord, though 
ſucceſs anſwer nor his Induſtry; for Almigh- 
o God gives grace when he pleaſeth , nor 


ſeen in 
eFor of 
zhether 
fires to 


Father doth all ſeed immediately /þrout : however 
ligious, he Shall be rewarded , not according to the 
family ;& others proficiency, but his .own induſtry and 
Dr needÞ# ſincerity. 
He 

Teater 4. MASTER of his tongue, for that is his 
Then great and univerſal inſtrument. Bzlides , the 
tain aF ſpeech of the Maſter authoriſeth the Childs imi- 
form-E tation. He muſt therefore religiouſly avoid , 
> give not onely all wicked, profane, and obſcene ; 
us re-Y buf alſo all undecent, all paſſionate, all hyper- 


bolical , ſuperfluous, cuſtomary, vain , ipee- 
ches ; knowing that the greateſt reverence is 
due to Children, 


OPOr- 


NOW 
en, ſo 5. D1L1GENT, making it his bulines to 
, and B affilt and better his — » to obſerve all his 
times & motions and ſpeeches; for though all cannot 
eaſe, be amended at once , yet no defaultis ro pals 


r to0 , unregarded ; leaſt that connivance authorize the 
ioht ; | committing it, and the frequent committing 
prible F produce an habit. Yet let him not fo truſtto 


his own induſtry, as not by continual prayer, 
ro recommend his employment to the giver of 


luccels. 
C2 6. Nor 
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6. Nor covetous. Eſpecially let him not fans 
cy to himſelf the making advantage by inſiny- 
ating ifito the intereſt of his charge, for that 
breeds jealouſ.es at leaſt : nor into his affedFions, 
for their gratitude is writ in ſand, and their 
paſſions change with new objects. Beſides, af 
rer a While he will be look'd upon as imperti- 
nent , and exerciſeing ridiculouſly an obſolete 
power. If, belides theſe qualifications, he have 
experience of forreign parts ; if he underſtand 
learning and ſciences ;, if well-born, Of a good 
preſence, and adareſs, and wear his clothes han- 
ſomely , wt will admit him into the reſpect of 
his charge, and facilitate the performance of 
his Duty. 


7, IN all times, great 'care was taken for 
providing good Educators ; for they ſaid, it was 
better to prevent vices, then puniſh them. And 
in moſt Srates the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongſt many Nations for 
Parents to employ any others, or educate their 
Children, but in public. The Canons of moſt 
Churkes, {ince Chriſtianity , have charged that 
election = the Biſkops : and that with f 
much reaſon and prudence, that the contrary 
practice hath once, and is even now ready; to 
endanger the ruin of this Government. The 
Ancient Perſians ( deſpairing to find all requiſite 
accomplishments in one) had utually four di- 
ſtinct perſons to educate their Princes : ong 
Cwho hath alſo the in{pection over both Ma- 
ſters and Scholar) to inſtrut him in Religi- 
on and the wor.hip of their Gods; a 2d. to 
teach him moral virtues; a third to perfect him 
in the laws of his countrey ; a fourth for ay 
an 
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and war. And, tho this be above the capacity 
and reach- of moſt {ubjects ; yer by it every one 
may ſee what is perfecteſt, roward which he 
may advance as his eſtate will bear. And let 
them be ſure of this, that if they will havethe 
beſt Educators , they mult liberally excourage 
them 3 for worthy perſons will not labour 
without confiderable rewards , both of means 
and reſpe&t. Beſides, the gratitude of Prin- 
ces and great Perſons to their Educators, 1n- 
vites others to fit themſelves, and to undergo 
that laborious and hazardous employment. A+ 
lexander the Great built up Stagyra for Ari- 
fotles fake , and ſpared Lampſacus for Anaxime- 
neſs. Auguſtus beſtowed yu honours upon 
the perſon and Country of Apollodorus ; and for- 
ave the Alexandrians, to gratify Arew his Ma- 
er in Philoſophy. mo_ dignified his Maſter 
Plutarch with the conſulship. Memorable is 
the piety of M. Aurelius, who made Proculus 
Proconſul ; and took Funivs Reuſticus with him 
in all his expeditions , adviſed with him of all. 
his both publick and private buſineſſes, falured 
him before the Pref: pretorio, deligned him 
to be ſecond time Conſul, and after his dcath. 
obtained from the Senate publicly to erect a 
ſtatue ro his memory. Tantum autem honor ;s 
Magiſtris ſuis detulit , ut imagines eorum aureas in 
larario haberet , ac ſepulchra eorum aditu , hoftiis, 
floribus ſemper honoraret , \aith Capitolinus. Sce 
the gratitude of Gratianus to his Educator 4s- 
ſoxius in his Epiſtle ro him. Carolus Magnus 
exceedingly honoured: Atwinxs ;. as did allo 
Theodorick Caſſiodor us » making him his Counſel- 
ler and Conhdent. So did 0tho III. Gerbertws ; 
far whoſe ſake, & ut habeat Magiſter quod. 
C 3 krin-- 
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Prizcipi noſtro Petro 4 parte ſui Diſcipuli 
Otho gave to the Church, to be ix 
his Governour , eight Comitatus, or Counties, 


Peſaurum, Fanum, &c, Will. Rufus made Lan 
franc Arch-bishop of Canterbury, Lavr. Medi 
ces greatly inriched Joh. Argyropilus , and Mar- 
filius Ficinus his Educators. And truely it 
ſeems to me, that one of the greateſt advan 
tages of wealth is, that thereby may be pro-« 
cured better Education, then thoſe can have, 
who are not able to reyuite a worthy perſon, 
And the greateſt treaſure Parents can leave 
their Children is good Education, for that pro- 
cures all the reſt, wealth, honours, virtue, 
wiſdome and happines ; but to provide them 


honours and riches without this, 1s to put Arms 
iuto their hands to their own ruine. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Educated. 


HE Educator cannot perform his Duty , 
unlef he know the aime and ſcope of 
his employment , 5. e. unleſs he confider dili- 
gently , what a one the Educated ought to be 


framed by him- 


23E 


1. F1R $T then we ſuppoſe, that 20 man comerh 
into this World either to be idle, or follow and 
enjoy only his own pleaſure and humour ;, but to be 
ſerviceable to his Maker : who (ating as 2 Iatt- 
anall agent ) maketh nothing for owr , but bim , 
ſelf ; and our of his infinite favour tO Us, is 
pleaſed to honour us ſo niuch, as both that ſome 
way we may do him ſervice, and thereby alſo 
in the higheft manner advantage our ſelves , by 
advancing his Kingdome and intereſt, #. e. b 
doing goed ( for God is the univerſal good ) bot 
to our {elves and others. There is no excepti- 
on even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 
ral burden laid upon us by God himſelf: Þ» /u- 
dore Uultus twi veſteri pane tuo, 3.6. Every man is 
to have ſome /aborious employment, either of bodv 
or mind, which is to be his calling, and of which 
he isto render a ſtrict and {evere account. Solo- 
mons Princeſs eats not the bread of Idlenes. S. 
Paul laboured. Our Lords whole life was di- 
vided in labores and dolores. The greateſt Prince 
1s obliged tothe greatuſt obfervance ; and ſome 
have accounted themſelves bur as the General Mi- 
niſters or Stewards of their Subjects: The High 
Prieft 
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Prieſts among the Jews had, and the Grand Sei. 
gnior at this time hath,a trade, at which (as I ar 
informed) he is to labour every day ; which is 
for no other intent but to mind him of this g 
neral obligation. And good reaſon this 1s; tc 
there cannot be imagined ſuch a difference 4- 
mongſt men , all of the ſame kind , made all « 
one maſs , having the ſame entrance into , and 
Exit out of, this life ; that ſome should be born 
for pleaſure only , others for labour ; ſome for 
themſelves only , others for the ſuſtentazion 0f 
them in their Idlenes. 


2. THE greater means and opportunities any 
one hath of glori Cn, Harp, the greater Duty and 
obligation lieth upon him. The reaſon is plain; 
it is God that beſtows all good things ; who 
being no —_— of perſons, gives to every 
man to profit others. And the more he (a 
the Husband-man ) ſows, the more he expects to 
reap; more from him that had five Talents, then 
from him that had but rwe. 

3. WHaTtEveR a man enjoys, enablin 
him to glorify God , and to do cad 'ey himſelf, 
or others, is a Talent. As ſtrength, health, parts, 
&c. Alſo whatever gives him greater Authority, 
asriches, and honors, or reputation ; the two 
foundations of Nobility, which rendring them 
eminent and conſpicuous above other men , ſets 
them alſo, at leaſt, as lights and examples to 
be followed by their Interiors 


4 PERSONS of quality , therefore, beſides 
the obligation of private men , -haye others 
alſo particular and peculiar to their condition. 
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Firſt, as rich men, they are to make all the advan- 
tage they can for bertering themſelves and others 
by their riches. They are Gods Stewards after 
they have taken what 1s neceſlary or convenient 
to themſelves, and families, (the better to perform 
ſuch duties) not for /uxury , delicious fare, or fat- 
ting themſelves, as beaſts are for the day of (laugh- 
ter; nor for accumulating wealth, the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their conſciences, as fire would their 
flesh : nor for furniſhing their vain pleaſures , Or 
extravagant defires. But for providing for the poor, 
(the immediate and particular care and charge 
of Almighty God) many of whom he hath left 


es anyÞ in worſe condition then the Beaſts and Fowls , 

ty and were they not preferred to theſe Treaſurers ; but 

plain; for public and magnificent works, which exceed 
who i the ability of meaner perſons. Beſides, that Cha- 
every rity and Generolity are ingenious to invent many 

e (aÞ waics of aſliſting others. 

ects to 

, then SECONDLY, As Maſters of numerous F a+ 


milies , they are to provide for their ſeveral re- 
lations » Wife, Children, Servants, Neighbors , 


bling # And not only temporal, but __ lupplies. 
nſelf, Every Family being a little Church; and every 
parts, & Maſter of a Family a Magiftrate within his own 
ority, walls; to govern, adviſe, direct, reward and 
: (WO FF punish thoſe under his charge. 
them 
z {ets THIRDLY, As Members of a noble flock, 
es (OW they are to adviſe, aſſiſt and benefit alſo their 
brethren and kindred, to whom they have 8 
more particular relation then to the reſt of Man- 
(des F kind. They are alſo to correſpond unto, and 
thers Y in themielves ( as ina burning-glaſs ) concenter 
10n. F the charactersof their worthy Predeceſſors; and, 


rſt, com» 
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communicate them, as well as their wealth, do 
alſo with advantage to their De/cenaants. Ant 
let them remember that ir is not leſs praiſe-wor 
thy to deſerve to be a Prince, then to be one. 


4 As the moſt conſiderable members of a Ci 
mon-wealth , they are engaged in more peculia 
Duties towards the Prince , and his ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates; to know and obey the Laws, and af 
fiſt toward the obſervation ot them by oth 
Beſides this, to fit themſelyes for ſuchremploy 
ments as they may probably be call'd unto. Wh 
ther zo be 
* Courtiers, and domeſtick Servants to the Pring 

Magiſtrates in Peace, Commanders in War. 

Counſellers of , or Officers under, the Prince. 

Employed in forreign Parts, as Agents, 4 

baſſadors , &c. 

Or in the Church, as Clergy-men , Secular « 

Religious, active or contemplative. Nec fu 

quiſque debet eſſe otioſus , ut in codem otio wtilita 

rem non cogitet proximi ; nec fic attuoſus, ut con 

tem plationem non requirat Dei. Aug. de C. D. 


5. THESE, and ſuch like, are the Callings and em- 
ployments of Gentlemen ; who, as you ſee, ought nat 
ro overvalue or think themſelves better , becauſe 
of their wealth or honour; but to have greater 
obligations. And as they may jultly expeCt greater 
rewards,becauſe of greater temptations,ſo are they 
to fear greater punishments, becauſe of greater 
opportunities of doing good, and becauſe every 
faulr is more conſpicuous and dangerous in them 
then in inferiors. But belides they muſt not forget 
themſelves alſo ro be private Perſons: But let 
their public buſines be what it will, they will, 
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and muſt have ſome time to theraſelves alſo to 
deſtow on their particular Inclinations. W here. 
of, firſt, that is beſt ſpent, which is employed 
upon Ai/mighty God: And by the way, let them 
» > notice, 1. That they vught not to under- 
ake any employment, which will not allow them 
every day a competent time for their Devotions. 2, 
Next, that is beſt employed which is ſet upon in- 
genious ſtudies; eſpecially ſuch as are beneficial 
' othenWand advantageous to the Public ; or ſuch as poorer 
m "ploy perſons are not able to ſupport. Such are the Hiſto- 
, Whey of his own or other Countreys, ſearch of Anti- 
quity, and Languages, Natural Hiſtory, and experi- 
Prince ments; Medicine ; forreign Laws ; Mathematicks , 
War. WAſronomical obſervations; Mechanicks , and the 
nce. Wlike ; It being a noble ſtudy to obſerve, how God 
5, Angoverns natural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
Solomon praiſed for his knowledg in Plants ; 
ular of Moſes for being verſed in all the learning of the 
Nee ſuf Egyptians; Daniel was chief of the Magicians ; 
util ta Abraham a great Aſtronomer ; David and Job 
vt con eminent Philoſophers; Avicen, Averroes, and 
Þ.D. B Aimarſor were all Princes ; Rodu/phus the Empe- 
ror gave his mind to Jewelling ; Gratianus to mas» 
nd em king of Arms. But heed mult be taken leaſt thoſe 
ht not} be made the principal, which should only be 
ecauſeſ acceſſories and divertiſements. 
reater 
reaterff 6. Now to all theſe the Educators care can- 
e they not extend , nor is it expected it should. But this 
reater he ought to do: Firſt, ro lay in his charge the 
ever} foundation of Religion and virtue. - 2, To im- 
them prove his natural parts as much as he shall be able. 
orgetY 3. To ground him (© far in ſuch general know. 
ut jet © ledges, as may be ſerviceable or uſeful unto him , 
=_ till he be able in ſome meaſureto proceed in _ 
—_ Y 
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by his own Induſtry, and by them be alſo fitte 
tor the other. 4- And laſtly to aſſiſt him in ſug 
particular Arts or Faculties as he ſeems mot | 
for , inclined unts, or likely to follow. Bur the 


Cu 


not all at once, but as his judgments and par} Ge; 
are prepared to receive them : that being nd 
ſuperficially or ſlightly paintedor tinded, but thd 

rowly fwrni/h'd to all good employ ments, he maj g 
have borh abiliry and delight to purſue &y him/eqW1;..ce 
the ſame rowrre; and in bis private ſtudies &uil work 
wp that knowledg and wiſdome, whole foundelfi ,. 16: 
tiow was Jaid by his Teachers. Which isthe end ._ 14 .. 
of the Educators pains, and will perhaps take uy; nm, 
more of the Young-mans age, then 1s uſually c. 
allowed by Parents to that purp6ſe. And perf ,1,.@ 
haps it will not be amiſs here to advertiſe, th reſtran 
Governors be not too ſoon caſt of. Auguiinf 2:16. 
Ceſar kept Poſidonius his inſtruftor with him till ;x,.. . 
his old age; and when he then defired of the 7 
Emperor to be diſmiſſed into his own Countrey 
where he might dye in quiet out of the traculi , 
and noiſe of the World ; Czſar delired beto | 
his departure , to receive ſome good rules from dilig 


him for better governing himſelf; the Philoſo- 
pher anſwered , that when he perceived himſelf Grſt 

angry, he should, before he undertouk any buls 
nels, repeat over the Alphabet z Augu#us conlide- 
ring hispreſcription, replyed,that he perceived he 
had ſtill need of him, and perhaps as much s 
when he was firſt under his care ; fo refuſed to dib 
miſs him, but gave him an appartment in the P+ 
lace, better, and nearer to himſelf, increaſed 
his revenues , and kept him with him as long # 
he lived. , tieul 
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I HE Elucator having thus his end pro- 


| _ maj poled , and his matter (the Educated) de- 
| y_  livered into his hands, let him conſider how to 
g work this matter to that end, Andfirſt he should 


endeavour thorowly to underſtand what parts 
and capacity , as alſo what diſpoſitions and inclin#- 
tions, his charge hath ; i. e how apt to, or averſe 


| the 4 
take 


=_ W from, this end. Next, how to frame and order 
p "ill theſe diſpoſitions ; which ro corre, which 
- , ” reſtrain, which encourage. For many times an un- 
4 ff sKilful Gardiner ſpends much vain labour to g# 
= . ther out the roots of Sunmmer-weeds, which would 
antrej petich in the digging. 
ye 2. Much doth it concern the Educator to 
8 Sg carry himfelf diſcreetly. For young Men obſerve 


2hiloſs: diligently, and cenſure feverely Cwhen among 
himſelf their Camerades) and their Governors in the 
y bulk firſt place. His firſt care muſt be ro ſteer ev 
rs between mildneſs and ſeverity. Yermaking u 
r_ of more or leſsof each , according to the diſps- 
\uch all £ci0n of his charge , and the pretent occaſion. 
1 ro dif It requires great judgment to join ſweernes and 
the Pa efficaciouſnes in his commands : not to advance 
creaſed in'O' Borſbner and moroſiry on the one fide ; nor 
Ono all degenerate into /eftzer 'and loſchexrs on the other, 
5 ON Harrbrerivdiſeovered in theſe and the like pars 
ticulars. In enjoying things in 'rhemſelyes 'to© 
IAP, difficult , unfeſible , unſupportable', or tos 


or 


hard for that"perſon ; or AF A 
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or equivocally , as if he were ſeeking an occ 
fon to chide, or exjoynin rage too imperiouſly 
and not shewing the reaſon © 

in zo direfing him howto do them ; in unſe 

ſanable urging, and exafting them cither 
regard of the time, or the ability, or diſpol 
tion of his charge; 1n preſſing all things great any 
{mall with the ſame vigour and importancy , 0 
becauſe it is his command; in rejeding all re 

fons to the contrary, as excuſes; and not hearim 
his charge ſpeak for himſelf ; Jn sheving hin 
ſelf jealous and ſuſpicious, or to have an 1/1 opj 
nion of his charge, or giving occafion ro ſuſpes 
him moroſe, unſatisfable ; or that all his a&ior 
and ſpeeches, tho dubious, are interpreted j 

the worſt ſenſe; In exaggerating all miſtakes ar 

exroursinto fins and crimes ;.10 drayi all or moſt 
of his debires tho the things be reaſonable, or 
unprejudiciable; In w»ſeaſonable, nimious , of 
probrious hiding, and ſuch like. 


3- REM18sNEs onthe contrary shews it (el 
in thele things. If be take notice only of great and 
{candalous, not fmaller or ſecreter, faults ; x 
what is well enjoyned, either becauſe of the Edv 
cated's unwillingnes, or others interceſſions , be 
not, as it ought, exacted ; but either omitted, 
or changed into an eaſier ; If be judg faults,bccault 
qodinent uy committed, or his charge is inclined 
co them r then indeed they are ; If he thi 
them incorrigible, and ſo go not about to r6+ 
Ciify ther ; If indeed he 're/ext them as faulty 
but chideth or correceth not ſo- much, as is fu 
cient ro amendment ; . 7f, when he 
shewed him his faults, and that he is diſpleaſed 
with them , be leave the — —_” 
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: /f, to pleaſe others, as the Parents, kin- 
ired , companions of his charge , he yield to a 
reater indulgence then he ought ; Or, iFout of 
imidity and fear of offending his charge, he 


neglect bis duty. 


4- Now to avoid both theſe rocks, either of 


MJ which is faral; ler the (zovernor be reſolute ro 


obtain his end, but /aveet and m3/d in preſcribing 


land exacting themeans. Tobe furenorto let any 


vice paſs unreprehended , and according ro the 
nature or danger of it, to be more or leſs eager, bur 
for things indifferent, indecencies, fancies, little 
humors C which are neither vicious, nor ſcan- 
dalous ) to bear with them, till their turn come 
to be weeded out. Endeavour to bzget in your 
charge a perſwaſion, that you repreh=nd or cor- 
rect , ot oz of your. own intereſt, pleaſure, or 
paſſion; but out of a true, internal, fincere af- 
fetion ; which , if you really bear ſuch towards 
him, will not be difficult. And if you can rhug 
far advance, you may go a ſtep farther ; 5. e: 
breed in him an affection toward you ( for love 
begers love ) and then the great difficulty of your 
work is paſt: in this alſo rhe Parents muſt aſhit; 
This muſt be increaſed by shewing yourſelf at 
all times concerned in hi intereſts; opexly taking part 
in, and juſtifying , his quarrels, tho privately 
you rerrzhend him ſeverely, ( for thus he ſecy 
ou are careful of his reputation ; ) by your di- 

igent Care and attendance on him when ſick; and 
many Other occaſions will be ſuggeſted of honeſt- 
ly infinuating into his affections. Bur take heed 
you flatter him not, nor praiſe him too much, yea 
tho he deſerve very well; for many times immo» 
derate praiſe makes him young and infolent ; ma- 
2 ny 
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ny times alſo laſch and negligent » thinking 
harh got __ enough, and needs no moree for laſt 
deavour ; bur, as if he'had already hit che mark Bt 
wnhends and throws away, his bow. Indeed the m howore 
derare ſu m—_ of praiſe, isas greatatryal of wi empe 
dome and prudence, as the cupel is of filver. 


5. STRIVE alloto exramour him of what ye 
would teach him. For to him that doth willy 
what he mult of zeceſſity, the proficiency is certai 


To be a goodand virtuous man, contifts alme + 
folely in the will : Quid 16; opus eft ut fis bonus! tolater 
_ velle. Sen» ep+80, Hethar dearesto beſo, waniſy,.... 
little of beingfſo. ' And this is done by recon mh. 
mending your commands and inſtructions with 1 
thereaſon of them ; for when the jud, is con] } ct 
vinced , the Will ſurrendersof her elf. I can 
not deny bur this is contrary to the iſe of toolff © 
many of our Schools , where Childrea le: fr 
only, becauſe it is mines malum ; tho painkl 1.1, 
and troubleſome, yet not ſo ruch altogerhe many 
as perpetual chaſtiſement. Many havedoubteliff ,: 7 
whether Children of Pex{ons of qualiry shouldxt portu 
all be beaten; pretending it is rr by and, when 
in another age, injurious ; that he, who will nt yc 
reform with chiding , will be alſo obſtinate © (me 
painſt beating. Tho there is no juſtifying rho ine. 
Maſters, who think every thing lawful again 4; 
that unreliſting age; who _ overburdead eds 4 
with numbers, make cr»e{ty paſs for diligence, anlifl ,,.+4r 
ſupply their want of care with plenty ot the radi . jv 
asit they, whoare committed to their charge; wobe: 
areabandoned to their paſſion ; or. as if realod} yice. 
were not to be uſed to thoſe who are not ya and: 
Maſters of it : Yet corporal chaſtiſement is necehY} jor \ 


ſary, even for great Mens Children alſo, elpy 
Cially 
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ally for ſuch ſtabborn diſpoktions , as care not 
=; Fundy but are afraid of pain. But not this "iv 
till laſt of all. For the Educator is to try all means | 
before he comes to that ; Exhorting, examples, 
employments, praiſe and shame, promiling , 
threatning, rewards alwaies before punishments. 
Divers lJaudable crafts als0, and decents are to be 
ractiſed ;-as to commend him ſometimes more 
then he deſerves, or for what he hath not, 
but you. feign £6. 4e/ieve he hath, done. To: let 
bim kyow that you pals-by many failings in come 
paſſion tv his age; #9 ſeem notto believe the evil 
zelated of him, but ro-nourish a better opinion; . 
to put his faults upon another,and exaggeratethem 
in his preſence; ro declare the punichmentdeſer- 
yedor inflicted ;. to watsb oyer him (o asto hin-- 
rhe” aCting of- his evil intention, without tae 
king notice of it. | It was alſo the .tq 
ras; the young Prince'sFavorite for the Prince. 
frheſe ſufhce not, try ſmart chiding ; wherein take , 
heed of wnbeſceming words, which a noble nature - * 
many times reſents long after ,. but all are' apt 
to imitate towards bi Womens of rao « wo 
portunate, yur. weſ2aſonavie reprebenſuons i as either. 
when the he Fo: is in paſhon = in public, 
o&, your ſelf in-paſſon ; tho it be not amiſs 
ſometimes ro ſeem ſo. Neither be alwaies chi- 
ding , for that breeds inſen{ibility and careleſnes, - 
and authorizeth his fault by your own. Neſcio quo- 
modo hoc ipſum , quod cancupiſcitar, jucundins fit cum 
vetatur, & contumax eft animins (maxime puerorum) ' 
& mm contrarium af que ar dunum nitens. Indiſcreet re- 
Mrebenſop is rany- rimesrecommendation of the: 
Yice. Let corporal puniſaments be the laſt - refuge ,_ 
2nd when the reſt, griedy are found inſufficient ; 
tor what is done wikogy is belt done, Horſes 


3 5 
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LR ind Beaſts are ſubdued by the yod';/ but man + 
> : freeaiill, which CE obey is to be gained 
y . What we d6forffear of punishment 
we really deteſt ; and, were weleft to our ſel 
would not doit. Yet by accuſtoming to do it; 
tho for fear, the +> urs; that cauſed our hatred 
is driven away; and by little and lirtlewe acquint 
a7 habit of ,-and'by degrees a love to, it. 


6.'T AK E all fawlts; vices eſpecially, 'ar the '88 
giniting, by preventing 2s much as you can all oc 
caſjons and opportunites of ill-doing ; as let him 
not frequent ſuſpetFed plates, not be abroad, th 
with a friend, nor be jate from his lodging , ang 

the like.” For mg he do Now ſuch: rime n6+ 
thing blame-worthy'z yet" that" ##regwlarity indt 
--z . ged ill breed incomvenientles firſt , and fault; \ 
\{ afrerwards. Plato having ehid d young With forl 
flight fault, and he replying” twas no greatrrab 
»- ter, anſwered but the caſtome of it is. Tho 
' he cannot amend all at once, yet he'muſt n& 
ſettle in any one. Many times alſo we ſee a word 
caſt in by chance, or in mherriment,”' to have 
greater force then a formal admoniition, Ouiuth 
lian”, if any of his young Scholars commuitred$ 
fault, eſpecially too bold and vetiturous , would 
cell him that for the preſent he diſliked it not, 
bur for the future he would nor endure it* fo he 
both indu/ged ther <vit, and corretied their errours, 


gre enim reprebendas quet ſims tonſueſcere. 


ESPECIALLY beware of all'sbſcene diſcowyſe , and 
thole equivocal phraſes, which the wicked invert 
to expreſs their luſt ( imgenionſly as they thiok) 
moſt plauſibly , i. 6. dangerouſly. As likewiſe of 
all filrby S-»gs, and of Lies, wherein cither the 


Magr 
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ab Magiftrate » or other perſon i3 taxed.  Forbear | 
painedMalo Cchicky it the Chald be naturally timorous } 
amen all </courſe of witches , Spirits , Fayries, and the 
like; which intimidate the ſpirit , and fill the 
in bead with vain and rightful imaginations. Alfo 
Sf ail fond Remances , whether of Giants or Love. 
El Thoſe ſeem ro have taken their original about the 
& cime of the Holy-War; when all Europe was upon 
the gag of fighting , ro which they thought thoſe 

ſtories wete very conducing ; but theſe from 
later times, when Caurifhip and /uft were in great» 
ter account then Arms and Valowr. But whatever 
they be , being but Caftles in 2he Aire, it matrere 
not whether they are built for Palaces or Priſons} 
they have-both a bad effe&t : For they imPprets 
upon Children, and' Fwhich isalmoſtrhe fame.) 
upon Women', and weak fitly men alſo , fat 
votions. ' They arc tothe mind what a Feaver 18tD . 
the body, filling rhe Soul with preternatural , it+ 
regular conceits, and” hindering the true woder+ 
t nt foxtieg and rra/ wot ion of things as they are in 
word the World , which tree hiſtories {er forth. They 
have repreſene; actions by a falſe glafs, as-in the idle 
«in% Y imaginations of filly and loole people.” If wan+ 
reds FJ dringand infignificant fanciesi# rhe breiv, CRo-» 
ould FF mances in thought) be to troubleſome to all 
not, well-minded people ; to have ſuch i» writing , 18 
o he certainly much worſe. What z madneſs is it 10 
"ours, increaſe theſe by ſuggeſting more non-ſenſe ? by 
4 printing our follies; and publifkexy Our revyerics ? 
= hey shew us laſt inſtead of /ave, falſe honowr and 
and F valour inſtead of tree ; the World in imagination 
vel for ther im reality, agreeable dotages, pleaſant 
ok] means to render 'men fools. The moſt ddngs« 
© of U rousof all Romances, tre thoſe, which are dre 
the Y up with all the artifice ot good words, habits, 
agh- action » 
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ation, &c- on purpoſe to' withdraw the 

from ſcriouſnes and virtue, to vanity and: 
thines : Comedies, I mean, which who wit 
delight. frequenteth , returns with the paſlic 
and humors there repreſented, Shall 1 fay? « 
recommended. The deſign of them is ſenſual ds 
light and pleaſure (to ſay no worſe;) - which; 
good ſerious man looks upon as his greateſt er 


my: eng ter ormgIOg venit ſen gtin Memy 
caſibus ſuis patitur- Ubj walupt as ih 
IE Ns Jandh Text; de Spe 


pon the ſame reaſon 1 would difilwade all cc 
verſation with, Fools. Auguſtus called Dwarfs ar 
Naturals monſtra mali omits, &- nature ludibria 
as alſo with F-fters, Buffons, and all ſuch as acct 
ſtome to, and ttudy to procure, laughter. A dang 
fous and peſtzlent ſort of pleaſure, that renders 
mind's indulgirig it, like to his that:cauleth it 
light, foolish, vain, and contrary to chit 
andchinkingnes requitite to prudence and gall 
try of _—_ When this paſſion is over , refied 
__ t cauſed it, and the manner of it, and you 
fearce- find any ation whereof you wilt be 
more . really nshameds as of that\which Naturt 
hath not. ſuffer'd ro be ated without: uncomely 
motions of the mourh and countenance. -E  imw 
poſſibile (faith Danti p. 53.) che fiapace/overita nella 
republica, fe colui chegoverna e amice de huffonerie, & 
bugie. And as it isina commonavealth, fo in 1 
family, and in all conyeriation. _. | 


5. : 4 L 
7- LtT him do every thing fora good: exid) 
and the deft way. Firſt; direct hisi#renrions arightd 
and by that means his aFrews- become virtues 4 
and ( which is more ).there will-be inſenſibly. ims 


planted the very eflence of Religion. To ca) 
k inſelf 
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bimſelf decently , tell him , not that the people 
will think better of him , zhat he shall be more 
accepted in converſation ; but tell him, that he 

to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and wor- 
thieſt of Gods creatures. To fudy and be diligent ; 
ot that thereby he may arrive to honors here, 
and be acceptable to great perſons , but to do 
God his Creator the more ſervice. To be play- 
fible, not for bringing abour lirctle ſecular de- 
ſignes,but to advance virtueand the glory of God 
by bis reputation. To be civil _ affable, nOC 


to purchaſe the love of men , but for real cha- 
rityz and the like. Todo his aftions the 5eft 
way Will breed a laudable ambition in him to ex+ 
cel in that which isgood. And fince in ay 
age the ſame facu{ties are employ'd,, only the 

je: changed}, and the a#ions of thoſe faculties 
not many ; it muſt needs be, that our whole lite 


is but reading the ſame thing frequently over ups» 
on divers ſfubje&s and occations. - As the Fool 
perſonates the ſame humour, tho in divers Come» 
dies; and tho ſometimes Lance, Jodelet, or Scare» 
waccico, yet *tis all bur the ſame Buffoon, In #r- 
fancy little quarrels with their brethren , peevish- 
neſles, wilfulneſles, &c are afterwards angers, ha- 
treds, envies , prides» jealouſies; and a fenfible* 
nes in Youth for a gig or a ſugyar-plum, is the 
fame afrerwards for honour or intereſt. And he 
is not the only wiſe man who diſcourſeth of, 
or acteth, great and high matters ; but he who 
ſpeaks or doth, whatever it be, great or ſmall, 
pertinently , and according to the nature of the 
ſ\ubjet; Therefore let your charge, even in his 
youth, frequently refle& upon his own and others 
attions, and cenſure them freely ; that Himſelf 


may be erigaged to know to do better when _ 
ike 


- 
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46 
like occaſion recurs. "Tis gexeroſity not to admire 


every thing he hears or ſees (which ſome mij 
call civility} but to uſe his judgment ; to 4 


commend as well as praiſe; nor to acquieſce 
every anſwer, bur to ſeck for ſolid reaſon, andz 
according to his Capacity, ſatisfation. Ler hi 
alſo in hx ſports be prompt, diligent , aQtive 
fubtil, free, not dishoneſt; and where there u 
. any engagement for vittory , earneſt, contriving, 
watching advantages, yet not quarrelſome ; ets 
deavouring to overcome, yet patient if va 
quished: and theſe qualities will he alſo afrerwa 

t on in more ſerious matters; for if hunting 

a preludium ro War , Childrens ſports are « 
to all other actions of their life. 


$8. IT is alſo neceſſary that the Educator ha 
the diſpoſing of the ſervants ; or at leaſt thar the 
Child have none bur virtuous and diſcreet per 
ſons to ſerve and wait upon him , eſpecially in 
his Chamber: whole diſcourſe at his rifing and 
going to bed have great influence upon him 
many times , either to confirw or deface 1uch 
notions , as have bin infuſed into him the day 
before. Great care alſo muſt be had of recom 
mending him to good C ons , and- rathe 
thoſe that are ſomewhat above him in yeary 
of a good reputation , and ſuch as you will by 
content he may imitate. If you come into 4 
ſtrange place , you = diſcover evil company; 
if they be extraordinarily officious withour any 
reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the young may 
faith, or doth ; if, they offer their ſervice and aſl» 
ſtance to all purpoles ; if they adviſe againſt the 
Governor, or to liberty, libertiniſme, or idlenes4 
if they railly , droll , and ſpeak evil of others, 


elpeci- 
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nee eſpecially of virruous men, or ſuch as the young 


man is recommended to 5 if they endeavour to 
draw him'to unknown, oÞþicure, or ſuſpected 

or bring 21m into much company. Beware 
of ſuch men, and get your charge our of their 
hands as ſoon as you can. 


9, I have often thought it a great shame to 
ſee Beaſts, as horſes and Dogs , taught with ſo 
much care and induſtry , their natural vices cor- 
rected, and their diſpolitions reformed, by al- 
moſt certain rules fitted out of obſervation , to 
every humour and imperfection : Yet many men 
to return nor only not bertered, but much dete- 
riorated from their Governors; till I conſidered, 
that beſides the ignorance, negligence, and in- 
ſufficiency of the Educators, or their undertaking 
to bring up too many> and all by the ſame way ; 
there was alſo required on the part of the Edv- 
cated, the generous concurrence of his own free de. 
fireand endeavour to do well. That ſome alfo 
have ſuch natural imperfections and perverſe 
diſpoſitions, as if not taken at the firſt moment, 
as it were , the prime-prime ads, and preſerved 
with infinite care and induſtry from temptation , 
are difticulely reformed and ftraightned. Nevo 
Was not Tectified by Seneca and Burrhus , tho 
it 1s probable, had he been a private perſon, 
and ſo long under their care till! he had got an 
habit, - imbibed thoſe inſtructions they gave, 
he might have proved a yertuous perſon. Bur 
the Tree returned to his native crookedues before 
It had timeto grow ſtraight. Ciceros Son to the 
fopidity of his nature, added Drunkennes and good 

hip; and no wonder if from Athens 


and Cratippm, he returned as he went to them. 
M, Au- 


4.3 Of Education. Phnrx.l 
| M. Aszrelizs provided 14 of the moſt appre 

”  Maſtersof the whole Empire ( the learned 
Hhius Pollux being one)to educate his Son Comme 
and within a while cashiered five of them, becau 
he had obſerved ſome /evities in their carriag of 
Yet could not the other nine reCtify the frowa 

and barbarous humour, perhaps ſuck'd from, and 
encourdged afterward, by his Mother, at 

time of his conception in love with a Gladiator 
Caracalls was nuried by a Chriftian (Tert. x 
Scapulam )) whoſe education had ſuch force upe FE 
bh him , that fox a long time he behaved himſgqj 7 
ſo, as he gainedthe loye of all men; hujus puriſf if you 
 ritia blanda, ingenioſa, &c. ſaith Spartianus, Buff the re 
afterward the matural humors, which were not ſul rollaric 
ficiently by” ther short time of good education 01 tw 
purged our, ed again , and corrupred the Therel 
whote maſs. In fuch caſes therefore, I advi 


the Edwcator to be contented to do his ende 1.:1 
your, and not eaſily deſpewd; but if no better endea? 
ment, to have patience; and without all paſſion of Re! 
and with due reſpect to the perſon ( careful no in Di) 
to fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the but ct 
family) ſend bim away. He may be fit for ome mMny { 
what elle; as the Spanish Proverb faith , ha Crea70 
which will not make a pot, may make # covert” eur © 
or others may be more fitting for him , or mort 2nd 2 
fortunate then your elf. And fo, as Phyſicians re Þ< 55! 
move their incurable Patients far oft into thelff #e” ir 
je Le your _ from him, that you Mo { 
may not be s ing j® 
_——_— hamed by him, nor your ſelf and. 

WW youth 
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F © wo As i © 


Of the ordering the diſpoſition 
and Manners of the Edu* 
cated, 


» thr I begin withal, becauſe it is the 
chiefeft and foundation of all the reſt, For 
if you can plant in him a v#rizou _—_— 
the reſt is ecaly, and follows as natural co- 
rollaries from thence. ' And this is ſuſtained up- 
on two” general baſes, Conſcience and Hower. 
Therefore, ; 


1..L Er the Educator in the very firft place 
endeavour to plant in his charge a true /es/e 
of Religion. 1 mean not that , which confiſts 
in Diſpating for a party, or in diſcourſe only ; 
but that in the hear? and afeFions. That he 
may ſcriouſly remember and acknowledg his 
Creator betimes; and accuſtome himſelf to 
bear that yoke , which in time will grow eaſy, 
and at length pleaſant: and that he may nor 
be ashamed to ows God Almighty for his Mas 
Fer in this adulterous and atheiſtical generatt- 
on. Our Lord ſaid, that the good Seed, be- 
ing ſows in the grownd of an honeſt and tra» 
Cable diſpoſition , cannot but bring {orth in 
youth the blade, then the ere, and at laſt ar- 
rive at maturity. Regard not any wicked Pro- 
verb, or cenſures of early piety. But if R2li- 
#04 Once take rout in the ut of a Child, 

. t. Ihe 
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1. The principal is ſaved , should it pleaſe 
to call him betimes out of the World. 
. Neither can he in his whole life-miſcarry. Fe 
this is founding him upon the rock, which wit 
ſtands all floods and rempeſts; 3. e. it is 
principle , univerſal , perfect, unfailable ; upe 
which whoever builds , shall live' uniformly 
contentedly, and happily , both here and here 
after : A princip/e, which will bear him upi 
all eſtates, accidents, and aCtions; a princip 
he never need change, or forget. His ſuf 
rings by it will be pleaſant, his /ife -blamele 
his adions prudent, his words diſcreet, hi 
#howghts virtuous and regular, and in all thin 
shall he live according to the perfettion hum 
nature is Capable of. Religion preſcribes a c« 
tain end, the Glory of God, or doing as mu 
ood..as he can to himſelf and others ; whic 
18 an high and nob/e aime, and direCtion 3 and 
hinders all /ownes of ſpirit , diſorder and cot 
fuſion in actions, and inconſtancy in reſolutior 
For if any object be propoſed, he conſiders nat 
ſo much what is lf {or expedient , as what 
is 6eft to be done. From want of ſuch a 
or mark it comes, that moſt men ſpot wnder; 
employ their minds in little by-buſinefles , ut 
worthy their dignity, and not honorable if « 
fected Indeed our wnderſtandings are foolſfp 
and deſires irregular ; and to rectify them we ha 
Fathers and Governors, whoſe wiſdome 
make our guide ; yet is not theirs comparable 
to that of our Lord ſet forth in the Holy Seri 
prures. Frequently therefore inculcate thegreat 
nels of God the Creator and Governor of all, 
and every Tarticular , in this World ; the ſbort- 
es of our hfe, and certainty of judgment ; the 
great 
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at reward for the good, and ſevere puniſp- 
z for the bad. Explain to him the myſte- 
ies of the Lords Prayer, the Creed, Command- 
ents , his obligation in Baptiſm, and the do- 
ine of the Sacraments in due time, Accu- 
Gom him ofren to meditate , and (et before him 
the manner- of the life , which our great Lord , 
he only Son of God, lived here on Earth ; 
and the great ſufferings and mortifications he vo- 
luntarily choſe and underwent ; that ſo he may 
not prefer in his thoughts any my before it. 
Frame alſo for him Prayers conformable to 
his age and condition , which may contain a 
wmmary of biz duty. And take care that he ſay 
them every morning and evening upon his 
knees, not in bed; and as he advancetb, change 
them, leaſt they become a meer form. Let him 
alſo every night, at his going to bed , recolle# 
biflorically what he hath done, and ſaid that 
day ; and for what he hath done amiſs to be 
ſorry, and for what well done give thanks. 
Let him allo trequently (ſuppoſe twice a day ) 
read (one part of the Scripture, and tie Hi- 
ftorccal and Sapiential Books rather then the 0- 
ther, which are more difficultly underſtood. 
In the morning let him, as much as he can, 
order his actions and employments for the whole 
day ; foreleeing what temrations that day are 
likely ro come upon hin , and how he may belt 
prepare againlt them, 


2. LegT him alſo be made to krow bis own 
dignity, the ſublime ends to which he wascre- 
ated, and the noble actions which are in his 

And this both as a Chriſtian and a 


er, 
Gentleman: For it is not good , that the 1a» 
E 2 ter 
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ter (as it too often doth) ſwallow'up rhe fe 
mer » and that ſecular Grandeur banish nory 
true greatnes: for intruth the Laws of the 
pel are greater and more ſublime then whatr 
ture or human providence ſuggeſterh. Ad 


gna » imo ad maxima, nati ſumu , not as Be ſetting. 
groveling on the Earth, obedient to their good £0 
petit , and labouring only for their belly. Majull8 are fur 
Jum, & ad majora genitu, quam ut mancipind trarch. 
fin mei corporis. Sen. Man hath a deſign highallfl ured tc 
then Natire , to be like ro A/mighty God andiff mits, ' 
his Holy Angels ; to overcome kimſelf, maſter ill arrive 
Paſſions , and rule over others, not by fear ax trifles , 
violence, but by reaſon, juſtice, and choices P;ur 
The Arts and $ri/ences he invents, the Laws i he Cal 
Government he eſtabliſheth , the Cities and F, not b! 
he 4uildeth, argue him to be of a moſt nod he gr: 
extraction ; and rhat a good man is worthy tt 

be reverenced of his own ſelf ; in as muc Q. | 
he will do nothing misbeſeeming ſo-noble and true + 


eminent a nature, And eſpecially let him be viours 
fortified, and well prepared tO entertain [ufferings i tuous 
which is rhe great trial and cupel of gallawl noris 
ſpirits, and without which he can never become the f 
perfect , i. e. his faculties can never be advance tive : 
to the height of their power. For in ſome ſon thoſe 
ſufering is the one half of our life, as doing uf prete 
the other. Suffering in body , {ickneſles , pains, moſt 
want of conveniences in diet, lodging, liberty, a& t 
wearines, &c. In good name, obloquies, defame nora 
tions, revilings, atfronts, too much reputation, isthc 
expectation , and the like. In his mind, igno-W of li 
rances of what he defires, or is fitting for him trol (o n 
know, diſcontents for loſs, or miſcarriage offi of Þ 
Relations, and Friends, breaches of friendship, 
treaCheries, ingratitudes, failings of his —_— 
, in 
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iaſulting of enemies, &c. In external things , 
loſſes , poverty, with infinite more. I shall nor 
name /piritual afflitions, becauſe ſeldom inci- 


= dent to this age. Now for theſe and the like, 
What nol let bim be inſtructed how to render himſelf as 
_ _ bitth , as is poſſible , obzexiow to them, by nor 


ſetting his mind upon what is not in bu power ; by 


their good conſiderations peoger to every ſort, ſuch as 
Y- Moe are furnished in many Books , particularly.in Pe- 
"*C114Y trarch. But eſpecially lethim be practiſed and in» 
n highel ured to ſuffer and bear (0 many as his age well per- 
'0d andif mits, with courage and patience. However,he ma 

raſter lf wrrive to the diſcretion zot to be diſturb/d for 


trifles , tor the loſs of a Horſe, a Dog, or a 
choice Picture, or lomewhat of ſmaller value. ' And if 
he can bear a ſmall burthen in youth , doubt 
not but he will be able to Carry greater (till as 
he grows in age- 


Wc 2 ENDEAvouR toſow in him the {ceds of 
le andif true honor , to be afraid of ſhame for miubeha- 
- viours, and to value the good opinion of vir- 


tuous and worthy perſons. The defire of ho» 
nor is of ſo great force in all ouraCtions, that 
the falſe and counterfeit of it. is the great incen- 
tive and encouragement to all wickednes.; that 
thoſe men , who-neglect and deſpiſe Religion, yet 


"gs vii pretendaltogether for honor ;that the horrideſt and 
ans, moſt dangerous deligns never want perſons ro 
vert, W a@ them, if they can be perſwaded to be ho- 
Fambs norable ; that rhe pretended diminutian of it 


100, isthought not ſufficiently revenged with. the loſs 
gno-B of life : bat for it ſo many Barrels are fought , 
n » ſo many friendſpips broken, fo many Laws, even 
7e 


of Religion deſpiſed , and Conſcience and Fuſtice 
rawpled on. Buttheſeare from a 1!ſapprehenſion” 
E 3 and. 
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and miſtaking that to be honorable , which ini they 4: 
deed is not ſo. But I would my 'Edvcated ghot pon 
eſteem reputation only from wiſe and wirt he n 
perſons ; which is the rreſtation of them , thallfl duce Þ 
know beſt, ro his 'a&ions, and a public recon Lec bir 
mendation ro emploiment. By this means he 5h only * 
kf himſelf under that enſign» , and be ranged wit h 
that party , whereof our Lord himſelf is the Coll be can 
prain ; and he will take pleaſure in virtue and Pie £94#10 


when he ſees his actions and waies conformal rerrrr- 
to the ſentiments of: the World of all galianff for uu 
perſons , both paſt 'and preſent. Nor hall N uy 
need to hunt afrer epplauſe and fame ; that wil 

follow him faft enough , with thoſe that arſſſ} Surely 
either indifferently, or well inclined. But tel increa 
muſt expe& obloquy from the cont party MW £9”. 
and many evil words, and much raillery wit _ 
be ſpent upon him ; i= vain, if he have telſl | 4+ 
courage to deſpiſe rhem. Being a Gentleman then,ſ in the 
let him conſider that he is above the tongues off Eraſn 
evil men : That he is enga to nobler and comn 
ſublimer defigns and actions then other perſons; all C 
he muſt ſteer by higher Stars, and ame at fome tecite 
what more Heroical. Orher men labour for al nerab 


fortune , and are a long time before they cm indul 
arrive at that height to which he & born , and 

wherein the virtues of his fore fathers have pl> H 
ced him : he is already, becauſe of his wealth virtu 
ſecured from neceſſity and want of what may beſl of 2 
convenient or uſeful for his ſtudies ; from neceſ- eſpe 
fty , too often the mother of low and abje4F a5 b« 
thoughts, with which a poor man firft combanil to 1! 
before he can conquer any advantage of em 1077 
ploiment. Beſides, by his Family he is already tune 
placed upon the Theater , where all his aftions © who 
$141! be obſeryed and praiſed, even more = 
they 
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deſerve; all mens eyes are upon him ex- 
pling omewharexero inary from him; and 
ſo he needs-not ſome eminent action to intro» 
W duce him into the good opinion of the World, 
Lethim therefore aim at ſomewhat above, not 
only ordinary perſons , but his own conditionallo ; 
ſeat he fall equal to thoſe below him ; for 
he cannot in pradtiſe reach the height his ava- 
gination deligns. Altius ibunt qui ad ſimma tti- 
rewter. Let him fay continually with himjelts 
for what came I into the World ? Why hath God 
given me ſuch riches, fuch parents, fuch re- 
amongſt men, bur to do more good ? 
urely 1 have received five talents, a greater 
increaſe and return is expected from me. AMa- 
gram fortunam magnus avimus decet, 


' 4. Ta15 greatnes of ſpirit conſiſts principally 
in theſe vir1ves; Comitting moſt of thoſe, which 
Eraſmws in his Enchiridion Milith Chriftiani, re- 
commends very efteCtually, but are common to 
all Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier) I will only 
recite fuch as are more noble , heroical, and 4o- 
norable; and leave the prefling of them to the 
induſtry of the Educator. 


H1s Title of Gent/eman ſuggeſts to him the 
virtue of humility , courteſy, and affability; ealy 
of acceſs , and paſling by neglects and otfences , 
eſpecially from inferiors. Pardoning allo injuries, 
as being ſuperior rothem ; and not provocable 
to injure another. Gewnero/um apud avimum cito 
moritur iracundia. He deſpiſcth no man for his for- 
tune or miſery; and is not afraidto own thoſe 
who are unjuftly oppreſled ; for fuch , ordina- 
rily , are men of parts, and if of virtue and in- 

, tegrity 
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regrity , they commonly riſe again, He is 
proud , no not when commended , nor doth 
thing render him inſfolent or haughty above oth 
rions. Nor doth he ſtrive to make himſe 
own to be a Gentleman 4y huffing , ſwelling 
ſtrutting , or domineering over imferiors; nor < 
diſobedience, and reſtines rowards Superiors; much 
leſs by hedoring and quarrelling. So neither 
his clothes and peruque : nor ſtands he upc 
his family, name, wealth , honor of his kindr 


or Anceſtors; but ſtrives to equal himſelf wit , * 
thoſe that began their reputation , in civility dertoke: 
induſtry,. gentlenes and deſcretion. By obediens rather 
to Laws; ſubmiſſion to Governors ; not con} i5 #frai 
tent to do barely what is enjoined, or to makeſſ 119th © 
Law the adequate rule of his ations , he forbe: and. CC 
more then the law forbids, and doth more then] 09ine! 
it commands : he /torns to take advantage of hu ”) ill 
quality to exemt him from ſuch duties, exer-W 
Ciſes, and rules, as meaner perſons are obliged 
unto. He 
recerve 
He doth nothing for fear of puniſpment ; i 40n* 
nor leaves he a kt dec of che dan <eivec 


ger , obloquy, or the like. Courage .is the proper deſifes 
virtue of preat ſpirits Wherefore he defieth worth 
all heele crafts and ſubtilties in negotiations, and Il *7- 
-thinks to maſter his deſigns by reaſon, and ma. I Y ©! 
gnanimity , rather then fineſſe and devices. He 
1s alſo, as much as is poſſible, equal and alike ; 
in his converſation, calme, peaceable; and the MW withe 
ſame in private as in public. He bears alſo withc 
adverſity cheerfully : when delervedly chid or He it 
corrected, is patient ; is open, and free, not - x 
diſſenibling or hiding himſelf behind little net, | 
Or hg-leaves. Invalidur omne nat wa A : - noth 
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He ſcorns to tell a lie Taſ ſaid , that other 
ve othavices were like chp'd or hight, but lying like coun- 
himſe it and fe/ſe, mony ; which an honeſt man 
welling ht not to pey, tho himſelf received it. Nor 
- nor (Mis he afraid to confeſs bis faults, becauſe he com- 
; muc{{mitrech chem unwillingly ; nor ashamed to 
| =— bis ignorance , for he hath a delire to 

n. 


HE is alſo laborious, abſtinent, and willingly un- 
dertokes difficult and painful employments : he had 
rather be in a Camp then in a Bed-chamber, and 
is afraid of nothing more then the dead Sea of 
floth and pleaſure. Difficuties , he knows , bokg 
and conco the mind, lazines effeminates and 
looineth it. Nor doth he deſpond upon eve- 
ry ill ſuccels. Magne indobs ſpecimens ſ[perare 
ſemper. 

He is ready to do good to all ; give rather then 
receive 3 is bountiful , values not great fayours 
done by himſelf, ſo much as ſmall ones re+ 
daw © ceived. Is not ungratetul roothers; but himlelf 
oper deſites no recompence and is content , tho un» 
fieth Y worthily uſed. Boxa facere + mala pati reginm 
and &. He thinks it much below him to hate + 
| ma. W Oy one. 


ke ; In ſum, he is bold without raſbnes ; affable 
the W without flattery ; prudent without canning ;, ſecret 
alſo. without diſſaenulation; devout without hypocriſy. 
| or WY He is conſtant,not ovpiniatre ; liberal, not pro» 
not WY digal ; gentle, nor ſoft ; open, nor foolish ; fru- 

i. , hot covetous. He fears nothing, he deſpiſerh 
nothing , he «admires nothing. 


5. To 
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5. To beger in him theſe and all other 
+ tues, ſet before him good examples ; if of his 
family , anceſtors, and kindred , 'tis the better : 
alſo are thole of his own Countrey » condition 
time,age, acquaintance, and preſent , rather the 
ancient and abſent, No prince (except of a ve 
baſe alloy, as Nero and Commodus) if he hear of 
good __ or Comedian, delires to be like hing 
but if he knows of the nob/e atts of his equal 
he wishes his own were ſuch. Acquaint him alk 
with the ſtories of good and wvirtzows , rather the 
great-fam'd,, men ; for this many times fills hi 
head with vain and fruitleſs imaginations. Ar 
here I cannot but recommend to all perſor 
the reading of hives, of modern rather then x 
cient perſons: which are not the worſe (if dra 
truly) becauſe ſomewhat hanſomer then the Ori 
ginal. As Monſieur Peiresk,, and Monſieur de Renty 
Aleſſandro Luzzaga, &Cc Coglione , Giacomo 
dices, Marquis of Peſcara, Pibrac , Giac. Foſcarini 
&c._ Sir Tho. More, propoſed to himſelf Fo. Fi 
cnus Mirandula , whoſs lite and ſome of his Work 
he tranſlated into English. Carolvs Caluss cauſed 
a Manual to be made for his jnſ{truction in hi 
daily duty , out of the lives of famous perſons; 
and that excellent book of M. Aurelius , ſeem 
to be no other, then ſuch Memorials as he « 
collected for the governing himſelf and Empi 
Examples alſo of evil men, of diſcreetly repre 
ſented, areas uſeful ( if not more ) then others; 
for wiſe men learn more by fools , then fools by 
wile men. The thorns allo, which are dug outd 
his own grownd by admonition or correction, 
muſt ſerve to make @ fevce for the future: ar 
he muſt be manured with the weeds pluck'd up 
in his own Gardes, All the faults, both of _ 
cell) 
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ſelf, and other men, being uſeful to preſerye 
kim from the like. 


6. LET him alſo know the great advantage 
pf Inzocency above Repentance, He that keeps 
himſelf from great ſins, is as one that hath a 

t proſperous woiage; he that repents as he that ſaves 
Wl himſelf wpor a plank, Conlider what the good Fa- 
ther {aid to the frugal Son; AU that 1 have is 
W:bize. And whatS. John of thoſe who continue 
Virgins, i.e Jznocent ; that they have anew and 
culiar ſong, that they ( as immediate attendants) 
folow the Lanb whitherſoever he geeth. And that 
they are _—_ fruits Cmoſt holy.) unto God and 

owr Lord. How happy is he that never goes out 


of his way ! With a reaſonable conſtant pace 
he muſt needs advance much further then other 
perſons. GY fortify bim againſt the three 
Lu 
þ 


great ruins of yout x#ry » debauchery, and 
Gaming ; and al other faults, which tho in them- 
ſelves /efſer , yet his peculiar inclination may 

W render them as dangerous 4s the other. But if 
his garment cannot be kept alwaies chan ; yet 
have a care it may be with all poſſible ſpeed 
waſhed ; and let all endeavour be uſed to pre» 
ſerve him from habitual and cuftomary (ins ; for 
rather then permit theſe, you ought to render 
him up to his Parents, who perhaps may find 

a cure you know not. Dionyſiws (tis better to 
uſe a foreign example for that, which is too 
common _—_— us) having in his youth in- 
dulged himſelf the liberty of debawchery, and fin- 
ding too late the inconvenience , and endea- 
vouring to oblige himſelf to the ſtrict rules of 
temperance ; was anſwerd, tho perhaps untruly , 
that he could not ſafely do it; if he —_— 
is 
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his drinking he would fall into a conſumtionhich { 
ſo in his own defence he was forced to conffrew#ded 
tinue in his fottishnes. So true is that of owfſhbich t 
Lord, He that committeth fin is a ſervant of fiaſf| chame 
and eſpecially in this fin of Druxkewnes , while bwshi 
that extraneous preternatural fire ing thiþf the g 
true, native, genuine heat of the body wes,1 
uireth ſtill to be -nourished by its equal 
nger. 


7. THE preat ſpring and origine of /uf 
Tdlenes ; an bam ncreaſethe re, uf tak 
away the fewel, both shorten the lite. Ply h 
therefore with continual labour and ſtudy, ti 
the Temter may find no bait to cover hispoyſt 
This isthe remedy againſt that fire ,, which cc 
ſumerh ſo many noble Perſons, Families a 
Nations ; an enemy nor to be contended wit 
but avoided. Afﬀcer you have detained from hi 
all Romances, laſcivioys Books , Pictures 
diſcourſes, and yet prevail not, bodily labour 
terchanged with ſtudy muſt be preſcribed : 
it this remedy not , change » and ſugge 
new objets continually. A worthy Prince 
late times, being, by a fervantot his, tem 
ro this fin, shewing him all things prepare 
for the purpoſe ; the Frizce opened the dc 
of the room , and commanded the officiogh Mar 
Ruffian to give him place and ſecrecy : which YOcatu 
he had no ſooner done , bur rhe Prince shut thi] their « 
door upon him, and forbad him ever to ct Great 
again into his preſence. And truly this Temzarii ie 
is theexact, and almoſt adequate , trial of a bran} hou?! 
and heroical ſpirit. He that is not carried aw = Pp 
with every beauty, nor too much with any ot 
that is deaf to pleaſure, and thoſe enticement}] Ting 


which 
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Umtic wich ſo few can avoid, hath a zoble Soul and well 
to coaffrerded virtue, Bur if neither ſenſe of honor, 
t of offjhich this fin wounds more then any other, 
8 of fall chame alwaies accompanying thoſe unlawful, 
| blushing doth the lawful , actions) nor ſenſe 
the grievouſnes of the fin, nor the expen- 
wes, nor ſpoiling his parts, nor danger to his per- 
0n, nor the fear of diſeaſes, and shortnes of life 
pr conſcience of his duty and virtue, nor emp/oi- 
r, nor any other re will ſerve, *tis beſt 
{ him. Thisfortof Love, ſaid Tafſo, isa 
ce, wherein the ſame com is not current between 
4h and ſeller; the one pays honor , conſcience, 
ittue as well as mony, #5e other but love at 
he very beft. Burt berwixt man and wife there 
iy money for money , love for love, and all other 
hings equal. Bur I look not upon Marriage as a 
remedy only for fornication , except in ſuch 
g men, who before the time; are impetuoutly 
arried-on to thoſe dehires 3 it 1s mach more honore-' 
&, bur ſeldom falls under the Educators cogni- 
: gnce; if ir do, he is rather to adviſe whu is 
roefoefit, then who is fit, for a wite. 


8. THE inconveniences of gaming, are, 1. 
equaintance with low, baſe, unworthy com- 
pany. 2. L-arning alſo from them fordid and 
vamanly Arts, as sharking, cheating, lying, equi- 
vocating, which is by ſuch counteq overwitting 
their camerade. 3. Loſc of time and money. 4. 
Great ewgagement of the paſſions, which isrhe moſt 

cial cfectual and (| means to obliterate any good 
thouphr, and i uce the ſuperiority ot the be- 
vn _ 5. Learning,or at leſt patienrly enduring, 
abominable iwearings , curlings, blaſphe- 
ming3, &c. 6. Davger 4 Aa mens Paſont 

; 0 


w 
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How many have bin murthered , more duelled 
upon play-quarrels ? Moxſieur Faret obſerves, th 
only three ſorts of perſons follow the trade of galifl the fat 
ming. x. Coverous , who for love of. mony cardi| for mc 
not what means they employ to obtain it; and find] ble to 
noneeal(ier and cheaper then this which requireif harge 
no ſtock,no rools,no learning, and is readily taken much 
up by any one that hath bur little wit,and leſs conf the wi 
ſcience. 2- Lazy and effeminate who not knowing] paſſio! 
how to ſpend their time better, can deviſe no diffi ſerious 
vertiſement ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe. | alſo be 
wo, ward, who being by fortune, or their own] even : 
wickednes, reduced to that extremity , that they bim bs 
live to day,as if they were todie to mon Skilful 
they may obtain that ſubſiſtence by cheating orfl partic 
hazard , which they cannot hope reaſonably for 
by their induſtry : and not having any virtus 

ility , or lawful emplouiment to ſupply their 
debauchery , they betake themſelves to prey up- 
on the weakneſſes and ignorance of better men 
then themſelves. Here then it is to be ſup- 
poſed , that =o Gentleman delires to advance his 
fortune by the detriment of an other; and 
that to avoid covetouſnes Cthe author ot thoſe 
horrid miſchiefs in gaming.) he ought to for: 
bear gaming, 2s the trade and employment of 
neceſſtous , idle, diſſolute perſons : the cheats 
whereof are ſo infinite, that it is impoſlible 4 
virtuous and ingenuous perſon should learn, of 
avoid, them; and that-it is a ſcience which 
will neither credit its Profeſſor, nor quit the charge 
of the learning. Yet if not as a trade, but with 
due caution practiſed, plays may be learned j 
ſuch eſpecially 2s are menaged by skgl; and not 
fortune only ; to acquaint him with numbring 
and to quicken his tancy and memory. 
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fides » Mu diſcourſe, and ſuch other diverti/* 
ments wil hold out long converſation with 
the ſame perſons. But then ler hinr not pla 

for more money then the loſs of it will be in/ex/r- 
ble to him ; and if his play can bear its own 
tharge , (eek not to gain by it. And ler him (4s 
much as is poſſible ) practiſe to be wn:oncern'd in 
the winning or loling ; to play ca/mly without 
paſſion, To which if he can arrive, he hath been 


ſeiow in his play to very good purpoſe. Let him 


alſo be veract ous , and abominate a lic, or cheat, 
even in hisplay. And laſtly, if a &y-ſtander, let 
bim beware of diſcovering the faults, either un- 
Skilfulnes, or deceit of the gamelſters ; elſe both 
parties will hate him. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. vil 


Of Frugality, or ordering his mo 


and exp-nces. 


I. EALTH i.e. Money being the gre 
wW Initrument , whereby al inks ions 
formed in civil Societies ; and therefore bx 
ing equal to all other external commodiries df 
our life; whereby alſo well laid out friends ax 
gained in the Cours of Heaven ; it is neceflar 
the Ecxcated be taught the uſe and yalue of 
betimes. It is reported of Sr Thomas Mort, 
Father , that , to the intent his Soffmight prow 
a.good husband, and employ his time andir 
tention wholly upon learning, he would neve 
permit him to have any money, but when 
wanted any thing to ask for it. Q#od ades ſiri 
te obſervevit, wt rec ad reficiendos attritos « 
ceos, nift a patye peter-t , pecuniam haberet. And 
this ſeverity Sir Thomas More afterwards migh 
tily commended ; for by that means ((aith he) 
T could not furniſh any vice or pleaſure, I could m 


boſe my time in gaming, nor knew I what wathrif 


rines or luxury were , nor could I employ my ſelf i 


any thing but my ſtudies. Sir Thomas More wu 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary ſpirit 


{o oblervant of his Father, that the Hiſto 
ſaith he never offended him, nor was ever © 


tended with any thing his Father ſaid or did to 
him- And when himſelf was Lord Chancellor if 
England, before he aſcendedwhis own Tribunal is 
Weſtminſter. Hall , he went ta the Kings-Bench- 
Corn 
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Court Cwbere his Father wwas Fudge )) to ask bim bleſ- 
upon hishagees ; And I believe had his father in- 
dulged him the command of all his Eſtate, he 
would have done no otherwiſe then as without it 
So that whether is better to keep all money from 
Youth, or let him have ſome ſmall proportion (for 
any great part he muſt by no means be poſleſs'd 
of)1is a + money not to- be decided by this ex- 
ample. I knew two Perſons of quality , great 
friends, who brought up their Sons together, and 
were of divers opinions and practiſes in this point. 
A 1f we may judge by the event, he, who had the 
wer of money, proved the better husband. 
tneither do I think this to be any more then 
one lingle example ; More, I am confident, have 
miſcarried on the.other fide. Methinks the beſt 
neral rule (becauſe ſeveral diſpofitions are to 
handled ſeveral waies , which muſt be left ro 
the diſcretion of an experienced Educator ) is ; 
That he beallowed /o much a Month to be ſpent 
according to his own fancy , yet over-looked, nor 
fritly watched Cexceptwhere there is reaſon to- 
—_ ſome ill menagement ) by the Governor. 
Who is alſo to reſtrain him from debauchery , ga- 
ming, and all notorious aCts of Prodiga/ity : and 
on the contrary to provoke him to compaſſionate 
the neceſſitous, be bera/to ſuch as have any way 
ſerved him (nothing being ſo unbecoming a 
Gentleman 2s ingratitude) and ſuch like,. Bur 
by no means let him have all. his allowance in- 
tus own power ; for that is to put the &rid/e 
et of big mouth, thc means whereby the Governor: 
mult coerce him. 


M0 


2- LeT him, ( at firſt with the diretion of 
his Governor ) do as much of his own buſineſs ( 1 
F'3 mean 
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mean buying, trucking, giving, receiving , pa .L 
ing , chuling , clothes, iGoke fee. 3 As - car vhich \ 
ble ; for hereby his mind is inured to a gre ces 
piece of wiidom , | Soli ſapienti notum eſt, quan of mor 
fi res queque taxanda ſit. Sen. ep. 82." to eſt:eni tion bo 
compare one ;thing with another ; to zudge ech che, 
value , not only things neceſſary for the prefÞ impoſe 
ſent, bur all others alſo. For the grownds andil this m 
principles of judgment and diſcretion are thelff revenu 
fame, tho the ſubje#s, whereupon they are cxer{{ yer kee 
Ciſed, are divers, Nor let him fear the filhſ8 danger 


Opinion of ſuch Perſons, as think cheapning aff which 
chuſing a derogation to their honor; or 6»yinl py tir 
for the juſt value a theating of the ſeller. th , 
ſeen the greate# King in*Chriſtendom refuſer 
buy what he conceived too dear, and to chang 
the Shop where he thought himſelf not well 
Perſons alſo of very good quality in 7aly are nc 
asham'd to go to a Shop, chuſe, and bargain 
v. g- tor their clothes, and make the Tay/or allo ſevere' 
cut them out of the whole you before them. his Ser 
Whereas an ordinary Gentleman amongſt uf nings' 
thinks himſelf ahaſed, if ot couſened, As if it 
were noblenes to expoſe and luffer themſelves th 4. * 
be overreached, derided , and fooled by an im-W great 
pudent Pedlar, or flattering Hoſt. Who, thoeſl equals 
in our Nation they arrive, by the impudent folh gerou 
of thoſe , who know no nobler way of generolil moſt- 
then to be fooled by the meaneſt and unworthiet of wt 
of all people, to buy the eltates of ſuch Pro-W fultir 
5% digals, as degrade themſelves firſt into a famib8 not þ 
£ arity , then into,an equality , at laſt into an will can | 
feriority , with them ; yet in other Conntreys, of it 
where men have and make uſe of the paw} and | 
God hath given them;they are kept in that degret 
and rank which befits their Profellon. . 
| 3 Lzr 
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. LET him alwaies 6»y with ready money ; 
which will both keep 5im in mediocrity of ex- 
pences , within his bounds, #each him the value 
of money ,"and acquire him very great reputa- 

en tion both with Tradeſmen and others. He buy- 
eth cheaper and better commodities , and is not 
impoſed upon with falſe bills and accounts. By 
this means alſo he may learn to live #zder his 
revenue ; which whoſoever doth not, can ne- 
yer keep himſelf out of debt. It is therefore 
dangerous to have to do with them that keep 50oky, 
which are authentick records , tho governed ma- 
py times (by careleſs or diſhoneſt Boys ; except 
himſelt alſo keep another, and as diligently look 
tw his accounts ; and that frequently too, Fold 
reckonings never turning to the profit of the 
debtor ) : and if after the manner of Merchants , 
under the notion of Creditor and Debroy, 'tis the 
eaher and better. But if he keep his accounts 
leverely, not only they with whom he deals, but 
his Servants alſo, will be more careful what recko- 
nings they bring him. 


4. YounG Men out of emulation have 2 
great vanity of defiring whatever they ſee their 
equals enjoy; and this proves many times a dan- 
gerous and expenſive folly : being accompanied 
moſt-what with a ſpeedy loathing , or neglect 
of what they ancendackly long'd for. Omnu 
fultitia laborat faſtidio ſvi. A young man need 
not be altogether cured of this diſtemper : if it 
can be regulated , excellent uſe may be made 
of it for his inſtruction in many knowledges , 
and gaining him much experience. But to mode- 
rate the exorbitancy , the beſt way is to make him 
an example zo others ; by putting bim upon ſome 

par- 


+ 
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particular exrioſity by himielf, which may wit 
teputation be oppoſed to thoſe many vanities 
his Camerades. And fſnch a one alſo as nee 
not perish with the'uſing, as Globes, Maps, I 
Etures, Medals, Curioſities of Art and Nature,& 
And an excellent piece of inſtruction may te 
inſtilled into them by this means: as to know al 
+ Kings, +: 774 Iona, &c. by their Pictures 
. Which is Hiſtory; Geography by Maps; Anatomy 
Plants, Antiquities, &c. by cuts. 


+ NE1THER let the Educator be too m6 
roſe or (olicitous to keep him from all vanig 
in clothes or a leſt he be diſcouraged. Fe 
few being willing to learn out of the School « 
Experience, and she being a good Miſtris, if ng 
the ſol» one, it is very fitting to make her a part 
ner 1n our inſtrution. Only the Educator ( thy 


is, reaſon ) muſt be the chief Maſter ; and let hi 
charge take out only ſuch leſſons under her, as hy 
Guide shall think fit ; that is,ſuch as may convin 
the Younker of the vanity of thoſe and the like 
deſires. Scriptum eſt enim ( ſaith Rog. Bacon very 
wiſely ) qui non errat non invenit, qui nou corrumpi 
non emendat, qui non triſtatur flow [etatur. 
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as nes CH AP. VIIL 


ture, Of the preſervation of his 
now al Health. 


ECAUSE it is very tedious, chargeable, 

and ſometimes dangerous to repair for every 
{mall diſtemper to a Phyſician, ir is very fitting 
the Governor should know to preſerve his charge 
is bealth. For without that he is uncapabic 
to undergo _ employment; neither can he 
ſtudy , nor follow his exerciſes, when fick ; 
but is -__— to others, and unprofitable to 
himſelf. 


1, In Youth exceſs in eating and drinking is 
nvinels v7 trequent ; neceſſary therefore iris to wode- 
ne like 74te his apperire. Forif the ftomack be ſtretch- 
m» ver | ©1 beyond its true extent, it will require tO be 
filled, bur never well degeſt what it receives. 

Befides it is much better to prevent diſcaſes by 
temperance, lobriety, chaſtity, and exerciſe ( -«- 
Oewraolu Fi MY zparTaAR; } then core them Phy- 
ſick, Qui enim ſe Medicis dederit , ſeipſum ſibi er 
pit. Summa medicinarum ad ſanitatem a_—_— 
anime abſtinentia eff. He that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly or but temperately , needs not ſtudy the 
\ Þ, | »#vleſommes of this meat, nor > of 
"WF that ſawce, the moments and punctilios of air » 


heat , cold , exerciſe, lodging , diet z noris cri- 
tical in cookery and vinenership ; but takes thank- 
fully what God gives him. Eſpecially Jet all 
young men forbear wines and ſtrong drinks, as 

well 
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well as ſpiced and hot meats ; for they introdui 


a preternatural heat into the body, and at le 
binder and obſtruct , if not at length exrmgui 
the natural. 


2. Bur if overtaken by exceſs Cas it is diffic 
alwaies to ſtand upon guard) the beſt remedy 
vomiting, or faſting it out ; neither go robed upd 
a full ſtomack, except by reaſon of drinking & 
be neceſlary to remove him from company z t 
the World may not be witnes of his &rutalit 
and that himſelf may be hindred from all exr 
vagancies , and be ashamed of it the next. dz 
Ler Phyſick be alwaies the /aſt remedy , that N 
ture may not truſt to it, 


3. Ir through melancholy, timorouſnes , or « 
maniſh education ( for I ſee very tew Wome 
well educate Men; nor Men Women) yc 

have imaginations that be is alwaies fic 
(if he- only pretend ſo that he may avoid tu 
and labour, "ris another caſe ) do not at firſt ſee 
to diſcourage him , but rather bring him off 1 
humor by painful and hetſÞ Pfcks which is the 
cure alſo of thoſe melancholic perſons, whe 
ſicknes, tho they are frequently indiſpoled, yet # 
not dangerous cither for life or labour. 


4. Much of health conliſts in exerciſes 
recreations ; which muſt be regulated according 
ro the Countrey, Seaſon , &c. but generally 
ther violent then laſch ; ſuch, I mean, as m 
cauſe the body to tranſpire plenti fully ; and ex4 
thoſe black and fuliginous vapors, which are wot 
to oppreſs young 'men ; that nature be not hi 
dred in her ir iow. Neither be afraid, tho 
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be weary and tired : for wearines is no diſeaſe, not 
joth - heat without putrefattion Cauſe a Fea*s 
ides 6risk exerciſe will render him ſtrong, 
tive, mettleſome'; whereas id/enes contratts a 
Lugvation of humors, wummes of the joints, and 
wes in the brain. Yet violent exerciſes , as run- 
ning, leaping, wreſtling , are not ſoft for thin, 
tholeric, and weak bodies : rendring ſuch old and 
zowty before their time, as they did Conſtans the 
mperor, 


5. DANCING is a moderate exerciſe; fo 
much whereof is to be learn'd as may give a 
jood and graceful motion of the body, No 

ation Civil or barbarous, ancient or modern 
Race our late contradictive ſpirits) that expreſs 
not their joy and mirth by it, which makes it 

ſeem a ſprout of the Law of Natwre. But the 
ule, which is now frequently made of ir, eſpe- 
cially fince it is become a difficult ſtudy, and 
many years, belides infinite practiſe, required 

to a reaſonable perfeCtion in ir , 1 cannot but - 
utterly condemn : ſubſcribing to the ſevere, bur 
= Tw, cenſure of that moſt excellent modern 
Hiſtorian Monſieur de Rhodez. Thert is nothing 
(faith he) which doth more diſſipate the powers o 

the ſpirit, nor more enervate the forces of the $ 

then the raviſhing karmony , the continual agita- 
tiow of the body, and the charmes of Ladies conver- 
ation. The great triumph of ſenſuality is fuch 
meetings; where the eare is fed with Muſick, 
the eyes with Beauties, the ſmell with P , 
the 72ſt with Banquets ; whither none are invited 
worry or come , but 2opleaſe orbe pleaſed. Could their 
ul thoughts be then ſeen, in what a hurry and: tu- 
F vult should we perccive them ? what me -+- 
what 
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what fears, what impatienee , what luſt, vy 


jealouſy , what envying , what difpi | &cÞ jcity. 
Card. Rm in his book Sy "Balls * þ Sri 
Dances faith ; that he, when a young man at the shootir 
Univerſity, and — with great in - Crook 
portunity prevailed with one of their Yrofe/ that ar 
2 grave and prudent perſon, to go along withll $:-n 
them to a Bal: who having the aa} and ob 
ons and circumſtances ithereof, told them wig So bot! 
eat aſtonishment, that it was an invention of th (elves- 


Devilto deſtroy Souls, by corrupting the very be. Div: 


ing and effence of Chriſtiax virtues: When 1 Bash 
ſervanc lighteth a torch, we give him ſtrict charge in comp 
not tO carry it amongſt flax, ſtraw, or the like One 
Why do not Parents forbid their Children w Art an 
frequent thoſe places , where is more danger «ff could : 
kindling another manner of flame? to have the little 1 
imagination ſwelled with the preſence ot Bew- © thortn 
ties in their trim, and under a full fail, when the pearin 
blood bn chafed, _ the mind = upon pleaſure; breath 
is not drinking co/d water, but frong poiſon to om ing n« 
overheated. oF ſed 
eco 

6. I'r will not be amiſs hereto add, that & FF ing up 


vers bodily diſeaſes , infirmities, and undecencin, } and 
may by the Edwcators Care be regw/ated, and eitha © - wards. 
wholly or in good part, awended. For few then couray 
be, who have all the members of their body equal teſhor 
mms and well-difpoſed ; the worſt is corre © delpig 
by bringing ſpirits to that part with labow 

and exerciſe : as 

Shooting in a long bow, for the breaſt and arms, 

Bowling for the reins, ſtone, gravel, &c. 


= OD 
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pecially after dinncr : as did alſo his late Ma- 
jelty 


Squinting and a dull fight, are amended by 
shooring. 

Crookednes by fwinging and hanging upon 
that arm. 

Stammering by deliberate and ſlow ſpeaking, 
and obſerving what words run moſt currently, 
So both Mr Mege and Mr Ozg4tred helped them- 
ſelves. 

Divers miſaffeftions in the eies, by SpedFacles. 

Bashfulnes and blushing, by frequent ſpeaking 
in company, & Cc. 

One example I will propoſe to shew how much 
Art and exerciſe can amend nature. Demoſthenes 
could not pronounce R. To help this he rowled 
little ſtones under his tongue. He cured ' his 
chortnes of breath by walking up an hill, and re- 
pearing ſomerimes verſes without drewing 
breath. He ſtrengthened his voice by declaim- 
ing nere the ſea tide when she roared. He com- 

ſed his countenance by a large looking-glaſs. 
He corrected an unſeemly motion he had in lift- 
ing up his shoulders,by ſpeaking in a ſtrait pulput, 
and hanging a ſpear with the sharp point down- 


wards. It wasa great ſpirit, that with ſo many dif- 


couragements durit adventure upon ſuch a pro- 
teſffion ; but greater ro go through with it,even in 
deſpight of Nature. 
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aſung 1 
wy 
« Y out deli 
Of the divers paſſions, inclination;Þy the 


and diſpoſitions of Man, and the F*,."* 


Inclin 


CHAP. 1X 


w.ys £0 reftify and order hong 
them. ly acco 
proper] 
ceed tO 
I UT that the Educator may clearly (lW1red , t 
his work, and have it, as it were,whollyaWreaſon « 
his view ; 1 will dig alictle deeper ; an»MWiF by th 
tOomize and lay open the ſoul with its operatW/iberatic 
Ons. Perhaps not 10 accurately and punctualithey do 
yet as plainly , and for praftice as «ſefully , ax\Ware tho 
Can ; regarding not the cwriofity or philoſophy ;2es, or 
but the neceſſity and utility of the knowledg 
For he that knows quid homo poteſt, will qui 4. B 
ly perceive what his charges abilities are , treft nd 
what his defects 3 and conſequently what tel oy coula 
remedies. tbrowgh 
cording 
2. IN the Soul then aretwo ſorts of powen,ÞÞf virtuou 
ALognoſcitive, for knowledge. Motive, for action of all t 
Knowledge Comitting apprehenſion as not fab vit, box 
ling under our conſideration ) conliſts in inves this ou 
tion , memory, and judgment , of Which in ther ly, wh 
places. Nature 
Action is in the Will Cof which we hall no cient! 
ſpeak ) or Aﬀetions. And thele are cither Cal tues Fl 
cupiſcible: or Iraſcible,and both theſe are Paſſion: OY tual gr 
tnc [mations. tue, bi 
Paſſions are the natural motions of the Soul t#Þ direQte 
wards objetts agreeable or diſagreeable. Or tht many 1 


m01'00s, 
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otions , or effets , which objetts pleaſing or diſ- 
ng immediately cauſe iurhbe Soul. i.e. what the 
Soul fuffers from its objects immediately with- 
out deliberation. Tho ſome call Paſſtons on- 
Iy the more irregular and wngoverned actions of 
he Soul. 

Inclinations are the frequenter , and cuſtomary 
mhing according to thoſ* paſſions. And, it meer- 
ly according to natural ſuggeſtions, tge7 are 
Wproperly ealled Inclinations ; but if they p:0+ 
ceed ro exceſs, and be not bridled and regy- 
ated , they become vices. Bur if regulated by 
reaſon or Gods ſpirit, they are properly Virtwes. 
If by the probity of Nature, without much de- 
liberation, our inclinations work l/audably, 1. e. as 
Whey do when habitually regulated by reaſon, then 
Ware thoſe natural Inclinations catled nazwral wir- 
tues, or good nature. 


4. By the way take this caution , That you 
treft not to theſe natural virtues, as if they were , 
ul or could be, ſufficient t0 make a man habituilly and 
tbrowghly wirtuow : or, as if he, that aftetb ac- 
cording to them, were really and ſufficiently 
virtuous. W hat Seneca ſaith of Valour , is true 
of all the reſt. Pauciſſimos fortes natura procyea- 
vit, bona inſtitutione plures reddidit induſtria. And 
this our holy Religion exprefſeth more plain- 
ly, when it diſtinguicherh between Grace and 
Nature ; for if natural diſpoſitions be not ſuth- 
11] not —_ virruous morally , neither are moral vir- 
| tues ſufficient for obtaining heavenly and ſpiri- 
ons Of tual graces: Diſpoſitions indeed they are to vir- 

tue, but muſt themſelves alſo be ordered and 

wl 1 directed by Prudence : elſe they will run into 
Ir #6 many miſtakes ; /ove, where there is more rea- 
G2 ſon 
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Teaſon to hate; and cajole, where they should chal 15- 7*! 
fiſe they will allo xegletimany actions of virty 
and 7wn into many of viee:! Nor is it a ſufficienſſ} 16- Ps 
excuſe for any evil-diſpoſitioned , v.g. an angy 
perion, to ſay, that heis ſo na'arally; for we a 
to live by reaſon and grace, not by Nature; nor i 
it well ſaid of a thief, I am {o naturally , for 
to what purpoſe have you reaſon? 
+PAs810Ns, INCLINAT1ONS proper th 


17. E' 
18. Ey 
19. Ini 
20. Re 


| m——_— them. 21, Co 
I. Love. Sweetneſs, kindneſs; contrary ty 
inſenſibleneſs of good. 22 Lo 
. Hotred. Maliciouſnels, evil-naturednefs, WY 23: 7* 
. Deſire. Hear or eagerneſs; contrary to 
colgneſs or Indiflerency. IT 


, Averſation, F rowardnelſs, vishnelſs. eworke! 
Courage, boldneſs; contrary cauſe 
faintheartednels, cowardlinek WW the So 
Fear. Timidity, ſoftneſs, ( contrary lent : 
hardineſs) indifterency.,lazing,& on 4 
quietnefs, love of eaſe, dnlnes.. © found 
7. Confidence. Credulity ; contrary to diſtruls, I &c n 
8. Deſpair, Impatience ; contrary to path} as Mm: 


: +> wy 


ence,longanimity. ry we 
9. Foy. Cheerfulnes ; contrary to ſadne mal : 
10, Sorrow, Melancholy, ſaturninenes; cor man. 
trary to mirth, jovialneſs. any n 
11. Acknowledgment. Gratitude , generoſity ; cot or to 
trary tO ingratitude. 15 104 
12. Wrath or choſer, Roughneſs, harshneb, mor becai 
1 ſity, contrary ro meeknets,. © Soul 

Anger. Promptneſs, briskneſs, rashneb that 
revenge. are I 
Pride. gw: agg > ſwelling. wher 
12. Shame. Modeſty , bashfulnels. ſtrain 
i mana 


14. Impudence- Haſtine(s, impertinency. 
15- Repew- 
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15. Repentance. Flexibility ; contrary to ob- 


{tinateneſs. 

16. Pitty. Tenderneſs, mercifulneſ(s; con- 
trary ro: hardheartednels , 
cruelty, 

17. Envy. Malice. 


18. Emulation. Activeneſs. 
lg. [ndignation, Vehemency. 
20. Reverence. Humility. 
21. Contempt. Surlineſs, diſdain; icorn , in+ 
ſolence. 
22 Love of Women. Amoxouſneſs , uxoriouſneſs. 
23. Jealouſy. Suſpictouſneſs , doubttulneſls 
ſuſpenſe, miſinterpretation. 
IT is to be noted, that many times a man 
worketh contrary to his natural Inclinations ; be- 
cauſe rhe mats follow the cognoſcence of 
the Soul : and ir happens frequently, that a vio- 
lent and ſtrong apprehenſion may be. formed 
on a ſuddain, contrary to what is uſual. As the 
found of Drums, Trumpets, Shouts, Examples , 
&c may put ſuch apprehenſionsinto a Coward, 
as may make him wvahkant ; and on the contra- 
ry wearineſs, darkneſs, rumors, ſombre. and dif- 
mal accidents, &c. may. intimidate ' a valiant 
man. Wherefore it'is great r4ſbneſ5 tojudge of 
#ny mans inclination by any particular action ; 
or to think that every man mutt work, as. he 
is inclined. Again ; Paſſions having their force, 
becauſe reaſon and the commanding part of the 
Soul doth not reſtrain and bridle them ;-it ſeerns 
that Indinations are beſt diſcerned when they 
are moſt at liberty : as Childrens at their play ; 
when they think not of diflembling, or re- 
ſtraining them. And 2. that they, who com- 
mand not. one paſſion , are allo obedjent to others ; 
G 3 and 
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and that he, who is one way paſhonate, is likely 
to be ſo in all, or avy. And 3, that the E ua. 
zor , (ecing the inclination of his charge , my 
moderate, change, and govern, it , as it shall be 
convenient ; and that by changing objects, and 
apprehenſfions; but chiefly by shewing him the 

ood or bad of that, or the contrary, that is, 

y rationally perſuading him to fubmir it to 
realon. 


5. THEsE Inclinations are but as the Els 
ments and principlesof our — and hy 
ors : which are made up of many of thak 
(Man asall other Creatures being ———_— 
tum) and theſe in ſeveral degrees and predo- 
minances ; and theſe alſo mingled ems 
pered with the difference of knowledge or ap- 
prehenſion. And by the way , upon theſe 
grounds, I perſwade my ſelf it would not be 
difhicult ro enumerate all, or the greateft part of 
our ations, and the cauſes order of them ; 
which is a piece of knowledge the moſt con- 
ducing to the well menaging of ourjelves that 
can be; for the variety of paſſions, iinclinati- 
ons, and diſpoſitions is the cauſe of all human 
buſineſs and. affairs in the whole World. From 
the mingling of Inclinations, and apprehenſ- 
ons, ariſe thoſe infinite ſorts and varieties of 
( as the French and Spaniards call them Y Wits; 
we term them Diſpoſitions. The chiefeſt 1 have 
obſerved , 1 will here ſet down, for an 
efſay and ſampler , to dire thoſe, who haye more 
leiture, ro add to them according to their ex- 
perience. Andit would be a work to che» 
raterize them ſo vively, that men ( at leaſt ſuch 
as are extravagext ) may ſee themſelves as in 4 
glals:; 
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and diſcovering their imperfections , a- 
mend and alter them. In general ſome &/po- 
ions are bad, others good. Bad are ſuch as 


t. Such as want wit, dead, ſtupid , ſenſeleſs , 
heavy, dull, forgetful, ſotrish, not ableto opply 
themſelves to any thing , yet are crafty , and de- 
ceitful ; theſe are miſerable. 

2. Idle, ſenſual, lothful, gluttons, without me- 
mory or care, cat-witted, ditſolure, foolish,tmper- 
tinent, obſtinate, untractable. 

3- Weak, baſe, low, fearful, irreſolute , ſoft, 
troubled, mazed, confuſed, emty, open, bashful , 
sheepish, ſneaking, low-i{pirired , yet many times 
crafty and malicious ; theſe eaſily become a prey 
tolow and mean companions. 

t Vain , giddy , harebrain'd , bird-witted , 
ſuch as employ their thoughts in things of no 
value, volatile, deſultory , «kipping from place 
to place, neglectful, hatersof thinking, inconhde- 
rate-heeding nothing after it is out of their hands- 
Fantaſtical, reſtleſs, lght-headed, crack-braind , 
crriedeaway with every new object, never conlt- 
dering what is beſt ; unconſtant, impatient, chan- 

ble; that work without affection or delight, 
ing what they muſt ro make an end, rather chen 
to do it well. 

5- Curious, ſcornful, mockers, jeerers, taun- 
ters, abuſive, reproachful , tatlers, charlatans, 
who upon all occaſions are ready to publish all 
they know to the prejudice of another ; de+ 
ting in making debates and miſchief,cnemies 
of God and charity breeders of all petit factions, 
news-brokers. 

6. Buffoons, ridiculous, flatterers, apes, rimers , 
players, with, airy, light, foolish. 


7+ Proud , 
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- 7. —; pretenders, pedantick, vain-gloriow 
rmal. 
8. Contentious, litigious, quarrelſom, bluſter. 


ing, cowardly, heCtors, froward, perverſe, dilſloy 
treacherous, envious. 


9. Ambitious, arrogant, fierce, rash, impudent, 


violent. 

10. Crafty, ſly, double, malicious, cheats, ver 
ſuti, and who can change their shape, mine, and 
diſcourſe, according to their advantage. 

11. Covetous, ſordid. 

12, Of angry. perſons ſome are ſour , harsh, 
il] to pleaſe, ſturdy, ſullen , intratable , junad- 
viable Ca diſpoſition mixed up of pride and 
melancholy) peevish , fixed upon the work, 
moroſe ( a delicate fort of waſps) who are of- 
fended if every thing be not done the beſt way, 
7. e. as they would have it. Some mens anger 
GRE away in words , clamor, ſcolding, re 
viling, railing, threatning. Others ſay little, 
but lay up revenge againſt an opportunity : thi 
is incident to ſuperiors, who conceive it beloy 
them to quarrel, and who think themſelves 
deſpiſed, if every thing is not conformed to their 
will, Others neither chide nor revenge , but 
turn their wrath upon themlelves, as melancho- 
lic men do. I pitty theſe, for they have already 
the reward of their peaceable wrath : who haye 
a pleaſure in their rorment, and a kind of 
ſatisfaction in their moſt agreeable diſcontent. 
Bur it were better for them to chide even without 
reaſon, then ſtore up this ſooty humor , which 
corrodes body and foul. 


Some are quickly angry, and quickly acified, haſh 
Some are quickly angry, and 


fficultly pactfied. 
Same 
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Some difficu/tly angry, aud difficultly pacified. 

Sore difficultly angry, and eaſily Mo The 

diſpofition of God himſelf. 

13. Pragmarical, prating , impertinent, giv- 
ing judgment in every buſineſs without a fee» 
without asking , in eyery mans company un- 
welcome, 

14 Mad, wild, furious, brutish, untamed , 
terrible , pertinacious , cruel, impious, devilish, 
croſs, precipitious, deſpiteful , revengeful, ry- 
rannical. 

15. 11|-natured, ſoliph. valuing themſelves only, 
their own judgment and intereſt, deceitful. 

16. Melancholick, jealous, ſuſpicious, diſcon- 
tented, interpreting every thing in the worſt 


+ of tenſe 3 and every diſpleaſure ro be contemt, 
WY affront; and all mento be againſt, and enemies 
. _ to, him. 


- Extravagant, Heteroclites, Alchymiſtical 
or ble 


little, ſſed-ſtone-men, Aftrologues, Diviners , 

y * thi paſſionate lovers, Romantick. 

beloy Good diſpofitions alſo are of ſeveral ſorts. 

nlelvs 1. Subtle , sharp, piercing , ready , vigilant» 

0 thei Þ aentive to buſine s, {agacious. 

» but 2. Argute, acute, quick in giving anſwers and 

_ reparties, reſolving doubts and ſpeculative yue- 

= ſions, inventive. 

) 206 3- Facetious, merry , cheerful, gay, jovial, 

nd of WTpHTiA04 

aces 4. Wiſe, prudent, judicious, that examine 

ithout things to the bottom, able to diſcern and judge 

hcl of things alike, ſage, grave, practical,cxperienced, 
that know opportunity. 

bo 5. Free, noble, & — bountiful , mcek, 

Wo] peaccable, quiet, moderate, magnificent. 


6, Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending others 2 
an 
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and ſpeaking their own-minds,back'd with reaſon, 
hardy in dithicult enterpriſes, brave, warlike, 
valiant, ſeniible of honour. 

7. Stable, magnanimous, conſtant , ' patient 
in adverhties, and buſineſles. 

8. Induſtrious, thinking, ingenious, univerſal. 

. Religious and devour. 
here 1s alſo great mixture and compoſtion of 

theſe, ſometimes contraries feeming equally emis 
nent in the ſame perſon. Procopizs ſaith of Fuſti- 
man, Juxta malignus erat & deceptu facilis , cuju 
ingenium pravum + fatuum dixeris. Diſſomuls 
bat ipſe fraudibus omnium expoſitus. Temper 1men 
tum inſolitum, eumex contrariu conftet. Inconſtav 
amicts , inimicis inexorabilis ; avaru, contentioſw, 
novarum rerum cupidus ; ad ſcelera facile , ad oth 
ma uullis ſuaſionibus moveri poterar. Yet is not 
this remper ſo unuſual as Procopiue ſuppoſeth, 
For moſt men miſtake a vice ſor a ſeemingly-like, 
but really-contrary , virtze, As pride for great- 
neſs of ſpirit ; heftoriſme tor valor ; cunning for 
Wwiſdome 3 which are really contraries. And in- 
deed concerning yoang Men, and all others (a 
Women, perſons ill-educated , &c. ) who fol- 
low their preſent apprehenſions and imperwy 
without much conſidering their aftions, or re- 
Hg their inclinations by reaſon, it is often- 
times hard to diſcern whether they be virtuous, 
or vitious; Which is not ſo concerning thole 
who are habituated + for then all wirrues FP 
together, as well as all vices. And thoſe conſt 
tions are eaſily diſcovered by their own light. 
But natwral virtues are often accompanied with 
ſuch natural vices as are habitually contrary, As 
meetkneſs is often joined u—_ — 3, and 
then it proceeds from waxes Of ſpirit and ap- 
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83 
prehenſion. Whereas habitza/or acquilite meek- 
nels hath perhaps an inclination to {loth, but 
hath mortified and bridled it. 
tue appeareth and sheweth it ſelf, when neceſ- 
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And every vir- 


ty or fitting occalion requires it. SU gravity 
in a Child, and thoſe who being old: are yet 
children in underſtanding, is accompanied with 
dulneſs, formality , pride, and cenſoriouſnels : 
becauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, not 
from choice ; and ſeeks to: juſtify and shrow'd 
that defe& by finding fault with others. Whereas 
true and laudable gravity is oppaſed only - to 
levity and folly. So natural civility and courteſy 
is joined with effeminacy ; /everity with impla- 
cability, and the like, 


6. CLiMaTEs alſo, and divers other accidents, 
produce various inclinations ; not rhat any Couns« 
try produceth only one inclination , but only 
more of one then another. $o al of one age are 
not alike inclmed , tho mof of them arez and 
more in-yourh then age » becauſe the manners 
acrethen /eaft artificial. 1 will ſet down therefore , 
and becauſe moſt to our purpole, the inc /inations of 
youth ; thar the Edwcator may in ſome meaſure 
be able tojudge, which are imperfections of the 
Axe, and therefore like to fall off when his 
charge arrives to maturity. Only this caution 
ought to be obſerv'd ; that he humor or excourage 
ot his charge in any of them, for that is ro 
perſwade him to be @ child alwajes, And aly 
that, it he be in any of them exorbitant , the 
fault then ſeems to be of the per/on, nor of the 
age; which happens very frequently: and therefore 
requires more care, and a more carly and 
efficacious remedy in the eradications. 


Young 
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Young men then, being guided by /enſe, 
and paſſion , not reaſon, experience Or diſcreti 
are izconuſtznt and unſeried. Forthe ſenſe bei 
eafily tired with the enjoyment of its objed 
and the Soul (being made for ſomthing” & 
rer ) not finding ſatisfaction in things ſenfſib 
they conceive 2 faſtidiouſneſs of the preſent , q 
a deſire to change: and this 1s neceſſary for tha 
condition , that they may not obſtinat 
and-fixedly refit (as old men commonly de 
the introducing of fuch hadbirs as are neceſl 
to rhe perfecting their faculties , and maki 
them happy. For tho their paſhons 
eager , and fenſuality predominant , yet ther 
retſtance is ſtrongelt at the beginning, after 
wards they with patience are brought off ; thei 
natural inconſtancy ſuggeſting advantages ty 
the Director, For their preſent though 
being vented , they are at long-running, a1 
fish when wearied, brought tamely to your 
hand : therefore alſo you may hope wwell off for the 
moſt of them, but be confident of none. He rally d 
alſo it cometh that with leſs reluQtancy thy} wit 1| 
embrace ſuch know/edges as do not thwart tha with v 
pleaſures, and ſenſes, but of wore/ity and prudence they 
they are leſs capable ; and thar in fickneſs wha viidor 
ſentualiry fails , _ are eafily wrought upon jſ they 
Therefore alſo are they opex, and free, eaſily di} dence i 
covering their thoughts and inclinations. Ego 44ing; 
alſo , haſty, wnadviſed, ſudainly reſolving, ant 
as violently purſuing what they reſolve fora vu 
little time. Quicquid volant waide volunt. Str 2*1/0ns 
wacful alſo, as not tamed by. adverſity or ne ard 
ceſtity. They are alſo tckew with fbews, reſerve 
lantry in cloarthing, &c. defirous of whar | 
ſee, and weary of what they polleſs > awdirij cither 

[1 
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ts do what they cannot, or should not , but neg- 
k#ful of what they ought and can, Therefore 
gladly would they be {armed but nor ſtudy ; be 
excellent , but not takg pains: conſequently ex- 
cue, calily ſeduced, negligent, careleſs , fear- 
forgetful, improvident und credulous : De» 
of honor, and making a shew of excelling 
in- beauty, clothes &c. of getting the victory ar 
play and gaming, yet valuing honour more 
then gain; wanting experience they are anzry , 
and fierce , enemies of thinking and conſideration, 
wil and therefore rather affecting bodily exerciſes, 
S# at which they labour and ſweat wicthour mea- 
ſure. Full of hope alſo, catching at appearance, 
gay, merry, laughers, modeſt, bashful ( becauſe 
ignorant) pittiful, loving thcir companions 
and follies more then riches ; the want whereof 
lament not, becauſe they know not their 
value ; therefore not looking beyond the preſent , 
nor avoiding ill conſequences. Imitative allo ; 
for the Soul, being a blank paper, and natu» 
rally deliring to be furnished, greedily imbibes 
what it ſees before ir ; and this is that faculty, 
with which God indued them on purpoſe that 
they may learn, and advancein knowledge and 
wiidom. Children ſpeak nothing bur what 
they hear , and do nothing but what they ſee: 
hence they are generally addicted to deligning , 
ating, &Cc. 


Sucn then being the conditions of young 
perſons ; thoſe who have the contrary are to be 
feared 2nd well look'd after ; eipecially the fly , 
reſerved, cloſe, who are alſo commonly cunning 
and- maliciow. for this reſervedn2is proceeds 
either from pride, Conccit of cheir owa abiliries, 
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and unwillingneſs. to be taught ; or from 
deſigns; for Who ſtrives to conceal what 
Cares not who knows? or from Jealouſy , th 
others perſons counſel them not for the bel 
Theſe do uſually 'guide themſelves by we 
that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken , when 
by they are eaſily enſnared and ruin'd. For 
man bcing able to bear the burden of bis 
#houghts, and theſe having no friend or cor 
dent, they have no other courſe to ſteer. The 
will with all patience hear your advice an 
reprehenſion , when they are reſolved nothing 
shall work upon, or alter, their purpoſes. Some 
times they will take notice of fo niuch as ſerve 
to their own defignes, and miſinterpret and 
detort what you ſay, even contrary to your intet- 
tion. Theſe perſons are commonly ſeized 
flatterers, miſtreſſes, or at beſt fall into low 
mean courſes. It is difhcult to care this malady 
jet ere they know their ſtrength, threats and 
punishment do them good : or accidental recon 
mendation of (uch to their converſation, who my 
humor them by counterfeiting the ſame inclins 
tions, and complying with then, till by little and 
little they can shew them the great advantage of 
freedom and openneſs. 

It hath bin alſo the obſervation of learne 
men , that the ſad, melancholick and querale 
hardly advance to any great proficiency. Pre 
cipue vitentur triſtes, &> omnia deplorantes , qui 
bus nulla non cauſa in querelas placet. Sen, Neque 
illum rriſtem ſemperque demiſſum ſperare poſſum eretla 
circa ſtudia ments fore. Quint. uerulouſne 
ofren proceeds from ſome inward debility of 
body , as Sharp humors, mal-conformation of 
ſomepart, or the like. 
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IMPUDENCE is Commonly a forerunner of 
debauchery , violence , contemt of Laws ; alſo 
of heed/eſneſs, forgerfulneſs, ſlowneſs of learning 
and wiſdom. Confidence is the medium be- 
wwixt it and bashfulneſs. *'Tis obſerved in the 
life of Emanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy, that 
when a Child, he had the confidence to ſpeak 
to any perlon , asHe did to Charles V. that great 
Emperor ; but, if what he ſaid was not approved, 
he preſſed it not, nor was offended when 
denied ; which ſeems indeed to be the: rrue 
notion of Mogeſty and Covfidence ; to expreſs his 
m.nd freely , yet entirely ſubmitting himſelf to 
the judgment of his Superiors. 


BAaSHFULNES on the contrary is an evil 
weed, but fig Of a fruitful and good indoles. Care 
muſt be had , that in weeding it we extirpate 
not modeſty. A basbful man is not his own 
maſter, nor uſeth his own judgment, but is 
over-awed by other boldneſs ; and the more 
impudent have more power over him.. *Tis alſo an 
evil guardian of youth , betraying it, contrary tO 
its own deſire and inclination, to the worſt 
men, who hurry it to evil actions and places. 
How many have loſt their eſtares, honors and 
lives, becauſe they were aſhamed to diſtruſt ? A 
man invites you to drink, to game, to rob, tro 
be bound for him : caſt of that foolish modeſty, 
deny him, An impudent flatterer comes 10 
eat upon you , he begs an horſe, a ring, 2 gar- 
ment; give to the deſ-rver, not the beggar. Some 
are fo bashful , as not to fend for a good Phyſ- 
Gan, or Chuſe a good Lawyer or Governor , he» 
cauſe they are acquainred With a worſe. Begin 
betimes to break this tault in ſmall ma-rers» 

1 2 excrete 
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exert your liberty and judgment in denying ty 
drink, to accept a recommendation , to leaf 1...;y 
money, to admire every one you hear praiſe 
And be conſtant, not overcome with impor twnih, 
another fort of impudence. 


occalic 

7. THERE are two Diſpoſitions moſt inciden —- 
tO young Perſons of Ouality 2 Decauſe they mot and ty 
relemble greatneis of ſpirit, tho in truth « upon | 
much oppoſite to it as a Drop/y to health : angrin 
which I $hall ſpeak ſomewhat more copiouſly, nativi 


Theſe are Anger. and Fride. The one is the very { 
counterfeit of courage, thejother of Magnank ceeds 


mity, rally 1 
WE” | - | 8s chi 

1. AN angry clination in Children diſce-W __ 
vers it ſelf either by pertishneſs, peevidhneſt ſh ... 1; 


baſtineſs, &c. or by ſurlineſs and ſullewneſs. Thy 
all in youth of mettle are prome and ſeem wi ,,,, 
be angry naturally, yet doth that shew it ſelf in 


brickneſs and cheerfulneſs, this in frowardneſ; and oy 
incorrigibility. 1f this evil weed grow up with Los 
them in age» and they be not broken of it being 
bertimes; it makesthem follow their own imps . we. 


tw, Ceſpiſe counſel of friends, and authority df 
Superiors ; Eripi fibi ſuwm judicium , etfi pravm, are 
won ſinunt ;, they detend and hug their error, 

and had rather continue in it, then change, of By 
repent by others advice. Alſo becauſe they 
are inconſiderate and furious, they purſue then} 1; 
Purpoſes good or bad with great force and con 
cernment; and therefore take not the apteſt 
and moſt rational meansto obtain them. (Fa 4.2 
reaſon judgeth what is fit and juſt , anger uſerh 

that as fir which it judgerh to be ſuch 3 which 

makes many good Hunters, for we are nat 


angr) 
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cauſe it ſprings commonly from ſmall matter 
a word, a jelt, a taunt, a neglect ; endeavow 
paſs by , pardon, and get quit of the occaſion; pluck | 
examine no faults roo curiouſly; chaw not nal 1s i» * 
reflect upon, them ; argue not, nor confider what 
other men will think or fay 3 for that ble 
and kindles the flame. Neither deſire grea, 
much , difficult , or rare things; nor deſire vebs 
mently ; be as indifferent to all things as is poſh 
ble ; and make uſe of common things , rathe 
then appropriate them to your ſelf ; that 
and MINE aregreat ſticklers for anger. Wha 
you are mm a fit , refiet upon your ſelf and you 
inner conſtitution ; ſee how the whole trame x 
diſordered Cit is a paſſion even in the externd 
23 deformed as dangerow) and either conquer it 
(which after you have done ſometimes , th} cines * 
victory to a vigilant perſon is much eaſier )o 
at leaſt defer what your paſſion promts you wi} - 2. | 
do; for whatever 1s done in anger, may ab ger: 4 
be done with judgment. For diſcretion ſaith diſcer 
not, do not punish a faulty Servant, but doit} caule. 
prudently. Some endeavor to ſuppreſs anti} fands 
uench it by violence, but then ir 1s apt tw} excell 
ent cither into melancholy, or malice, In y« 


and envy. ingra 
pe« 


THr Education alſo of choleric perſons is not} but p+ 
leſs difficult, except they be menaged when ng!) 
wery young ; for then their humor may be bro-& allo; 
ken by force and punishment 3 but when they 10 ar 
begin to underſtand rheir ſtrength, fair mean | come 
muſt be uſed , for fear of breaking alſo then f{eldo 
ſpirit ; and while we cure the angry man, WE nour 
make him ſoft and lazy. For this paſſion, and nilion 
ſpirit , are many times ſo twiſted together , that 

x 
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is difficult to diſtinguish the aRions of one 


AY 
mat ter 


avoxr bf from thoſe of the vther ; and conſequently to 
ccaſions; pluck up one without deſtroying the other. Ir 
not nalll is ins Vain ts admeniſþ Or _ when the 


er whalf paſſes « violent ; for at beſt "tis but as burning 
feathers under the noſe of one in a fit of the 
falling ſickneſs; which may perhaps raiſe bim 

, + cannot ce bim. But when be us ſober, 
furnish him with good remedies and conlide- 


nations againſt a time of neceſſity ; as men do 


that 1 when they fear a Siege, and expet no relicf 
Wha from abroad. Or check, it with another paſſion, 
1d you « with shame, or fear, or joy. Indeed cheer- 
rame off fulneſs and moderate pleaſure clear up the ipi- 
*xternd rits: and tho ſadneſs and anger differ, yer are 
rquer tf they much alike in their cauſes, and the ſame medi- 
es, th cines are good tor both. 
fer )or 

you wif - 2. PRI DE is many times grafted upon an- 
ay ak : and is ſo like to it, that it is not ecaly to 
» ſaith diſcern which operations proceed from- which 
it dot} cauſe. It is grounded in an error of the wnder- 
/s and} fanding, i. e. avainand falle opinion of his own 


excellency above others, and above the truth. 
In youth it diſcovers it ſelf by contems of others, 
ngratitude , injuriouſneſs ; accepting all honor, 

pect, and officiouſneſs as due and deſerved , 
but paying none : therefore comver/ſing more wil- 
lingly with inferiors, and domineering over them 
alſo; ncither is a proud man familiar or friend!y 
to any bur flatterers, to whom he eahtily be- 
comes a prey. For of all human actions, pride 
ſeldomeſt obtaines its end ; for aiming at ho+ 
nour and reputation it reaps contemrt and de- 
rihon from all ſoberj perſons ; inſtead whereof 
be embraceth the lies and flatteries of ſuch as 
thereby 
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thereby gain and menage him. His care 
not to do well, but to ſeem ſo; and therefor 
he is ashamed to confeſs a roredy error , igng- 
rance, or inferiority 3 to learn or be taught; 
to be chid or corrected, Inſtead of amend 
ment he is ſullen and dogged. He is ſeldom 
free from envy , and therefore impatiently hean 
the praiſes of another , eſpecially his equal; 
but he ſwells , looks digs ſtruts, vapors, and 
boafts to \shew what he thinks himſelf 1 
be + he is diſpleaſed , hateth, and revenget 
if not treated according to his merit. Cow 
paring himſelf with others "tis to his own advas 
tage ; looking only upon their errors, and aþ 
randizing them into faults and vices: but u 
his own virtues, which are all heroical, Els 
cially prying into the actions of Superiors , whon 
he imagines ro uſurp upon him , who deſerve 
and can menage all things, better then they. body 
Therefore if in power, he becomes imperious, ty- 
rannicat; opiniaſtre , impatient, if every thing Þ &@ 4c 
correſpond not to his detires : but if he fall int 
miſery , as commonly ſuch do ( being more & 
poſed to it by reaſon of their high valuing of Þ gvlica 
themſelves) he is low, vile , cowardly , and times 
dejected. His great badge is ſimgularity, and buy Y (oo 1 
diſcours runs much upon 1, me, mine, &c. This Y jike : 
being a fault of the mind , and not radicated in 
the temper of the body , is reduced ro equani- di/poſ 
mity , by mortification of his own conceirs and 
tancies; either by punishments, by reaſon and 
good counſel, or converſing much with ſtrangers; ſe ge 
or by the method taken by God Almighty to *'S 
humble him by others reſiſting, deſpiſing , and ſe in 
cxofling , him. | | 
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$. 1 have not obſerved that any Phiſiogno- 
mical ſigns are infallible : not, tho many of 
them concur in the ſame indication; and tho ma- 
ny famous Authors and Proverbs in all Lan- 
ges ſeem to authenticate them. For indeed 
the temperature of the _ {ſeems no otherwiſe 
to be the cau/e of the atfjons of the ſoul or per- 
ſon, then as the temper of the Axe is the cauſe 
of cutting ; to which many other things as fi- 
gure, weight , motion, Ec. are required as well 
wit; and yet altogether are bur the aſtru- 
ment of the man, who by greater ſtrength, dex- 
terity, &c. can work better with another ſort 
of a worſe tool, and; can make ove advantage 
remedy another diſadvantage. We (ce alſo that 
ſtudy and experience give more force tothe ſoul, 
then any diſpoſition whatſoever of the body ; 
even as temperance, labour, &c. make 
body more obedient: all which are great feſti- 
monies of the Souls ſpirituality. *Tis commonly 
ſet down by Authors, that tell and men 
are of /mall underfianding and courage : that 
it is a ſigns of wit, to have a curious faſt, and 
delicate ſtomack ( which indeed proceeds ſome- 
times from the weakneſs of that faculty b 
too much intentive ſtudy) and many ſuc 
like : which is in vain to repeat ; ſince it 1s 
not difficult to shew that ſome of contrery 
diſpoſitions have the ſame ſigns : and of con- 
trary figns, V. g. tO ingenuity , are yet ingent- 
ous. Seneca ſaith of Claranus ep. 66. Inique 
ſe geſſit natura, & talem animum male colloca- 
vit : aut fortaſſe voluit hoc ipſum oſt endere , poſe 
ſe ingenium fortiſſimum ac beatiſſmmum ſub quaii- 
bet cute latere. Ft widetur in exemplum editus, 
now deformitate corporis fedari animam. Tas 
e 
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like is verified of the Preſident Pedro 'Gafſts, 
that recovered to the King of Spain , Pm 
almoſt wholly revolted : and of many mon 
in our memory. Yet thus much | willi 
grant, that the paſſions diſcover themſelves ab 
moſt inevitably by the countenance ; becauk 
they, being ſudain and violent mutations 
the Soul, cauſe the like alſo in the ſpirits; 
which shew themſelves through the thin : of queſtic 
in the motions alſo of the exterior member. a chil. 
Bur it is not ſo with the inclinations rand} firy ar 
diſpoſitions , which are by our own ind» ones , 
ſtry and habituations turned now into n+} ſtay f 
tural : and impreſs no ſuch violent or «| ratene 
traordinary motions 1n any part, either of (pK ment 
rits , or body. queſti, 


9. MoRE truſt is to be had to ſuch othaſf ing 3 
ſigns, as ſeem to be the flowers, which precede medit: 
and pretend ſome ſmell of the Pr it (elk = Prim 
Theſe then promiſe wvirtve ; modeſty , obedb iſ fiſtere, 
ence, adviſablenels, compaſſionatenets, loving what 
virtue in others, and conſorting with ſuch, # of his 
cheerfulneſs, aptneſs ro friendship , impatience quer « 
till reconciled ro any he offended, mildneſ, & nothir 
humiliry. Thoſe who are apt to fed rears, i memor: 
are of a ſofter and lovinger diſpolition, as thoſe & ration, 
who cry and $shed no tears , prove commonly} ing. 
ſtubborn. Signs of nobleneſs and generoſity are, youth 
to confeſs a fault rather then tell a ly, or frame the be 
a cobweb excuſe ; to be aſhamed t be over # Scholz 
Come in any laudible ſtudy or exerciſe ; *#Þ preat | 
to be angry when juſtly reproved, or corrected, Þ boy at 
( moneri poſſe, ac velle , ſumma virtus eſt ; ) to 0Y} delign 
more for honor then reward ; wort to be cally he be 
diſcouraged or deipond , but to be mo re 
Y3 
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''G ly; to d-ſire difficult employments ; to paſs 
 » Fa b {mall 0 nces ; mot to Geri others detects ; 
7 monlil to be more ready to excuſe then aggravate 
illinghJ faults of his Companions ; laſtly , to 6e grate- 
ves abi fa, eſpecially to his Maſters, Teachers, and 
becaukeſ Servants. Signs of a capacity for ſciences , are, 
ions off attention to what he goes about ; demanding 
/pirit:; the reaſons of things. | By the way asking 
'» : of queſtions very much diſcovers the ingeny of 
zember, 8 @ child : for to ask many is a tign of curio« 


s and 

ind 
Oo nþ 
Or ab 


of ſpb 


fity and wit; to ask -vain and impertinent 
ones , Or the ſame over again , or not to 
ſtay for an anſwer, of folly and inconſide- 
ratene(s ; material and rertinent ones, of judg- 
ment and diſcretion. }) WHY is the great 
queſtion of knowledge ; nor ro. be {aticfied with 
a flight anſwer ; ſagacity , and much- think» 


| othalff ing ; wo? talkative, bur reflefting inwardly , 
receleſ} meditating with, and entertaining himſelf; 
it (elk Primum argumentum compoſite ment is \ poſſe cone 
obede i} fifere, + ſerum miurari. Good imitation of 
loving} what he ſees. If he have ſo much confidence 
ſuch, of his parts, as to hope with induſtry to: con» 
tience quer every thing , but without labour to-do 
dnefs, | nothing well; if he have a ſtrong faithful 
tears, memory for things, tho not for words ; af .2 
s thot rational, methodical, and regular underſtand- 
monly ing. As Democritus ſeeing Protagoras , When a 
'y are, youth, to bind up a faggor —_ and to 
frame F the beſt advantage , conceived him fit ro be a 
over Scholar. And' Cimabve rationally conceived 
; us =_ hopes of Giotto Bondoxe, when being a poor 
ectes, | boy and keeping his Fathers sheep he ſaw him 
to dF detigning oneof them upon a brick. Afterwards 
cally he became the reftorer of that whole art , and 
right-F the famouleſt man of his age. A child that delights 


i" 
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in tormenting , and vexing either Beaſts or Mey 
Cas the inches of Caliguls, that let her na 

row to ſcratch her companions and ply: +E 6pridles 
wa) is of an ovil, pakdious, on beſt ©... 


DEL1GHTING in gallazvtry comm 

rrends lownefs and wetkneds of ſpirit, BN nel 
ave thoſe Women, who have nothing by 
their "mr » entitle them to _ buy woe i 
ſlovenlineſs , if it proceed trom negligence, ieN 
if he be careful in other things, eſpecially df | peas 
concernment , is a very ill ſign: as morem di ; 
cintt#i vivere Natte. But it from particuly did th 
of delicateneſs , as too low and meinÞ 4. :. 

"tis a good lign , cave 716i d male precinito pron, 
A fig» of timorauſneſ; and effeminacy is to indulg pole 1] 
divers fancies, and to pretend to ſee- imaging ptter ds 
tions and ſpectra (things which valiant. ma z,, : 
are ſeldom: troubled withal as allo to pretend} ,,,,...,, 
.antipathy- to divers ſorts of meats 3 &c. and 
[5] {s is the prologue to craft and difle formare 
mulation. Unſeaſonable gravity many timesinÞ 4,47. 
dicates ſlowneſs to ſciences, negligence , and get per 
weak memory. Qwickneſs of wit is in danger e 40 
ro usher in pride, contemt, abuſe of others, bo 
and negle&t of _ Acuteneſs and ſagacity Þ .. v1... 
is often Meeaipgend with anger and precipy pro: a 
tiouſneſs. Such alſo, if Students, are apt to - 
fall into needleſs curiolities, factions and he Y 1, 
ies. For they ſearch not to the bottom; ...... . 
t having principles think to. work our te,” :c 
reſt by the dexterity of their wits. Yaiz-glor &} 4.0 
ouſneſs is alwaies tubject to flatterers, Diſtice U v4... + 
ish between ſoftneſs and meekneſs : the mort 
De the leſs un ing , the more meek, the 
greater 
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ter generofity and nobleneſs of ſpirit : a 
Df man harh no anger or gall, a meek man 
bridles and maſters it. Huffing and ſwagger. 
ing ( like bottled drink) commonly shews wane 
of ſpirit, for it is but froth that makes that 
noite , and preſently tuch become vapid, and 
diſtaſtful, 


10, Ws muſt tak? heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperfeftions or faults incarable, bocauſe 
according to a ratwel inclination : or if a child 
be not exa&tly fuch a one 2s we would have 
him , that he muſt be treated as the Br-chmans 
did their children , whoſe indoles they diſliked, 
thandon them in the Woods to rhe wild Bzaſts; 
ot 4s the Inhabicants of Madagaſcar ; who cx- 
poſe a)! r11eir Children born upon a Friday, Tur- 
er deſperatir quicguid fiers poteſt, faith Oninti- 
ban. Iud 4eſpermdum eft poſſe nos caſu bonam 
wen ter! influ:re : labrrandum eſt : oy wut wvorum die 
WF! Cute labor quidem magnus et , ſi modo animun 
* B fwrmare incipinmr's, atitequrm dureſcat pravitas equa, 
fed xe: indureta defſpero. Niki! eſt, quod non e:xpu- 
| fhet pertimnx pers, _y mtenta ac diligens CWYa. SCN, 
a &@ $o. Letthe induftrious and skilful educa- 
meth tor make many trials and divers experiments , 
| #Phylicians do , before they give adeterminate 
ccipe proznof7ic. 


d he Now, of eres ſome are general. AS 1. to 
hom; Bf make them know their infirmity , and that it is 
an infirmity; and 2. that they be willing ro be 
cared. For it is not as in corporeal dileates , 
iltite Y when the body is neceſſitated, by connexion of 
monty cuuſes, to: undergo and fuffer the malady ins 
Kt ambent. But here the _ is in its own pow» 


T3 
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er , ſubject to it ſelf only and its own will, af 
that direted by the underſtanding” Whe 

fore the firſt ſtep to a cure, is to convince | 
reaſon that they doill, i.e. to acknowledge the 
diſeaſe: the deſire to have it cured followsg 
turally. So that it is in the power Of reaſont 
rule abſolutely over the affections and diſpok 
tions of the Soul. But becauſe reaſon ſon 

rimes is miſled,or obſtinately miſtaken, — 
ty God hath given us his holy Religion, and hj 
thought obedient to Faith, So that in Re 


ſpirit, to govern reaſon alſo , and render ey 


gion lies the univerſal and neyer failing reme-Wf or 
dy of all the evils of the Soul. But many time} aſperat 
particular and topical ones are alſo to be Ef pfejudi 


plied. A Child, when he begins to go » ri thoſe x 
fuſeth immediately to be aſſiſted ; So when tie in the 
will begins to follow its own choice, it thaſf upon « 
alſo 4, 7 to ſcorn a guide ; the appetite of ftudics 
liberty being ſtronger then that of ſecurity count 
Great induſtry therefore and diſcretion 1516E try wt 
quilite to turn it the beſt way ; endeavouring, would 
as Phyſicians, to introduce the contrary of wht who 
is amiſs, and ſupply what is defective ; to & | we eaſt 
erce and diſcountenance the bold and impertrÞ fuch ir 
nent ; to encourage the ſoft and modeſt : ſever} ence, 
to the merry, cheerful to the melancholic. Wrj able. 
ken the #acitwrn with queſtions, and filency tye, a 
the /oquaciows with baffling fallacies Bridle the and re 
100 forward and eager, and ſpur up the lazy and} and h 
{lothtul, more 


11. SOME there are, who are /azy and wi muſt | 
induſtrious to ſtudy , = very aCtive and /prighth for fri: 
in bodily exerciſes ; theſe many times are Lis 
for other employments then learning. OthenF gain'd 

; are 
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Ware to all purpoſes ſlow and ſawnrring , and theſe 
are to be cured with bodily labor. Firſt make 
them play, rungleap, &c. afterwards bring them 
to ſtudy. For there ſeems to be a moiſture clog- 
ging their ſpirit, which muſt be firſt shaken 
off; for if they be indulged they will become 
more ſleepy , even till chang'd into dormice. Then 
never let them want work, yet not much at a 
time , but be careful that what you command 
them be ſedulouſly performed. There are alſo 
who are pertiſh, peeviſh, hard to pleaſe, and are 
alwaies lean, maigrce, and conſumrive : which 
| Teme-@ proceeds from a $harp , thin humor , eaſily ex- 
1y timely aſperated , and to ſuch a degree as may be very 
be 3M ptejudicial. It is beſt therefore to deal with 
0 » t-MI thoſe gently and ſmoothly (che default being more 
hen the im the body then the mind) and nor put them 
it then upon crabbed , intricate, vexatious, or intentive 
tite of ſtudies; nor be too rigorevs in exacting an ac- 
curl. count of them. It -would be worth labor to 
| 1516-8 try whether ſuch medicines, as dulcify the blood, 
uring,F would not profit them. Like to theſe are they 
f wht who ſeem rough, harsh, regardleſs of civility and 
tO wt eaſily mingling converſation. Theſe, (if nor 

ape ſuch in extremity) when mellowed by experi- 
ſeven} ence, prove better then the complaiſant and ami- 
:» W+ff able. Keep this ſour diſpolition to ſtady, vir- 
uence tye, and knowledge ; and tho he grumble 
Ile the Y and repine , be content ſo as he doth his work ; 
Zy and and he is in leſs danger of temtation , becomes 
more ſolidly virtuous, and laſts much the lon- 

ger. As the wine, which pleaſeth in the Cuve, 

d w- muſt be drunk in the weſt. They are —— 
ighh for friendfbip then the compliant; for theſe are 
equal to all, and the greateſt intereſt can be 

gain'd in them is but cvi/jty ; the other chaſe 
I 2 their 
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their company, and fix upon the beſt,. Thi 
ſourneſs proceeds ordinarily from a brisker and 
fiercer ſpirit, not willing to go ig the ordin 
routte , nor follow the tract of thoſe he under 
values ; but loves the generous taſt of [:bery, 
Whereas the ſoft wax , that melts with ey 
ones fingers, keeps no impreſſion. But if this hare 
neſs be extreem, and increaſe with age; conhide 
whether it grow from pride, and then the rog 
is to be digged up; or from natural inclination; 
and then ler him frequent facetious and mer 
company, let him converſe with Strangers, wit 
whom he muſt ſtand upon his guard. Women; 
acquaintance alſ@, it dilcreet perſons, is notill 
for this diſcaſe, With the froward and perverſ 
_ to uſe ſeverity betimes , and maiter him 
before he know his own ſtrength. Let him 
not be hamored or gain by bis ſturdineſs ; but It 
him know by experience, that his tricks are nct 
only «ndecent, but yain alſo and unefſeffval. Imis 
tate God Almighty., who to the meek cheweath 
Himſelf gentle , but to the perverſe, froward: that 
he may humble the high looks and thought 
of the proud. For indeed this ſullew humor, 
which againſt all reaſon will! be guided only 
by its own opinions, and will brook no cot» 
tradiction, is the effect of the | av 0y priate; 
and is too frequently found in Perſons of qu 
'lity , when cockered by Parents , or flattered 
by Servants. When they are Children, roug* 
ſage is good for them, but afterwards it irri- 
tates them the more. Then if ſoter refer 
open nor their eyes, they muſt be (as wil 
Trees) often tranſplanted and removed into 
ſtrange company. For where unacquainted 
they dare not shew their humor 3 eſpecially 5 
re 
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fore ſuch as will not brook their impertinen- 
cies; but anſwer them with laughter, ſcorn, or 
ſomewhat more ſevere. Indeed generally all 
bad diſpoſitions are reclaimed by converſation , 
and the example of other perions, eſpecially 
ſuch as are eminent in the virtue you would 
produce. A/flidtions alſo have 2 wonderful force, 
which are diſcreerly to be menaged by the Edu- 
earor , for then the. humors. are ripe for pur» 


gation. 


' 
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CHAP, X. 


Of parts or capacities in general; 
and of their diverſity ; and how 
to be ordered and 
reflified. 


H ITHERTO we have ſpoken of Diſps 
fetions in = to the regulation of life and 
wanners, In rhe next place we muſt treat of 
what concerns Knowledge and Science, And it 
order to this we muſt reſume ; that there are 
three faculties Cof which we shall ſpeak by and 
by more copiouſly ) naturally implanted in uy 
Wit, Judgment, and Memory. Concerning which 
that you mzy the better underſtand my inten- 
tion, I will f:zt down the moſt common and 
uſual differences of capacities. And firſt take 
notice, that the goodneſs of Wit is ſeen in , firlt 
quick apprebending what is propoled : and 2ly 
ready, pertinent, and copious imvention. A Mes 
8's then is counted excellent, when it quick 
embraceth, and /ozg retaineth, what is commit- 
ted to it. And that Fudgmenz is commended, 
which ſubtilly compererh, and accurately diſcerns 
between things that are like. Next that of Wits 
fome are ordinary , Others extraordinary. Extii- 
ordinary , ſuch are: 


1. IMAGINATIVE perſons, who r. cither 
have their fancy /o wo/atil and shipping from one 
thing to another , that they cannot fix long 
upon 
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ypon any one ſubject. Sometimes this pro- 
ceeds from levity and impatience of the labor of 
thinking ( 20» eff enim minor laſſitudo animi quam 

is, ſed occultior,) ſometimes trom Melancho- 


eral; And ſuch a depree there is of this, as is incu- 
dz but only ” edicine , that is frenzy and 
ow madneſs. Or 2ly who have great and ready varie- 


ty of fancies or ſuggeſtions , but little of Judgment» 
on as Ciſterns, whereinto the water continu- 
ally flows, are never clear. Theſe catch at, and 
fir down with , their fulleſt apprehenſions with- 


Diſp» | out weighing or conflidering the contrary ; and 
ife and Þ we called Phantaſtical, The beſt way to cre 
ear of & both theſe; is to fix them, by ſetting them to Ma- 
\nd in Þ thematicks; Geometry eſpecially, where they are 


not ſuffered to traſt a ſecond dish , till they have 


re are 
y and Þ perfectly digeſted the former ; and by employing 
in us, | their memory, Diſputations allo in public are very 
which } profitable. 
inten- 
nandY} 2. PkEcoCclous perſons , whom the Pro- 
t take & verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration, Per- 
» firſt Þ haps becauſe theſe fne Tempers are uſually leſs 
d 2ly | ſtrong and durable, their ſpirits either exhaling 
\ Me- | and ipending, or fixing and thickning, So that 
quickly | like corn upon ſtony ground , they ſpring up 
1mit- | upon a ſuddain, shew a]l they can do, are in 
nded, £ admiration for their forwardneſs ; but wanting 
iſcerns | 100t , they bring forth yellow » and emty cares 
F Wits & before the harveſt, and ſo vanish. Thus Her+ 
-xtra- } nogenes the Orator was heard with admiration 
12. years Old, at 24. with laughter. Yerby 
the good leave of the Proverb, I have not ſeen 
either Y many of precociow parts , _— by th ir own 
n one | or Educators fault, miſcarry. For many times 
long | * happens that thoſe perſons, ſeeing their ad» 


vantage 
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vantage in the race above their companions, 
ſlacken their ſpeed, betaking themſelves to ples 
ſureand idlenes; or as they fay 'of Rablai, who 
not finding his good parts and ſerious ſtudiez 

according to his expeQation , aban- 


EnCcou 
doned himſelf to buſſbonery, Theſe pregnant 
wits, being much courted for their plauſibly 
converſation , endanger their ruin from thoſe, 
who pretend to woe their friendship. It would 
be better for them to conſider, that they are 
not matched only with thoſe who ſtarted a 
the ſame time with them , but with thoſe allo 
who had advantage; and that he is to be crown- 
ed , not who doth as well as others , but as wel 
as he can: But becauſe of the prejudice moſt 
men have againſt precociouſnes, it will not be 
amiſs toshew ſome late examples of, thoſe who 
__ betimes , have ' proved admirable, and 
laſted a long while. The great Card. Bellars 
mine , whillt at School, interpreted publicly 
Cicero's Oration pro Milone 5 at 16. began to 
preach , and openly tread the grounds of Divi- 
nity. Card. du Perron read over the Alzamef#t of 
Ptolemy in 13; days before he was 18. years old. 
Torquato Taſſo ſpoke plain at 6. months old; at 
. years went to School ; at ſeven he under- 
ood Latin and Greek, and made Verſes ; be- 
fore 12. he finished his Cours of Rhetoric, Poe- 
try, Logic, and Ethics; at 17, he received his 
d in Philoſophy, Laws, and Divinity ; 
and then printed his Rinaldo, And tho of 
_ jous natural parts, yet the writer of his 
ife obſerves, that he writ ( his Poems eſpeci- 
ally) by the force of — ſtudy, r#- 
ther then vivaciry of wit, or fruitfulneſs of in- 


vention ; which rendred them admirable , + 
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he began there where others would have end- 


ed. Avguſtus Ceſar at 19. years old, contrary to 
the advice of his Friends, put himſelf upon the 
menagement of affairs, claimed,and entred up- 
on, the inheritance and ſucgeſſion to his great 
Uncle Julixs. So did Coſmo (the great Coſmo) 
Medici , at 17+ years old , contrary alſo to the 
counſel of his kindred , take upon him the go- 
yernment of the Republic of Florence, after the 
murder of his coulin Duke Alexander, By the 
bye alſo 'tis obſerved, that to both of theſe the firſt 
day of Auguſt was fortunate, to the one for the 
Battle at AdZwm, to the other for the two vio. 
ries over thetwo Szrozzy, Father and Son. Veſa- 
bu beg2n when a Child to cut up Mice and Rats ; 
Mich. Angeloto draw Figures : Galen to compoſe 
Medicines. 7o. Picws Earl of Mirandula out- 
went his Teachers, nor could they propoſe any 
thing to him, which he did not immediately ap» 
prehend ; and the goo. concluſions, which he pro» 
poſed to defend againit all oppoſers under 20. 
ears, of age, shew what he was, and he never re+ 
tired cill his death. Fof. Scaliger (aith of himſelf, 
that all che time he lived with his Father in his 
youth, he every day dec/amed, and before 17. years 
old made his Tragedy Oedipus. Belides many 0+ 
ther particulars which he reciteth in the life of 
his Father. To Vid. Fab. Pibrac then not 20. 
years old, the great Alcjati in hispublic Lectures 
acknowledged the folutiun of many great dif- 
ficultics in the civil Law. Grotixs at 8. years 
old made Verſes, and performed his public ex- 
erciſes in Philoſophy ; before 15. he put ferth 
his Comment upon Martians Capella, At16 he 
pleaded cauſes, Ar 17. he put forth his Com- 
ment upon Araiw. Lipſins writ his books Va» 

riarum 
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riarum Leftiouum at 18.yearsold. Ingenium ba. 
buit docile, & omnium capax pretes Muſices : me- 
moria non ſine praeceptorum miraculo etiam in put- 
ro , que in ſenettute non defecit. Cent. 4. oP. $7. 


Sr Phi. Sydney (rh Sr Fouv. Grevill) tho 1 
knew from a chi/a, yer I never knew other then 
2 man ; With ſuch ſtaiednes of mind, lov 
and familiar gravity , as carried grace and re- 
verence above greater years. nd what hi 
arrs were, appears by that ſtrange affetion 
rn him by Lanquet, and William P.ince of 
Orange, who kept correſpondence with him 
when but a youth. Calvis printed his Inſtity 
tions betore 25. years old. Alph. Toſtatus learn- 
edall the liberal Sciences without being taught 
and writ in the 40. years he lived as much s 
moſt men can in that time well read: yet ws 
he alſo Counſellor to the King, Referendgy 
Major of Spain, and Profeſlor of TROY 
Divinity , and Law in the Univerſity ot 
manca. I could bring alſvu very many more of 
our own Nation, and my own knowledge (be- 
ſlides Mr Oughtred and Mr Cowley) to teſtify 
againſt that Proverb: but I think very few ex- 
amples ( Yopiſcus ſaith none) can be given of ſuch, 
as being dull and heavy in their youth , arriv 
ed to any great perfection in their age. Nem- 
zem ( {ayshein Probo_) unquam perveniſſe ad vit- 
tTulum bs jam maturum, niſi qui puer ſemine- 
rio virtutum generoſiore concretus aliquid inclytum 
defignaſſet. Mai non ſi raccoglie buon frutto nell 
autumno , ſe albero non iſpunta buone foglie nell 
privha vera.  Danti. Indubitatwm efi, eos qui in uh 
la re unquam excelluerunt, mature puerilibus aun 
ad eam rem acceſſiſſe. P. Com. p, 59. totum inbu 
confiſtit, primum in beneficio Dei, proxime in ek 
Carine. 
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Ibid. Are there not therefore 2, ſorts 
of precocious ? ſuch as have really good parts 
| abilities by nature, and if theſe faile in 
their proficiency, it is the fault of themſelves 


catione. 


or teachers. Or 2. ſuch as being brought upin 
converſation above the reſt of their wge ſeem 
to excel, having onely imitated better copies 
then their companions, thoſe are like Trees 
whoſe nature it is to bear carly Fruit, thele like 
thoſe accelerated by a too-early or accidental heat 
and may often verify the proverb. However 
let not the Educator flacken his endeavor to- 
wards any of them, nor let the young man 
himſelf dbond, hut rather (which is a great 
truth) ay, that God Almighty hath thus furnish- 
ed him to be an ornament to his Creation, and an 
aſiſtance to mankind. Let the Educator alſo be 
more careful of him, and zot leave him to him- 
ſelf; for there will come cold froſts and hails, 
loathings and tediouſneſs of Labor; which, if 
not well defended, will hazard his dropping 
off. The ſubtle and delicate edge, if encountring 
too great difhiculties, is in danger #0 twrn ; in 
ſuch caſes therefore, let them not be tired our , 
but aſſiſted, to expedite themſelves with caſe and 
delight. Propgle to them high and noble ſtu- 
dies, but give them your hand: keep them conti- 
nually running, but not at their full ſpeed, leſt 
they grow weary, and loath, and abandon 
them. And-indced it is a much greater dith- 
culty and maſter-piece, to dire&t and conduct 
feat parts , then mean ones; Farts are indifferent 
to good or bad, and great parts to great good or 
great evil; and all great evil, as well as great 
209d, cc from them. And which way ſo- 
ever they go, they are not calily diverted, one 

ilities 
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bilities ſupÞlying them ftill with ſufficient defeng 
for res (1. urn ingenia, (aith Seneca, ming 


& timeo, mediocria probs: as he is in lels dange 
who walks on a plain, then he who dances n 
@ rope. Manutius, in the Preface to his Pars 
doxes, tlsus of one Creighton, a Scottishiman, 
who at 21. uu old rwhen he was killed by of- 
der of the Duke of Mantua) underſtood tiwelye 
Languages, had read over all the Poets, and 
Fathers, diſputed de omntl /[cibib, and anſwered 
ex tempore in verſe. Ingenium, faith Scaliger, pro 
digioſum, &> admiratione mag amore ti. 
gnum , &i judicium defuit. Prineipes ſolent ia in. 
enia amare magy, bene dofos. Such pet- 
ons, if ot well regulated, (which as I faid is diffs 
cult, become many times proud and conceited, 
angry and precipitious, ſcornful and prefurnty- 
ous; many times alſo light and freakish. And 
truly mean and indifferent , or even /ow, wits have 
more pleaſure and ſarisfaftion, then theſe high 
ſhyers For truſting to their parts they negle@ 
dy and exerciſe, and fo are cafily furprifed and 
diſcovered ; when either not fully apprehending 
the queſtion and the conſequencesof an opiits 
on , or themſelves not well diſpoſed for dif- 
courle. G 


3. THERE is another fort who have norſo 
great parts, but have a volubility of language,art 
able upon a ſuddain' to ſpeak de omni ente & 
wow ente , and of them too, pro + com. This 
paſſeth , amongſt Women and ordinary 
for Bloquence and great parts, bur amongſt 
creet and ſerious perſong, for impertinence. And 
the rather , bed chats Men chufe to talk 
commonly of things they underſtand not , Or 

are 
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ge moſt improper and unknown to the com + 
pany; and of them alſo, without order, or 
method ; and have, when at 2 nov plus, cer- 
tain common places tO retire to 3 leſt they should 
fall into that terrible diſgrace of having no more 
to lay. 


4. SOME perſons (tho very few) have a 
ſtrong indoles or inclination to, and abilities 
for, ſome particular ſcience; ſtrong, I fay ; for 
alight fancy to one more then another is not 
firaightways ( as they call :t) 2 G-rizs to ſuch 
athing : for moſt men, are not altogether in- 
different to all ſorts of learning, (tho Card. du 
Perron could neyer obſerve that he was more 
aftected to , or more apt for, one ſcience then 
another) and yet may arrive to a great perfe- 
tion in that, whereto they are leaſt diſpoſed. 
But if his Genivs lead him fo ftrungly ro any 
one Science, that he be unapt to others, it 48 
by all means to -be humored. Ne temtes ( faith 
Guat.) quod effici non pot *ſt ; mec ab e0, quod 
quis optime facit , in aliud, cui minus eſt idoneus, 
aw transferas. It is reported of Ch. Clavius, 
that being found by the F-/uirs , under whole 
education he was, very unapt for learning, and 
ready ro be ſent back to his Parents, to be 
ſome other way emploied, before they would 
quite abandon him , one of them reciolved to 
try him in Mathematicis ; wheicin in a short 
time he profited to admiration , and grew very 
famous and eminent in thoſe ſtudies. Or if 
his Genius be accompanied with a noble and 

ous wit, let great endeavor be uſed to teach 

im other Sciences ; and if that, he is incli- 
ned to, be not the nohleſt, to take hin off 
K from 
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from it alſo. Onmino iniquum eff nebiliora 

ia dehoneſtari ſtudiis minoribus. Y et many tims 
it is difficult to bring ſuch off their inclinat. 
ON ; as in Monſieur Paſcal ; out of the Prefag 
to whoſe laſt book 1-will tranſcribe ſome py 
ſages very memorable both concerning. the 
p< _ibor' &- of his wit, and ſtrong inchnatin 
to Mathematics. 


& Monſieur Paſcal was obſerved in his child 
© hood to have had an admirable underſtand 
«ing to pierce into the profundity and depth 
«of things; and to diſcern ſolid reaſon from 
© ſuperficial words. In ſo much that when they 
« offered him words only, his underſtanding 
« was reſtles and unſetled, until he had diſco 
« yered reaſon, At 11. years 01d, at table, hay- 
« ing ſtruck an earthen dish, and obſerved i 
«to make a ſound, which ceaſed as ſoon s 
«:;ouched with his hand, he was very carnekt 
«to know the cauſe thereof ; and from that 
« began to demand many other queſtions con- 
« cerning ſounds, in ſo much that he made 
< then a ſmall, but very ingenious , treatiſe 
« concerning ſounds. This his ſtrange inclins 
«tion to ratiocination , made his Father fear, 
e* that if he should give him any inſight into 
e Geometry and Mathematics, he would be 
« much taken with them, that he would neg 
«]e&t all other ſtudies, eſpecially Language 
« He therefore refolved to hinder him, to lock 
«up all the Books of thoſe Sciences , and not 
*\{q much as to ſpcak of them in his preſence 
« But all this cautiouſnes ſerved only to excite 
« his curioſity ; ſo that he often intreated hy 


« Father to teach him Mathematics , or at lealt 
t0 
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Gro tell him what they were. His Father to 
«Grisfy him ſomewhat, in general _— the 
« were Sciences which taught how to Bake Pl 
« oyres equal or proportional one to another, 
and Withal forbad him to ſpeak to him, or 
Ethink any more, of them. A command im- 
*poſhible tor ſuch a wit. For upon this hint 
*he began to revolve them continually in his 
«mind, eſpecially ar his times of recreation. 
«Once eſpecially being in a large Hall (where 
*he uſe d to divertiſe himſelf) he began to make 
*Fgures with a coal on the pavement”, 2s 4 
Scarcle, a triangle of equal fides, or of equal 
*angles, and the like, and this he-did cally. 
*Afrerward, he began to ſearch out and make 
*propoſitions. But all Books and inſtruction 
oheing by his Fathers diligence concealed from 
*him , he was forced to give names and def- 
*nitions after his own invention. A circle he 
Sealled a round, a line a bar, &c. After this 
%he framed alſo to himſelf Axiomes, and upon 
*them Demonſtrations after his own' manners 
vill hearrived tothe 32. Prop. E. /. 1. His Father 
*ſyrprizing him in this poſture , was mightily 
*aſtonished when he heard him diſcourſe, and as 
"it were analize / "pp precry And here- 
upon Pby the a of friends, he put into 
© his hands Evclidg E/ments, which heread and 
mprehended zt- xz. years old, with as great 
| and Ps as other Children do 
*Romances : he read and underſtood it all by 
* himſelf without any Maſter ; and advanced (0 
*much in that knowledg, that a while aiter at 
© Paris he entred into the Conferences of learn- 
*ed Men , held once a week concerning Ma- 
*thematical queſtions, Thither he brought his 
K 2 own 
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«own inventions , examined others propokj. 
« ons , GC. and yet was allthis knowledg only 


II2 


& the product of his leafure hours. Ar 16. yean 
&old he compoſed a treatiſe of Conics , which 
© Monfiewr Deſcartes would nor. believe but t 
& have bin the work of his Father, endeavor. 
& ing to procure reputation to his Son. & 
* 19. years old he invented that Inſtrument of 
& Arithmetic, which isin print; and at 23. hay- 
© ing ſeen the experiments of Torricelf, he alf 
& added to them a greizt number of his own. 
This example of Monfieur Paſcal is very extr> 
Ordinary , as Was that of Pe?. Damianus tO pit 
ty, who being a Boy and almoſt ſtarved and 
naked, by the churlish and unnatural uſaged 
his Brother, yet having found a piece of mony, 
not + - his own neceſlities, he beſtowed 
jt upon a Prieſt ro pray for his Fathers Soul, 
Moſt men are fit for many Sciences, and that 
inclination, Which they have to one more then 
another, is Ordinatily from their abiluty to pet- 
form one more then another : as memory iv 
for ſome ; wit for others; courage and bodi 
ftrength for others, &c. or from therr own inv 
tation , or others recommendation, by word or &- 
ample to one thing more then another ; 0f 
Wt o/ effet# cy have 
; ſeen or known of any. one, or ſome ſych like 
Bur tho all men have not, or ſcarce ai 
have, all faculties excellent in an equal degree; 
it w;1l be the Teachers care and Educateds en- 
deavor to better that , wherein they are woſt de. 
Fedive ; bur fo all waies, that you conduct them 
by that way they will go. Too much ſtrain 
ed-wits, as forced grounds, badly correſpond 
to our Lopes Unuſqu/que ſuvm pas Io 
WY 1 
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Tully, ad quas res aptiſſimi erims in it potiſſt- 
mum elabcrabimus. Sencca faith , that V.rgil was 
az untorrunate in Proſe, as Cicero in Verſs. But 
| am rather perſwaded that both the one and 
the other proceeded from want of practiſe. For 
Teſſo was eminent in both; and Ovid was an 
acute and eloquent Declamator as well as a flu- 
ent Poer. And Ser. 1. 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of 
him, that being importuned by his Friends for 
liberty to expunge three verſes out of his Writ- 
ings, he yeilded upon condition he might ex- 
cept three , and named thoſe they would have 
blotted out, | 


5. BEsS1DEs what I have already mention» 
ed, there are in teaching Sciences, two great 
rules to be obſerved. 1. Begin not toteach anew 
ſcience till your Scholar underſtand all that is neceſ- 
ſary to it; as not Rhetoric till he know Gram- 
mar, and the Latin Tongue, for ſo he will learn 
both more and cheerfuller. Whereas the mind 
cannot to purpole intend many things at once. 
Tho ſuch ſtudies as have correſpondence 
and afhnity may well be conjoined ; for the 
comparing illuſtrates both , and variety takes 
off the tediouſnes. See Onine. |. 2. c. 12 Be 
not tOO haſty with your Scholar ; advance him 
wor too faſt ; ly the foundation fure and ſtable. 
Remember that you are not powring into a 
bucket, but filling a bottle; the putting in 
too much hinders any from entring. He that 
eats faſter then he digeſts, breeds crudities, 
and work. for the Phyſician to purge away, 
Belides he that underitands, goes on cheer- 
fully and ſecurely. Which | take to be the 
tealon, why Men of aze makg greater progres 1n 
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learning, then Children. Jul Scaliger began na 
to learn Greek, till 40. years old, and then my 
ſtered it in a very few months, as he did Fren 
and Gaſcon in three, Per. Damianss learn'd not 
to read till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the 
eminenteſt Scholars of his time. Baſdws entred 
ſo late upon the Law, that they told him he 
intended to be an Advocate in the other Workd 
2. Teach not t00 much at once, but take your Lb 
fon in pieces, let him ſpell before he read ; ins 
vent in English before in Latin , confutedly bs 
fore in order; then chuſe the beſt, put it in 
order, turn it into Latin, and then. fi/eand poligh 
it. It is reported of Virgj/, that he firſt com 

ofed his matter in Proſe, then turn'd it into 

erſe, afterwards reformed thoſe Verſes to 
fewer ; and laſt of all reviſed and amended 
them. To theſe rules I muſt add, that he be taught 
things nec efſary Or uſeful. Such are, 


1. LanGuaGEs. The Bulls Anrea, tit, 
26, commands all the Sons of Electors ro be 
brought up from 7. years old, in the 1ralias 
and Slavonian Languages, and to perfe& that 
ſtudy before 14. T hat is preſcribed to the Ger- 
man nobility ; Cur for ours it ſeems requikite, 
that they learn the Latiz Tongue, {0 Much as to 
underſtand an Author readily, to write and ſpeat 
it competently; and if they go abroad, the 
more readily they ſpeak it, the better. Other 
of the learned Languages are ornaments, but 
not ſo neceſſary as the Modern : and of theſe, 
theirs, with whom we have moſt conyerſe, are 
the molt uſeful. 


2. IT 1s requiſite that he learn to ſpeak per» 
[picnonſly , 
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1% 
ſpicuouſly, decently, and perſnaſively, which is Rhe- 


tric. To underſtand the difference of ſtiles 
Epiſtolary , Hiſtorical, and for Orations in all 
the three kinds. Alſo to compoſe and pronounce 
them hanſomly , at leaſt in his own Language. 
It is better alſo, if he underſtand and practiſe 
(tho not much, except he have a conlide- 
nble dexterity in it ) Poetry; without which no 
man can be a perfect Orator, but his fancy as 
well as exp will be low and mean. Poe» 
try warms the imagination, makes it active, and 
romt to ſoar to the top of Parzaſſss ; it em- 

Idens to the uſe of a lofty Metaphor, or con- 
fident Catachreſis. Beſides accultoming the ſtile 
to meaſure gives inlight, judgment, and readi- 
nes alſo 'in -Oratorical number. It teacherh 
alſo to chuſe good words, to conlider , weigh, 
and pierce better inco what we read, to take 
notice of the moſt delicate artifice, and dif- 
cern ſparks of diamonds, So that it is obſerved, 
that when Poetry is deſpiſed, other Sciences 
alſo are inthe wane. One great piece of Poetry, 
nd perhaps the moſt familiar and proper , is 
the Dramatic, in which could they be of 
lubje&ts, well garbled, and diſcreetly handled , 
it would not misbecome our young Gentleman 
tw have his part. 


2. Mus1CK | think not worth a Gentle 
mans labor, requiring much induſtry and time 
tolearn, and little to loſe, it. Iris uſed chief- 
ly to pleaſe others, who may receive the fame 
mſto from a mercenary Cro the perfection of ' 
many of whom few Gentlemen arrive) at @ 
very eafy rate. I should rather adviſe Singing, 
elpecially if you fear him ſubject to a my >" ; 

whic 
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which , beſides that ir ſtrengthens the lung, 
modulates the voice, gives a great grace to 
elocution , and needs no inſtrument to remoye 
or ruſe. 
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4- T o diſcourſe pertinently and rationally is alſo 
neceſlary. This is Logic; which tho taught 
in every Colledg , and every one learneth, yet 
do _ few attain perfection in it. Error is 
ſo well diſguiſed, Verity is alſo ſometimes 6 
deep, and our cord fo shallow , that it requi 
reth very much experience, to be able readily 
to diſcoyer the truch , and diflolve a ſophiſm, 
Theſe knowledges already mentioned are but 
foundations , upon which all Sciences are built, 
but themſelves appear not in the edifice. For 
they are nothing but regulating and perfefing 
the attions of our natural faculties ; not inform- 
ing them with any new or extrinſecal acce- 
dent; they are diſpoſing and preparing the 7 
ble , that good reſemblances may be draws 
upon it. They are necellary that a man may 
make the beſt advantage of his natural parts 
in apprehending of other Arts and Know: 
ledges. Some indeed have bin of opinion, 
that a Gent/eman needs no more, but what 
nature hath given him. Licinius, and a great 
General in our own times, were fo illiterate, 
that they could ſcarce write their own names. 
Lewis XI. delired his Son might underſtand 
no more Latin then, Oui neſcit d:ſfmulare, neſ- 
et regnare. But what harm had it been if he 
had faved his Succeſſor the labour and pains 
of weeding out of Faris and all France ſo ma- 
ny ignorant and foolish perſons, and planting 
better in their rooms? For which the Hiſto» 
ria0s 
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fans tax him. Or what harm had it bin, if 
he had permitted his Son CCharles VIIL ) to 
have learned ſomewhat of Latin? He could at 
the worſt but have done as he did, that is com- 
mit his buſines to others, and not be able to 
diſcern good counſel from evil , and interefled. 
Bur it ſeems that Prince had but one trick in 
fivg craft , and that a very mean one ; more 
Latin might have taught him others, and not 
tw have needed that , fo baſe and unworthy of 
4 Prince. As it did thoſe great Moxariks, who 
were practiſed in them, Felix, Avg wſixs, and the 
reſt of that family; (whereof Nero, to hisdif- 
honor , was the that ſtood in need of bor« 
rowed eloquence, Seneca making his ſpeeches 

for him ;) Trajaw, Hadrian, M. Awuretius, and + 
that miracle of Princes, Severw Alexander. Haw- 
niba/ wrot the lives of two famous Generals : 
ind A/exander (lept with Homer under his pil- 
low. 1 will not mufter up any more - exam» 
ples; they are infinite. Learning , i. e. Sciences 
we not neceſſary to every man ; nor all toany 
man; yet are they uſeful ro all, tho not to 
all equally, but that is belt, which is moſt 
deneficial and proper for every ones condition 
of life. Learning and ſtudy mekgs a young 
man thinking , attentive, induſtrious, conf» 
dent, and wary ; an old man cheerful , and re- 
ſolved. 'Tis an ornament in proſperity, a re- 
fuge in adverſity; an entertainment at &one , 
a8 Companion abroad: it cheers in tolitude and 
priſon ; it moderates in the height of forcume, 
and upon the throne. In theſe parts of the 
World we ſeem to run after Sciences, andrhink 
them to be all things; whereas the great and 
viverſal buſenes of our life, eſpecially active , 
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is wiſdom , prudence, noblenes, and li 
of ſpirit. Scences are neceſſary to mans life, 
and Proufeflors of them are requiltite to in» 
ftrut ſuch, whom it concerns to know and 
exerciſe them ; in other perſons wiſdom is the 
chiefeſt, and what can be ſpared from acqui. 
ring that, let it be beſtowed upon Science. 
By the way, take notice, that theſe are na 
both the ſame, that to. be /earned is nor to be 
wiſe , nor are Sciences to be placed in the up. 
per room, notwithſtanding the honor and 
wealth tro be acquired by them, They ae 
particular means for the obtaining particular 
ends; and diſpoſe a man very much for wi 
dom alſo : but the great univerſal A4r# is, Ty 
regere imperio populos, gc. to excel others in 
virtue, prudence, and thoſe abilities which 
render him more uſeful in the general con- 
cernments of Mankind. Befides Sciences are 
eaſily learned being taught by routte and courſe; 
but wiſdom requires greater advertency , and 
more accurate obſervation ; which all are not 
able to /earn, and very few to teach. But,if 
ayoung man be induſtrious and of good parts, 
there is time enoufh both*for Sciences and 
wiſdom. Thofe are more properly the emploi- 
ments of youth , this of maturer age- He may 
obtain thoſe before he be well capable of this, 
I mean a ſufficient perfection in them ; not ſo 
much as is required tor a Profeſſor, but ſo much, as 
x neceſſary or requiſite for a Gentleman. Nor will 
the acquiſition of them hinder his progrels in this, 
but much further, and advance, it. Both becauſe 
of the well-diſpofing of the faculty, and of the 
affinity between both knowledges. Amonglt Sci- 
ences therefore I recommend to him , 

5. THE 
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5. THE pradtiſe 
ing after truth by 
matics, G:ometry eſpecially. 


diſcourſing , or the ſeck- 
idence, Which is Mathe- 
I mean not a ſu- 


wand ff perficial taking upon truſt the Propoſitions , or 
18 the | the pradtical part only, or Inſtruments ; theſe 
acqui» £ ſpoil, make not, Mathematicians ; but the high 
Cience, | raed of Demon#firation. This is the firſt part of 
'e not | the building that appears above ground; it is 
| to be F practiling them in the greateſt Inſtances of 
he up» | invention that we know ; it fixeth the fancy, 
r and If it accuſtometh to thinking , and enquiring af- 
*Y are | ter rruth in all diſcourſes. 


Analytica is the 
of a mans part , and Algebra the pinna- 


Yr wi | cle of argumentation. Only let it be remem- 
IS, Ts | bred, that I adviſe it here as a piece of Eluca- 
ers in | tiov, not a profeſſion. 
which | Gentleman give up himſelf to it; for it makes 
| con- | him leſs fir for active life, and common con- » 
es are | yerſation ; except he well conſider that he can- 
ourſe; F not find his Demonſtration in all matters ; ex- 
» and F cope he can be content with fuch evidence as 
e not F the ſubject affords ; and not deſpiſe a proof, 
ut zif F becauſe he can ſay ſomewhat againſt it : and 
parts, F exceps he can apply his mind and intention 
| and ff to things as they are in the World ; and not 
1Plol- | rack them to the accurate model of his exactly 
& May F regulated Imagination. 


this, 


I would not have a 


wtf | 6 NarTuRAL Philoſophy , but eſpecially 
Ch,4s & Febics, and Poitics, shouid alſo not be neglect- 
rwill F ed. Which will diſpoſe him , when he comes 
1 this: I to greater maturity , to comprehend the Laws, 
cauls Y eſpecially of his own , and neighboring Nati- 
f the F ons, and their Government. 
t Sci» ſpeak hereafter. 


THE 


* 


Of which I shall 
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7. YET one thing we lack. Albertw 
ous defired of God 5. years before his death, 
that he might forget all that he had learned in 
thoſe ſtudies, that he might entirely give him 
ſelf up to d:vorion. The example alſo of Mw 
Paſcal is very eminent. Tho he wy 
«able, as any man could be, to | vo into the 
& ſecrets of nature, and actually did fee very 
« into them ; yet more then ten years before 
« his death , he ſo well underſtood the vani 
«and nothingnes of all thoſe kinds of know 
& ledp, and conceived ſuch a diſtaſt againſt them; 
& that he could hardly endure men of par 
« should ferioufly diſcourle of, or buſy them» 
<& ſelves in, them: from that time he alwais 
*: profeſſed that nothing belides R/igiow was an 
& object worthy an ingenious mans ſtudy ; that 
«ir was a proof of the lownes , whereto we 
« were thrown by the fall, that a man should 
< {erioufly faſten upon the ſearch of ſuch things 
«as contribute little or nothing to his happt- 
«nes, Wheretore his uſualſaying was , that al 
« thoſe Sciences F my no conſolation in 
& the times of aftliftion; but that the know- 
& ledg of Chriſtianity was a comfort both in 
« adverſity, and defect of all other knowledg, 
« He believed therefore, tho there were ſome 
« advantage or cuſtomary obligation to ſtudy 
< things of nature, and to be able to'concare 
« and diſcourſe rationally concerning them; 
«yet it was abſolutely neceſlary not to prize 
« them above their juſt value, And that if it 
«were better to know and undervalue , then be 
« ignorant of them ; yer it were better to be 
« ignorant of , then know and overvalue them. 
The gentle ſpirit of Petrarch alſo long _ 
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w May. | bis death © quitted his Helicon and Muſes for 
death, Þ mount Obver and Divinity. Card. du Perron 
ned in not {o- much as any book-of humaniry: 
© him formerly a great . Poet -and Oratar_} + et» 


f Mw | ther Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory in! bus Lis 
1c ww | tbrarys The Hiſtory of I. Fic. is very remark 
10 the | table; for being fallely accuſed by his Emula- 
ery | (01s: of 13; pw of Hereſy in thoſe goo. 
before #& conclubons which he proposd Cat 19. years 
vanity | dd.) to be publickly; diſputed by: any oppo# 
know- {| acar ; and: endeavouring to detend himielt 
them; | (which -he did very learnedly'in his Apology,) 
* pay God gave: him the grace to examine more nar- 
them | rowly the whole» courſe of his life, and to 
alwais £ diſcover in himſelf what no other had eſpied. 
vas an | For being a Prince young, very beautiful, and 
/ ; that © moſt wonderfully. agreable in converſation , he 
to we || uſed to: make love'tor many great Ladies ; bur 
chould | upon the forelaid occahon he not only ablo- 
things lately: gave over all that fort of converſation, 
happi- | burning alſo the books of his amours in. La- 
hat al | tin and Italian verſe, but he alſo quitted the 
on in | whole ſtudy of Philoſophy, and entircly berook 
know- | himſelf ro Divinity. S0uewhast like did Fem- 
"th in | *, Ronſard, Marc-Avt. Muretw , Lavr. Gan = 
wledg, bare, and Cavalier Marini And Naureriue, 
- ſome | tho formerly a famous Poet, yer afterwards fo 
ſtudy F much deteſted all licentious compolitions, par» 

nceive {| acularly Martia/, that every year he bought up; 
hem; | 4 conſiderable number of ſuch books, and up- 
prize | 9n his birth-day ſolemnly burnt them. Nouns 

r if it | ® perance for his Diouyſace | paraphras'd+ the, 
en be | Goſpel of St, Fobm ret. Veliardus not being > 
to be | ble co abolish the cuſtome of reading the Po- 
them, | ©, &c- Omnes Poetas, ſcriptoreſque profan £ 
before | Evangelicos fagebate  Onnia ad exedificandam i 
his L £11107 8 
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timore domiri juventutem accommodabat , ut unde 
non pauci perniciem periculumque ſuls diſcipulis fe 
rent , inde ills in ſalutem & morum diſciplinay 
compararet. Orlan. in vita P. Fabri. Thee, 
you will ſay, did well co ys to diſengage 
themſelves of their riding poſture , _—_— 
came in fight of their home : but that it wi 
be difficult to perfſwade young men coming 
into the World to follow theſe example, 
This 1 grant; yet ſome time should be given 
ro him that gives us all, eve» i» youth; and 
the more the better ; and as before 1 ad 
viſed to the pany of Religion in the very be 
ginning ; ſo as they grow towards maturity, 
I would perſwade them to the ſtudy of Divini- 
ty , even that decried ſtudy of School-Divinity. 
Which the great Earl of Strafford, and many 
other very wiſe Perſons and States-men have 
themſelves ſtudied, and others recommended 
Theologia Scholaſtica principi viro neceſſaria ; nam, 
aum queſtiones = diſcutinnt, omnes ſubtilitates, 
effugia, ſuſpiciones, omnes denique ingenii maching 
& wires produnt, cc. The Writers of this do 
more exactly canvas, and ſearch out, their 
\ubj&, then any other whatſoever. Which 
partly might be the reaſon why Monſieur Paſcal 
fell into fuch an utter diſlike and loathing of 
his Phyſical and Mathematical ſtudies in com- 
pariſon of Divinity. For tho he afterwards 
made that diſcourſe of the Rowlet or Cychoid, 


yer all therein was found our by cbance, 
and almoſt without ſtudy ; and beſides he in- 
rended it for another far differing 


from Mathematics. But if ever this learning 


was neceſſary, it is now much more certainly, 
when {ome are ready by the ſtudy of Nature 
to 


« 


'Y 
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to immerſe God in matter ; and with thoſe 
impieties of Democritus and Epicurus to con- 
found him with Nature : and others, for want 
of this ballaſt in theſe unſerled times, are dri- 
yen upon rocks and ſands by the ignorance 
of ſome, and craft of others , that Ive in wait 
to deceive the berter-minded , but {eff learned , 
then themſelves. 


6. AND the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arrs and Sciences, or what 
belongeth to them, 1 take to be in the Uni- 
verſities. And fo hath bin the general opinion 
from the very beginning of learning, Theſe 
were the Schools of the Prophets in Gods Church ; 
and ſuch were «Athens, e Alexandria, and many 
other places , among them that followed their 
own reaſon. For theſe were the great Mark's 
for Learning ; here reſided the beſt learned, and 
greateſt frequency of them 3 4ere was emulation 
and mutual information in ſtudies ; &ere were 
opportunities of diſcourling, ſtudying, and con» 
tinual advance ; here were Books, privacy, and 
all other neccſlaries for that purpols And till 
to this day in all Chriſtendom is this obſerv= 
ed; every Nation, whether Kingdom, or Com- 
mon wealth , makes the eſtablichin and well 

lating their Univerſities, one of the princi- 
pal parts of their care. For from hence they 
draw able ſibjefts for all profeſſions and em- 
ploiments; here they inſticute, both in learn- 
ing and manners, the whole Youth of the 
Nation , and the hopes and honor of the grow- 
ing age. And therefore do the Supreme Ma- 
giltrates , by ſuch great rewards, and imMMmUunit- 


ties » ENCOurage an nouns the beſt Prof» ſors 
2 ard 


* 
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and Teachers in every Art and Faculty. And 
ſuch rewards are needful to entice perſons 9 
great parts (as ſuch muſt be,) to ſuch indefs 
tgable-and unceflant labor and ſtudy, and 
"= all the means of advancing themſelves ig 
the Commonwealth to ſerve the Public. I 
theſe places 'you may find $kilful men in all 
Kaowlodgee you delire : ſome give their mird 
and rime to Languages, others to Sciences ; t- 
ther-to have a Tight and large knowledg ,' or 
TIN of things, whether the cffeds 
of Nature 'or manner of her operations ; or 
of the ſubltmer and abſtruſer general propoh- 
rzons concerning the higher and nobler en- 
tities, and ſuch as are not obliged to the Law 
of Nature : others to be able to expreſs their 
knowledg and jmotions, whether popularly by 
-orations 'and fpeeches, wherein they arc fre 
quently exerciſed z or convincingly tolearnel 
Men , by their continual Diſputations, to which 
they are educated. I mean not that argui 
and diſcanriing , which a Student uſeth wit 
his own ſelf to find out the truth, bur that which 
comprehendeth both rhis, and the aſſiſtance 
alſo ot others, public aud open Argumentation pn 
& con. Thy s it which brings a queſtion to 
a point, and diſcovers the very center and 
knot of the difficulty. This warms and att 
wares the fpirit ip the ſearch of truth, excites 
notions , and by replying and frequent bear 
11g upon it, clavſerh it from the ashes , and 
makes it shine and flame out the clearer. Be 
ſides it puts them upon a continual ſtretch of 
their wits to d:fend their cauſe, it makesthem 
quick in replies , intentive upon their ſubject; 
where the Opponent uſerh "x means tO ww 
is 
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his Adverſary from his hold; and the Arſwerer 
defends himſelf ſometimes with the force of 
truth , ſometimes with the ſubtility of his wit; 
and ſometimes allo he eſcapesin a midit of words, 
and the doubles of a diſtin&tion , whilit he 
ſkeks all holes and receſles to shelrer his perſe- 
cuted opinion and reputation. This properly 
bdelongerth to the Di/putations, which: are ex- 
erciſes of young Students, who are by theſe 
velitations and in this palzſtra, brought up to 
2 more ſerious ſearch of truth, And in them 
I think it not a fault to. diſpute for widtory, 
and to endeavor to fave their Repuration-; not 
that their queſtions and ſubjects are cuncerns 
ing things of ſmall moment , and. little reali- 
ty : yea I have known ſome Governors that 
have abſolutely forbidden ſuch queſtions , where 
the truth was of concernment; on purpoſe that 
the youth might have the liberty of exerting 
their parts to the uttermoſt, and that there might 
be no ſtint to their emulation. But indeed in 
xatural Philoſophy ( wherein the greateſt liberty 
is given) what is there that is not diſputable ? 
and even they , who moſt pretend ro experi- 
ments , will find it difficult to produce one new, 
or confute an old, univerſal propoſition ; and 
when they $hall diſcover one , they will find ic 
difpured both with contrary reaſons and expe- 
riments. So true is that of Salomon, Eccleſ 4. 
Tradidit mundum diſputationi eorum » ut non mve- 
wat homo opus quod operatus eff Dew ab initio 
»ſqe ad finem, And of Siracides , Eccluſ. 18. 
Non eft minuere neque adjicere, nec invenire ma= 
gnalia Dei. Cum conſummaverit homo tune mci- 
piet , + cum quieverit of erabitur. There may 


be further diſcoveries, as yay was the Cir- 
3 Culation 
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cnlation of the blood, and ſome others ; and 
with all thankfulnes we acknowledg',' and en 
brace their labors that <ndeayor ſuch advance 
ment : but to lay new principles, eſpecially ſme 
the received are incorporated into all common 
ſpeech, and our Languages are formed cons 
ormable to them ; and conſequently all mens 
notions ſet accordingly , which will not be 
tered and extirpated by ſmall fancies, is a by 
ſines of an higher difficulty. BeGdes Ariflote 
himſelf, whom all Univerfities, Chriſtian, haw 
followed about 400. years (longer then any 
other of his maligners have continued theiny 
but the Grecians and * Arabians much longer 
time, was not a Novice in Natural Hiſtory; 
witnes thoſe moſt learned works in that ſubje& 
Yet did he wrire his Philoſophy conformable, 
not contradictory, to his knowledg in - parth 
culars; and therefore it muſt needs be 
difficult to overthrow that which is fo wal 
grounded , which was the produd&t of ſo much 
experience; and by none but thoſe who are 
better verſed in that learning then himſelf. New 
ther is his Philoſophy more notional then all 
Sciences, which are delivered in a Synthetical 
i.e. a doctrinal method , and begin with uni- 
verſal propolitions. I acknowledg indeed one 
point of Education , wherein I with our Uni» 
verlities more defective then they arc, i. e. that 
which the Ladies call &reeding and accomplisb- 
went ; a fault incident to all thefe Schools of 
Learning , even to Arhens it ſelf; for Plutarch 
fells us , that long before histime ſome perſons 
wondred , why thoſe, that went five Gentlemen 
to Athens, and very 'knowing , after a year Or 
two's ſtay there began ro krow nothing ; _ 
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the longer they ſtaied the greater «lowns they 
ed. A megligence incident to thofe, who 
ave their minds more emploied then their 
bodies ; and who converle not with the gallan- 
ty of the age. | 


7. THAT you may judye the better of Uni- 
verſities, 1 will fet down the manner of Inſtru- 

ing in forreign Univerſities , or alfo our own 
informer times; withour reflecting upon, or 
paging our preſent practiſe. Anciently an 0x- 
ford and Paris, (the two only general Studies 
for a long time on this {ide the Alps) I tap- 
poſe in the others too, their reading was &- 
fating , and their /earning writing thoſe dictares 
of their Maſter. Card. d* Eſtowtevilfe about 
1476, reformed this tedious and unprofitable 
way of teaching , and brought in (as at should 
ſeem ) the manner now generally uſeds which 
is, fr/# an account of the former Lecures ; 
then to read and write about half an hour; 
then to, explicate that about an equal rime, 
Experience fmce hath added an hour more for 
the Scholars conferring one with another in 
circles, in prelence of their Reader, and 4- 


ſputing upon queſtions given them the read- 


ing before. The hour that remains, the Ma- 
iter begins another Lecture, explains it to them, 
and gives them queſtions for the next diſputa- 
tions. Yet the Feſwits in Portugal , to cafe 
their Scholars allo of much of the labor of 
writing dictates , have printed a Conrſe of Phi- 
bſaphy, which they explain , confer , and dif- 
pute upon. And this ſeems the beſt way : 
but whether introducible aiongſt us ; or it 
« be , whether better then Tutors reading 

privateiy 
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privately in their Chambers, eſpecially it Tu | autbor : 
tors be- diligent, it is. not fitting for me tf your 0' 
determine, 


8. THE true methodof ſtudying to render an © guchor 
one a learned man, I conceive not to be, n wants * 
truft to his memory ; Aliud enim eſt meminiſſe all | your A 
ſeire : meminiſſe eſt rem commiſſam memorie cuſte l 
dire ; at ſcire eft &5- ſua queque facere, nec abah Þ} aalily | 
exemplari pendere. And thele difter as muchs & When 
ag lin our meat, and reſerving it ina cupboard I tions 2 
herefore neither is it tobe able to quote man || tion, £ 
Authors, nor tell their opinions, wor to 
their pretty ſentences or profound ſubrilries: 
as neither t0 read many Boskgs, nor to ſay then 
by heart, is to be a Scholar : but to digeſt what 
is read, and to be able to know where a diff 
- Culty lies, and how to ſolve it, i.e. to makeit 
your own, and to be able to ſatisfy your ſelf 
and others in that which you conceive to be 
truth. Firſt of all then, propoſe to your ſelf 4 
ſubjet ; never read at adventure the book new- 
Iy come out, or in fashion , whatever ſubjett it 
handles, for that is commonly loft labor : but 
read alwaies with deſign : then shall you know 
= Where you are , how far you have gone, what 
is behind both of that Science, or of the whole 
Encyclopedia, Having fixt upon your ſubject, 
Fake an» Author, a modern one, and the learn- 
eder the better : and conſider firſt the latitude and 
method of your Science : 2nd then begin with by 
firſt queſtion ; upon which firſt uſe your own 
thoughts; or at leaſt yours together with his, 7.e. 
let your imagination looſe, both before and 
when you read ; diſcourſe, doubt , argue upon 
and againſt; and draw conſequences from _ 
1165908 
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Author ; who w many _ but a ladder to 
our own inquilitivenes, en you have found 
Taficulry , which neither your own thoughts , 
nor his writing , do reſolve , make uſe of other 
anthors 'of the ſame ſubjet ; for what one 
wents another Supper ; your difficulty perhaps 
our Author foreſaw not , another did. And 
by the citations of modern Authors yon will 
alily be directed where to look for ſatisfaction. 
When that queſtion and the difficulties and folu- 
tions are fixed in your mind by ſufficient medita- 
tiow, £0 to another, and io torward, 
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CHAP. XL. 


Of Invention, Memory, and }uds. 
ment ;, and how to help beter, 
and dire them. 


T is not my purpoſe to intermeddle with 

any particular Ar? or Science in this diſcourſe; 
but on y with ſuch things, as do not properly 
fall under, or belong to, any of them , yet are 
generally required tothem all. And firlt I mult 
reallume, what before I only mentioned , that 
there are three faculties to be cultivated , Wit, 
Memory, and Judgment. 


1. W1rT, the ations whereof are fancy , or 
invention , 1s in ordinary acceprion , nothing elſ 
but a quitker apprehenſion of Nick notions, as do ut 
uſually enter into other mens imaginations. It con 

its ( faith Theſawro) in 1- perſpicacity , which is 
the conſideration of all, even the minureſt, cir- 
cumſtances : and 2. verſability , or ſpeedy com- 
paring them together ; it conjoins, divides, d& 
duceth , augmenteth, diminisheth , and in fum 
Puts one thing inſtead of another, with like 
dexterity , as a jugler doth his balls. It diffen 
very much from judgment ; that is more peripi- 
Cacious , this more profound; that more quick, 
this more ſtable ; that chiefly conſidersappeu- 
ances, #his reality ; that produceth admiration 
and popular applauſe, ths profit and real ad- 
Vantage. Jngenious men are Commonly __—_ 
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of thinking , and therefore take appearances 
for reality ; and their fancy ſtill ſuggeſting new 
conceits , ſuffers them not to weigh or com- 

reaſons : wherefore they are commonly 
unfir for buſines; their ability conliſting . in. 
ludain apprehenſions, and quick expreſſions ; 
whereas "tis only ſtudy, and thinking, thar 
hatcheth and producerh all noble deſigns and 
itions and if ingenious men do come to 
anſider ſeriouſly, or to deliberate, they are a- 
ble to ſay ſo much for either fide, that they 
have nO reſolution ; they diſpute well , but con- 
chade nothing. Conſequently they are irreſolute , 
inconſtant , and unfortunate : and their wig 
filing before they arrive at old age, and not 
being furnished in their memory and judgment, 
they become flat and contemtible. Bur if 
wit be joined with power , it is very dangerous 
to the public. Sapientia fine eloquentia parum 
Y civitatibus ; eloquentia ſine qe _ 
ww plerumque obe pod menguan aith Cic. 1 x. 
& Invent, 1 I may truly add, that all 
miſchiefs in Common-wealths proceed from 
theſe Wits; for wiſe men will nor diſturb go- 
rernment , and fools caxmot. Whereas the F#- 
G& jou man is fitred for any emploiment , con- 
iders what dangers and evils may happen , and 
woids them ; conſequently 1s proſperous, brings 

his deſigns, advanceth himſelf and fami- 
ly. And the longer he lives, the more doth 
his Talents increaſe. In ſum, the one is beſt 
in a Tavern or Coffy-houſe, the other at a 
Councel-table : the one is a facetious compa- 
nion , #&e other a faithful friend ; the one a good 
aol], 7he other a good Patriot; the one makes 
us merry , the other wile. Wit, fay — 
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ceeds from ative fpirits, or a greater d 
of heat in the brain; the exceſs whereof prg. 
duceth maednes ; and fo difficult is it to deter. 
mine what degree ſeryes for one, and whe 
for the other, that the Proverb aſhgns than 
the ſame confines. And indeed the conceiy 
of Mad-men are: nothing elſe but high and «» 
travagant Metaphors : as that of one who fan 
cied himſelf a fire-brand, and defired 
one he met to blow. him. Another th 
himſelf a muſtard-ſeed. Another took hinidf 
for a glaſs-alembick with a. _ noſe, the 
droppings whereof he called Roſe-water. Q- 
thers were Cocks, Urinals, &c. A lefſer ds 
ee of madnes was that they called Enhy 
Riſe Cmany times from ſome vapor or wate 
aut of the Earth) which was imagined 1 
come from the Gods, and which created the 
moſt ingenious Poets, Who: all, pretendingto 
that > continually call'd upon the My 
ſes, Nymps, and Preſidents of thoſe- inſpirit 
ing places, in the beginning of their Poems 
And they , who are denied by Nature this fa 
culty , and will not take the- pains by. Fwdy and 
exerciſe to prepare and fit themſelves, are wont 
to-increaſe their heat or frenzy by Wine C which 
cauſeth a temporary madnes ; )  or- by ſome 
high Paſſion, which bath the ſame effet s 
drunkennes. Magna pars eloquentie eſt dolar, 
ſaid Seweca» when he heard a dull Orator de 
clame moſt eloquently that day his San died. 
So Poles the - Actor, that he might more vive 
ly repreſent the grief of a Father upon the 
body of his diſcated Son, brought. in -an Um 
the ashes of his own Son, newly dead, This 
for one Paſſion. So. for anger, Si ny 
a. 
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facit indignatio, werſum. Archilochus and Hip- 
pmnax two very bad Poets, yet for. fite and 
rabbis , to be revenged of two perſons that in- 
wred them , invented thoſe doggrel forts of 
erſes, Iambics and Scazons, whole force they 
þ well applied, that their Adverſaries made 
way themſelves. And for Love, let the Smith 
of A#rwerp be witnes; who being refuſed by 
his fweet-heart” becauſe of his dirty Profeſſion, 
changed his hammers and anvil for pencils and 
tbles, and arived to be the famouſeſt Painter 
of his time. And Buchanan, when he kept 
Schole at Bowrdeaux, hearing thata certain young 
Gentlewoman, for whom he had a preat affe- 
ion, was queſtioned for her life, on a ſudain 
tranſported perhaps with Venus as wellas with 
the Muſes, went into the Court, where her 
cauſe was pleading ; and demanding licence 
he defended her- ex-tempore in heroick Verle 
þ excellently, thar he moved the Judges not 
onely to ſpare the Lady, but roadmire and af- 
terwards much befriend his great ingenuity, Bur 
to ler theſe paſs ; Wit is the mother ot face- 
tiouſnes , conceits, jelts, raillery, ſatyricaines, 
(which is almoſt /yzonynum to wit ,) drol- 
ery, quick reparties , quaint Metaphors, and 
the like, in converſation. Of projects, new 
Inventions, Mechinical Inſtruments, &c, 
And in learning is the grear Nurſe «f Poe- 
try, Oratory, Mulick , Painting, acting, and 
the like. 


2. JUDGMENT # thedeliberate weighing and 
tmparing of one ſubj*tt, one appearance , one rea- 
on with another ; thereby to diſcers and chuſe 
true from falſe, good from bad , and more true and 
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good from leſſer. Which who ſo doth , is a wik 
man» beloved of God, and reverenced of all 
good men. Its parts conſiſt 1. in circumſpetii. 
on, Or conſideration, of all circumſtances, ad 
vantages , accidents , &Cc.2. Is ſagacity, Or cob 


letting much from little hints ; which require 
both a great vivacity , ſerenity , and ſubtiltyof 
ſpirit; all theſe together make up Solertie. }, 
In caution or weighing all things for, and + 
gainſt , the ſubjeft. And 4. Providence, or pre 
vifion of futures, what may, and what my 
not moſt probably fall out ; which is the 
height of human wiſdom. A judicious man is 
ſtable, folid , ſerious , looks after truth , real 
advantage , aud happines; is fit to govern and 
my : 1s not rash or inconſtant ; believes not 
caſ1 Yy 


z nor calily disbelieves , but as his reaſon 
s him, His diſcourſe is not ſo plawhibley 
olid; uſeth reaſons more then Metaphors ; ſpeaks 
to purpoſe, and knows when to hold his peace, 
He is whatevery one ſtrives, but few arrive, 
tobe. This faculty isproper to all Sciences that 
depend upon rational diſcourſe, and much think- 
ing , as Divinity and profound Myſteries there- 
of ; Natural Philoſophy, and Moral; Pradti- 
cal Medicine, Law, mm bony and Govern» 
ment in Peace and War. 


. MEMORY & the calling to mind or real 
leffing of what hath bin before known and appres 
bended. They that excel in it are accounted 
many times greater Clerks then wiſe men ; ar 
able to cite many Books , and Authors , and 
their Editions ; can tell their oninions ; and 
exrerlace their diſcourſe with ends of gold 'and 
flyer. Yet, if not menaged by judgment, theit 
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inion or learning is of little force or eſteem 
amongſt knowing men ; who 


mr can _ 
many uſeful things out of their contuſion. 
This faculty is neceflary for Lawyers, whoſe 
larning lies in quotations , and records ; and 
who zwmver, rather then weigh, their Authori- 
ties, 'Tis alſo proper for learning Languages 
Criticiſmes , Philology , Antiquities ; for put- 
ting out » commenting upon, and making In- 
dexes to., Authors. Ir is a natural faculty and 
conſpicuous even in Children, who by ir learn 
till they arrive to ſome conliderable degree of 
Underitanding. 


4+ IT is commonly imagined, that a great 
memory {ſeldom accompanieth a great wit ,or 2 
good judgment ; and that theſe three are incom- 
patible one with another ; that they have di- 
vers habitations in, and a divers temperature 
of, the brain. Whereas I think the contrary 18 

erally , but not alwaies, true. And thence 
8 gathered an effetual argument, that they 
we all menaged by one great Agent, the Sonl 
o ſprie ; which is above temperature, place, 
and matter. That one man proves not excel- 
lent in all or many Sciences, proceeds not 
from the inhability of one or other faculty of 
the Soul ; buc either from the long time requir- 
ed to one ſtudy ; from want of ndefery , every 
one being moſt ready to make uſe of, and 
cultivate, that, wherein they have ſome na» 
tural advantage, and to neglect the other; or 
from the too great attachment Men have to 
what they firſt maſter, ſo that all following 
ſtudies are caſt into the mold of the firſt; or 


laſtly from a miſtake , for that memory is not 
M 2 ſo 
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ſo conſpicuous, except where wit and j 
ment are wanting. Yet in theſe later timg 
what perſons have we ſeen eminent in all thize 
faculties? Eraſmus, when a youth, had all T6 
rexce and Horace by heart ; Foſ- Scaliger in 24, 
daies got by heart all Homer ( the Iias contaic 
ing 31670 verſes, and the Ody/ſes about the 
lame number) and in 4. months all the other 
Greek Poets. Ful. Scahger in his extreme old 
age had his memory ſo firm , that he repeated 
to his ſon 200. yerſes at a time which he had 
before compoſed and retained in his mem 
24. houres. Monſieur Peireck, when a yo 
ar School, could repeat all Ovids Metamor- 
phofis , and Fuiftins Hiſtory without book 
Card. Bellarmin, {aith Gallutins , had ſuch a me- 
mory , ut quicquid legeret ſcriberetve ſtatim ac ſ6- 
bito reciperet, quicquid recepiſſet, fidehſſime conſtas- 
Piſſkmeque retinerer. P. Paolo Sarpi's great mes 
mory, as well as wit and judgment, even from 
2 Child, read in his life hat a man Mm 
frewr Paſcal was in divers Sciences , his other 
works; what in Divinity,the Provincials Lets 
ters, demonſtrate. I will omit Fob. Pics, Paw 
lus Scalichius, Adr. Turnebus, Caſaubone. Card. 
Perron in four daies got by heart all Eccleb 
aſtes in Hebrew , and belides his other vaſt 
abilities, was alſo an excellent Poet. 
Ovughtred in his old age had Ovid and Virgil 
fresh in his memory. Fr. Suarez had S. 4 
fins works fo by heart, that he could repeat, 
not only the ſenſe, but for the molt part his 
very words; and if he was asked of any thing 


in his own works (22. Volums in fol. he 
could tell the place and very page where he 
treated of it. But this himſelf called not me: 

war), 
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wory » but reminiſcence ; for it was indeed gg 
much zudement as memory : for he was ſo well 
yerſed in that learning, and ſo perfetly ma- 
ſer of it ( having read the whole Courſe of 


School-Divinity , as I remembcr, 17. times 
oycr ) that it he were asked of any point, or 
concluſion, he would diſcourſe of it juſt in 
the lame manner, and order, as he had writ 
it in his Books. 1 could produce many more 
inſtances. But in reaſon , the goodnes of the 
judgment. muſt depend upon invention and. me- 
wory ; that being the faculty which gives ſen- 
tence according ro the reports of the other 
wo. Yet few there are in whom theſe facul- 
ties are, as I may ſay , mingled ana. Itis beſt: 
therefore that all be cultivated and advanced 
3 high as they are capable to be : and whar 
is moſt defective is molt to- be helped. And 
Children having memory by nature , invention 
not till youth , nor judgment till maturity, their 
wemory is firſt to be menaged : only with this 
caution, that they be made to underſtand what 
they learn, and the reaſon of it, as ſoon as they 
$hall be capable. 


5. Or the bettering of Fidgement we hall 
ſpeak in another place ; but for Memory , be- 
cauſe we remember better thoſe things , 1. 
which wwe learn from our Childhood ; 2. which 
we are more attentive tO ; 3+ which we cxer- 
cile our ſelves moſt in; 4. which we orderly 
apprehend; 5. which we can call ro mind from 
the beginning ; 6. which we conceive to be 
ſomewhat like ; 7, and which #s plealing ro us ; 
and becauſe Childhood and youth have their 


wemory (tho not. ſo exccllent. as men, yet ) 
I 3 more 


ParTtTI, 
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more uſeful then their underſtanding ; thereforg 
what ever they learn, /et it be got by heart, 
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that they may repoſe and ſtore up in their ms. 
mory What their underſtanding atterwards 

make uſe of : let them alſo fomonl render it, 
and after —_ "an memmanemay; ; —_ ._ be 
a great help to their memory, to the perfect 
of which nothing conduceth ſo much as = 
#iſe. Yet there is alſo an Artificial help to 
memory , Which is variouſly and obſcurely deli. 
vered by many Authors; the shorteſt and cafieſt 
method is this. Make uſe of a ſufficient number 
of places beſt known to you; as of Towns in 
the way to London, the Streets of London, of 
the Signs in one Street, ſuch in fine as are well 
known to you. Keep their order perfealy in 
mind, which firſt, which ſecond, &c. and 
when any word is given you to remember, 
place it in the firſt Town, Street, or Sign; 
Joyning them togerher with ſome fancy , tho 
never ſo extravagant, the calling to mind your 
known place will draw along with it the fancy 
and that the word joined to it. And theſe you 
may repeat afterwards either in the ſame order 
as they were delivered, or backwards, or as you 
pleaſe. This ſerves very well for words, and in- 
differently for verſes after much practiſe ; butit 
requires a long time by this art to remember 
Sentences. A ſuccedanewm to memory is writ- 
ing ; and Students are wont to ſerve themſelves 
of Commoen-place-Books , excellent helps to ordi- 
dinary memories. The beſt way that I know 
of ordering ther, is; To write down confuſedly 
what in reading you think obſervable. [Young 
S-udents commonly take notice of remarkable 
Hiſtories , Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as are n0%, 
in 
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in E/op ) Adagies, if not in Eraſmus, or Manutiue, 


Hieroglyphics, Emblems, Symbols ; Cwhich 
are all but fmile's dreſt after divers fashions) 
Hiſtories of heathen Gods, Laws and cuſtomes 
of Nations, Wiſe and uſeful Sentences , Elegant 
Figures, Reaſons and Cauſes, Deſcripuons 

the like. ] Leaveing in your Book a conſi- 
detable margin ; marking every obſervation upon 
the page as well as the pages themſelves with 1, 2 
4.&c. Afterwards at your leaſure fet down in 
the margin the page of your Index,.where the 
head is, to which ſuch tence relates ; and 
enter into the Index under ſuch a head the page 
of your Note-book, wherein ſuch fentence is 
ſtored, Theſe Note-books, if many, areto be 
diſtinguished by A, B, C, &c. your Index muſt 
be well furnished with heads ; yet not too much 
multiplied , leaſt they cauſe confuſion. Your 
own experience will continually be ſupplying ' 
what is defective. 


6. INVENT10N is bettered by pradziſe,by 
rading , by imitation, and by common-places. 


1. For pratiije, let him have a Teacher , who 
himſelf hath ſome conſiderable dexteriry and 
practiſe in it, who may guide his charge by fit 
and eaſy rules and exerciſes , and not truft him 
upon fishing in Books at firſt; and may take his 
ſubject after him , and shew him what more might 
have bin ſaid , and what he hath ſaid, bettered. 
Neither let the young man torture his mind 
at all; bur ſer down what is ſuggeſted by his 
memory or fancy concerning his ſubject, be ie 
conliderable or no. The Soul will by littte and 
little beat , and windit (elf, unto higher conce- 
Ptions 3 
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ions; and in tranſcribing, may rejed& what 
1s too obvious. Let him be taught firſt ro fil 
wp a Sentence with epithetes » oblique caſes of 
the Inſtrument, manner, cauſe, and all circum- 
ſtances and relations: which is ealily known by 
thereQion ot the parts of his Sentence. Prx 
Etiſe him in mo eaſy oppoſitions of Not and But; 
in moſt eaſy deſcriptions of things moſt familiar 
to him, to enure him to the obſervation and 
taking notice of what he ſees : in enumeration 
parts and ; _—_ as Theoldis better, In Hiſts 
ries or Fables; giving him ſomewhat to make 
out the reſt , as Vitima omniam ſpes evolavit & de 
Go; in moſt eaſy and familiar ſimiles , as of a Shep- 
heard and Magiſtrate, piſmire and induſtrious 
perſon; ſufficient variety of theſe is colleCted 
Eraſmus. Under {imile's are comprehended al 
Metaphors, Allegories , Fables, Parables , Sym- 
bols and the like. - And it werea good exerciſe 
amongſt a circle of Scholars, to propoſe a Symbel 
( the eaſieſt firſt ) and every one to anſwer in his 
turn ; v. g. letevery one give his Symbol of for- 
fitude, and a motto or word for it ſuch as, @ Pillar, 
which ſuſtaineth the greateſt weight laid upright 
upon it, the motto Refum ſtabile ; a Palm tree 
that grows up againſt a preſſure, 7 ne cede ma» 
lis, ſed contra audentior ito; to a Die, homo qua- 
dratus; An oaken bough ſtruck with lightning, im 
pevidum ferient: A Rock, , an Awvil, an helmet, &c. 
Fables are taken ( as Symbols from things natural) 
from things znimate, as an Eagle, Cock, &c 
clothing them with ſpeech and action ; ſuch be- 
twixt Men,arc Parables. So there are mixtures 
of all theſe, as, Eafter ſaid to the Griggs , tarde ve» 
zerunt, There are alſo compownd ſubjects, which 
they call Emblems, of which Alciat, Sambucus, and 
many 
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many-others have made Volums. Such are alfo 
fl inpreſa's of great Men , a vaſt number whereof 

ue Sllected by Typotiue and others. Another 
wy of practiſe is, to apply all fuch things as he 
ſeth , or as OCCcur in his ordinary bulines or 
converſation , to ſomewhat of morality, p_ 


&c. As ſeeing an Ivy thruſt down the wall upon 
which it grew , one faid , that was the perfect 
emblem of a flatterer ; an onion having its 
germe covered with ſo many ſcales, repreſenteth 
2 man that conceals his intention under many pre- 
tences, and the like. 


2. FOR reading; verſe him well in inventive 
Authors : ſuch are generally all Paradoxiſts , Sa- 

riſts, ſuch as write one againſt another, De. 
es: Controvertiſts, and generally Ora- 
tors and Poets, as Cicero, Ouintiliaw, Seneca ; | 
tame him laſt, becauſe, tho his matter be ve- 
7 good = he husbands it well , and ſpreads 
tthin. Among the Latin Poets , Lucan , 7u- 
wel, Clandian , Epigrammatiſts . &£c. Lethim 
ao uſe his own iwvention before he reads upon 
his ſubject; and in reading fer down what his 
own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or belides, the Au- 
thor ; and let him alwaies read. Caffiedoras re- 
ports of Tully , that he refuſed to plead when it 
was expected , becauſe he had not read upon 
his ſubject. 


}- FOR imitation; let him imitete thoſe he 
readeth (as is taught in Rhetoric) by rrenſle- 
img, paraphraſing, epitomizing , and compoſing UP> 
on his own ſubje&t ſomewhat like the other. 
Give him the ſame ſubje&t with an Author 

_ compare his con- 


unknown to him ; and t 
; CEItsS z 


Aga- 
SO to Va 


memmon to Menelaws tO quit her. 
Comedies and Dialogues into Epiſtles and Di 
courſes, as Mitio to Demeas to ſpare his Son, 
and the like. 


7. 4 Fo r Common-places and helping the In 
vention by them , many have written very co 
_ z Others think it altogether unuleful, 

or that experience teſtifies, That thoſe, who 
have paſſed the courſe of their ſtudies, and n6& 
ver underſtood or practiſed this Art , have yet 
hid very good inventions ; that thoſe who uſe 
their fancies, do not all ſerve themſelves of 
theſe common-places, nor beg at every door 
for Arguments and Metaphors ; that the mat- 
ter ſuggeſted by theſe places is only general. or 
an heap of uniyerſal notions, which is rather 
a diſadvantage then an help. Thus P Art & 
penſer. But on the contrary, it muſt be a6 
knowledged , that all the Ancients, Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, &c. made great account of this ; the 
tho ſome have great parts, that they can with- 
out Art perform the etfeCts of art, yet all Field 
have not a River or a Spring in them , but 
ſome require the diligence of a bucket ; tha 
thoſe Cwhom they called Sophiſte ) who govern 
ed learning in their daies, made Profeſſion , out 
of theſe places, to teach to diſcourie upon any 
ſubje& pro &- con , and to ſay all that could be 
ſpoken concerning it: that many of late daits 
have attained to plauſibility in diſcourſe may 
J 
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ly by Lulies art, which is but a few of thoſe 
ammon-places ; and thoſe too the moſt general 
and indiſtinct : that all conceptions aredrawn 
out of theſe places; and if reaſon , naturally as 
it were and of her ſelf runs to them, it can- 
not but be very uſeful Cfor Art is a more cer- 
tain guide then Nature) to make her ſee her 
own power, to diſcover to her ſelf her great 
treaſure , and to dire&t her, whither to go for 
what wants. For if the ſoul be a great 
Pal nished with all neceſlaries; is it not 
2 conſiderable aſſiſtance to the general Diſpen- 
ſer, to shew him where every thing is diſpoſed 
and depoſited in its proper place? The ſole rea- 
ſon, why theſe are not more taught in the Schools, 
is, becauſe they are included in, and learned 
together with , Logic and Philoſophy , and tho 
the uſe of the Topics in Logic be quite diffe- 
rent from this here intended ( which ſeems to 
be the miſtake of that Author) yet being the 
things are the ſame, it is left to the diligence 
and verſability of the Underſtanding, to apply 
them according to all their uſes. The uſes of 
Topies in Logic and Rhetoric, are to diſcover 
the value and force of a propoſition in order 
to find out the truth, and to produce aſſent in 
our ſelves or others, either by conviction or pers 
ſwaſhion; but here they ſerve to procure a right 
notion and apprehenſion of things , by confider- 
ing all that Longes to them as alſo to com- 
municate the ſame right notions to others; and 
by queſtions to draw forth as many notions as the 
lubject will afford. It is true alſo, that theſe p/a- 
& are general ; for being the common ſprings of 
witand invention , they cannot be otherwiſe ; 
layention being the well applying of general 
pre< 
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particular ſubjects. Thusmuchg; 

Lent, has theſe Topics are not fo 

table ro them, who already underſtand 


Ces , as to thoſe. who are ignorant; and cop 
cerning the uſefulneſs of them to /ach, Matty 
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edicates tO 


Pellegrini ( of whoſe Fonti del” ingegno I han 
made mach uſe in this chapter ) telleth us ; tha 
the Gentleman , for whom he compoſed thy 
Book , by the uſe of it, arrived to tuch ape. 
fection, as to be able in a shorttime Ti 
without defacing one word , many CO» 
cerning nh meaneſt ſubject propoſed to 
him ; to the great admiration of as many y 
knew him. 

It s alſo to be noted, that fore ſubjetts we 
barren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve very 
well for beginners ; ſuch. avare univerſal , plain, 
ordinary themes and propofitions , which are t 
be fertilized by divers Artifices; chiefly by cloth» 
ing them with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed cr 

ances ; ſuch as havea shew of novelty or wk 
expetednes, for nothing elſe is grateful. As to 
congratulate for a degree; marriage, &c. are bar- 
ren, except there be ſomewhat particular of ags 
leverer examination , Extraordinary merit , &c 
Et s allo to be noted, that , tho ſome perſons have 
fuch happy Irventions , that they can preſently 
compare notions, and as it were deſcant ex temps. 
”e tay 9 any yet will they ſometimes bext 
2lois; and then #heſe Topics will be uſeful unto 


them, tho perhaps not ſo much as to ordinary 
wits; who muſt read , and obſerve much ,. that 
they may ſtore up a Magazin of conceptions ; and 

ractiſe much alſo, that they may readily and et 
ty by their queſtions pump out what is to ſerve 
their occalio 
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ch gl fuer to ſome queſtiom, 3nd we think we underſtznd 

? fob perfectly, when we are able to aniwer any queſti- 

| concerning our ſubje&. All ſubjects a are 

ether of ſingle words, or propoſitions. 

Invention concerning ſingle words Confiſts 
chiefly in ſubſkituting other ſingle words for ic, 
whether for exprefiions ogly, or to ratfe more 
matter for propglittions. 

In short, the height of the Invention , a rele 
wrd is capable of, is an high Metaphor, Catarhres. + 
for Hyperboſe, 1 will give you an example of 
afingle theme, and how the fancy diſcants upon , 
md menageth it chroug' 211 the PredRaments, our 
of Imman, Theſawro, to fave my (elf the labor. 
His ſubject is a Bee, dead, in Amber, which he 
makes a compownd ſnbj-&# , and rakes firſt the (eve- 
tal parts, Bze, and Amber. 

Subſtanria. 

AP1s. Avimans, fera, avicula, corpuſculam vivax, 
inſectum. 

ErectRUM Gomma inattimis, Heliadum (6+ 
rorume lacrima , arborum ſudor , humor concretus, 
Viſcus, gelu, 

Quanritas. 

AP. Puſilla, brevis, levis, mmAyoſa. 

EL. Gutta, ſtilla, rara merx, informe corpus, formas 
ſe in omnes wvertens, | 

6 Qualitas. 

Ay. Flava, awricolor (for firſt he was iron- 
colored, till Jove chanzed that for golden, 
becauſe she was his Nurſe ) ſonora, imgenioſa, 
prudens, ſedula, cafta, Vvilis, metuens, ſonits 
Wrax. 

d & | £1. F/avem, meliicoley, illuſtre, per ſpiowum, clarum, 

(eve | - greriofunn, nobile, & fluido ariduq, renax, geliduns 

fragile, Rerile. 

ſon N Relatio 
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Ap. Fimo-genita , mellis genitrix , nobiliſſmu 


inſeftorum , Jovis nutricula , fera ſocials , Rey, 
amans , fucorum hoſtis , Regi fida, Colonis charg; 
' Harpyie , Amazoni » Pegaſo ſimilis , Ariſtei in 
Ventum. 

EL. Ex populo genizum; matronis carum ; ſpecub, 
auro, vitro, ſimile. 

Actio- & Paſſho, 

Ayr. Hortos populatur ; dulces & floribus ſuccos de 
libat ; furunculos inſeftatur ; nocuis nocet ; telun 
Jaculatur ; venena fundit ; nettareos molitur fave; 
facibus coras miniſtrat ; aliis mellificat ; domos ar- 
chitetfatur ; Remp. gerit ; Regibus paret ; pn 
Rege militat ;, fumo necatur. 

E1. Magnetica vVirtute paleas rapit ; animaleuls 
illaqueat ; labra mordet ; oculos allicit ; Phaetonten 
extinttum deflet ;, artificum torno expolitur , els 


boratkr. 
Locus & Situs. 

AP. Hybl ea, Cecropia, odoris innata floribus , bat 
torum cultrix, cerate wurbis inquilina ; domi nids- 
ficat ; dulces nidos fovert. 

EL. In Eridani vipa , ad phaethontis ſepulchrin 
ſtillat ; monilibus &&+ armillis inſeritur , the/auri 
atque ſcriniol's ſervatur. 

; Motus. 

AP. Per florca rura vwolitat, vagatur 1, ſemper 
fugax, quaſi aliger equus , &- eques ; dum vole 
Fat , pignat. 

EL. Trunco heret & profluit ; lentum , ſegne- 

Quando, 


AP. Brevis @tt; in caſtris kyemat ; vere novo | 


prodit ; in aurora roſcidum nettar legit. 
E1., AEternum , immortale ; were 
fatur brama. 
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ky, Pennigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam 

& haſt am gerit ; ipſa telum &- pharetra. 

Et. Avrium appendix ; virginum geſt amen ; niom- 
liam decus + luxus ; inter opes numerarur. 

So joining ſeveral of theſe rogether , you may 
call a Bee Ingenioſum inſettum ;, byblea hoſpes ; A - 
kt Cecropia ; nobilſſima fimi filia; aurea Fovis al- 
tix ; florum predo, hirudo; Flore ſatelles; cerea- 
nm £dium architetta ; nettaris propinatrix ; met- 
br opifex ; pwuſilla hortorum Harpyia ; volans vene- 

4 ; loricata avicula ; alata Amazon ; wvolatilis 
tzha ; viva telorum pharetra ; furunculorum terri- 
culum, Cc. 

And Amber , Pretioſum gelu ; luituoſa Eridani 
gemma 3 Jucunda Heliadum lacrima &» monile ; Pha- 
ethontis funus ; lapideum mel ; aridus liquor ; concre- 
tus fluor ; aurum fragile ; genmmenus arborum ſudoy ; 
qelidus ignis ;, viſcoſa lux ; evicularum illex & pe- 
dica ;, flavus Eridani ſupellex ; lubrice opes, tena- 
is divitie ; populta ſpolia ; lapis non lapis ; armil- 
larwn pupilla ; lacrimeſum Matronarum delicium; no- 
bile aurium pcndus. 

Then he joins both together , not conſider» 
ing that the Bee 1s dead. 

Subftanria. 

Nova Metamorphoſis | olum flebilis Niobe in ſaxunr, 
mc apis flebilem in gemmam migrat; Mire delicie | 

's inter gemmas numeratur : lapis animatuy , ani- 
mal lapideſcit : Meduſam videt apicula ; imo eadem 
Meduſa eſt & lapis: novas natura docet inſitiones, 
in arbore gemmas , in gemmis apes : prodigio/a fecun* 
ditas, lapis aviculam parturit, &c, 

Quantitas- 

Myrmecidis anaglyptis adnumerahdum opus ; apis 

» gutta, Unica hec apis a} peroſa ſibi vv; 
2 


ſola 
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fola ſuum implet aviarium, && puſilla ſe in aula j6 
dat , &C. 


| Qualitas. 

« Fulva apis fulva lucet in genma ; eleftrum dixg 
Fis in elcfiro. Cerne ut gemmeo radiet ſulgore igne 
bile inſettum ; dices etiam Apicula eſt fidus. Ahet 
Apis in flamma ; ardet m glacie : quid enim els 
firum miſi flammeum gelu ? viliſſima rerum Ap 
elcfio pretium aſtreit ; neſcias utrum utri plu 
conferat”, Eledtrum Api, an Apis Eletiro. Has 
pretiofior. eff captiva quam libera, ea carior qu 
clariar. Hem woluptuarius puellarum terror 4p 
in gemmea ; de etieno ſuperbit Apis, luce fulgevenes 


ſua. 
Relatio. 

Fovis altrix premium alterum twl't, olzm aurea, 
B#hHE gemmes ; imaginem cernis quam nemo Ox 
ſit, ſine celocelatam ; nimis ipſa ſui amairix api 
prrpetue ſe miratar in [pecylo. 

Actio. 

Arbor apins , apis ociiios Yap ; ex ifta gemm 
pateram onfice , Nedtar apicula propinabit. Cerae 
ut artto complexu hyblezm volucrem gemma forveat; 
aices eleftrum effe Ademaintim. » Ad Phacthontis 
fepulckrum dolens apicula licrimis obruitur, Au 
eupio deletantur Heliades , wiſcns eſt latrima. In 
cauta \apis in lacrimis duvenit infidias. In furt 
depre henſa gemgneis compedibus tenetur apicula. Nos 
impure arbore: pupugit ut flores. Florum pred fit 
arborum fpreda. Avare volucri viſtus Fl £enms. 
Elelttrum widit Apis , mel opinata in illecebris Us 
queum reperit, Doloſas experta gemmas , viſcals 
munera, &c. 

| Locus & Situs. 

Gemmes in theca latet venenum. In gemma lati- 
tat fera: & opes timentur. Apums Regina regjan 

inve- 


. 
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iavenit qualem nec Semiramis, Auream domum fibs 
candidit Nero, Apis gemmeam. 

Sumtuoſa hac Apis in gemma nidificat. In ſpeculo 
excubias ducit. Gemmam cuſtodit apis qua afar 
Apim coluere /Egyptii , apem avari. Jnfide infida 
latebra latentem prodit. Ubi aſylum ſperabat car 
wrew invenit , &Cc. 

Tempus. 

Strenua' bellgtrix apis in gemma hyemat', eſtivat 
is g/acie, Brevis @vi 'avicula lacrimis eternatur.. 
Nuper avis, nunc lapis. 

Motus. 

Vernis feſſa laboribus apis vacationem obt imuit in 
gemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix in oftro cubat, A lents 
velox tenetur. In liquido hart , in ficco natat. Ni- 
mis ate volitans Icario lapſu naufragium fecit. Ef- 
fugere ft poteſt, nollet, illuftrem /ort ita carcerem. Rara 
avis volucri gemma, &Cc. 

Habitus. 

Novum indumenti genus, veſtita eſt apis & nuda 
pllucet. Fam matronales inter [uxus feram nume- 
eſs Kc. 

If you add to theſe another circumſtance, 
the Be e dead-in Amber, you diſcover a new 
held of matter. 

Subſtantia. 

Venefica hic jacet cai gemma yenenum fu't. Ti- 
tulo non eget hic tumulus , latentem cernis. Letha- 
lis hic ſuccus , quam necuit , ſervat ;dubites, apiſne 
notue fit an elettrum vivast ; exanimatum corpus 
ſnum animavit ſepulchrum-. Hoc cadaver, ui. He+ 
Goreum, pretio redmitur , &C. 

Quantitas. - 

Ruſillum hoc ſepulchgger Mauſoleo inſultat. Tngens 

miraculum apis mortuza. Unica jam nogett Phanix , 


alteram offendit Eridanus. 
N 3 Qua- 
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Qualitas. 
Obſcure olim avicula , dum extiuguitur , lucy 
Hoc cadavere mihil pulcrigs , nibil hac umbra la. 
rius; Elyſium habet in gemma. Luxus &ft fic pe. 
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Fire. Pretioſum hoc funus invidiam morti de 
fraxit. 
Relatio. 
Gemmeum apiculs typum cernis in protypo. Sef 


ioſa finxit & fixit. Narciffi fatumggeperta eſt api 


in ſprculo merſa. Hance puellz vivam oderunt , mor 


tuam colunt. 
Actio & Paſho. 

Exigna hace  artifex majori ingenis cadaveri (« 
Vit quam corpori; ceream-fibi domum molita, ſepul 
chrum gemmeum. Nec lacrimis eget wmec face; in 
lacrimis conditur, in tumulo lucet. Crudelis Nymphs 
rum pietas | tnocuam apim dum lugent, necant : han 
amore an odio peremerint , neſcias, complexu prafots 
rant. Mortues Heliades hoſtem oc ciderunt. Mirum, 
evceps in gemma latuit. | 

Locus & Situs- n 

Huic cadaveri ſepulchrum non debes ſed ſcrinium. 
wobili keto lata wolucris fimo-genita in gemma me 
ritur. Sarcoph agi pulcritudine capta mortem ſolicits 
vid. Hunc tumulum violabit nemo; pretium wvetat. 
Rapax wolucris capaci conditur gemma ; florun 
bartyie fic condi debwit. 

Motus. 

Fug acem licet avieulam lenta mors tenvit. Ca 
ebdiderat inter gemmas. Diu pennis velificata caryt 
reperit in gemma. Novum malum | in lapide mergi. 

Tempus. * 

DOnod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet, ſel 
worti., AEternitatem Pharigy Regi aftyuit Myrrha 
apt Elettrum, utrique lacrima. . Lethali hoc ſuccim 


mors apem perdidit, Apis mortens. 
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abere. 

Gemmenun cadaver cerne ; tales Proſerpina gemmas 
tat. Inops viftavit apes dives moritur. 

Thus much for ſmg/e- words ; it follows con- 
cerning Propoſitions or Sentences : theſe conlift of 
ſubjet# , copmla, and predicate. The ſubject in 
jrention 1s either kept , and other a—_ and 
predicates applyed to ir, or changed to raiſe 
more matter ; and then is ſubſtituted in its 
place either , 


Cuar XV. 
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1. SYNONYMUM : as for little, take epizome, 
compendium , pigmens , homwncio , punttum, atomus, 
&c. or ſome other of thoſe expreſſions , found 
out in the places for flingle words. 


2- GENUS: as for treachery , take deceit. 


2, SPECIES, as for treachery, take Treaſon 
apainſt the Prince, or Country , as Tarpeia's ; 

inſt enemies, as Sinor's; Or againſt friends, as 
Boe chus's betraying Fugwrth to Sylla, 


4 THE Cognata; as for treachery take feign- 
ed friendship. 


5. OR its ſimile's; as of a Fisher baiting his 
hook ; a Coy-duck inticing thoſe of its own kind 
into the danger. For beginning ; Root, fountain, * 
ſpring , (as of a watch ) ſeed. 


6. OpposITEs; as fidelity. 


The i for ſo we will at preſent call 
thoſe Verbs auxthary , by ſome of which all que- 
ſtions are made , and by which the Predicates , 
whether 
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whether Verb or Noun , are joined to the fub 
jet. Thele are, am, was, with their divers cal 


and perſons, have, had; do, did : make, made : ſuf. 
fer: shall, should : will, <vould: may, might : can, 
could; owe, ought : wſeth or is wont, Theſe again 
vary queſtions by the Tenſes or times ; preſent, 
paſt, or fg and both theſe a long or shon 
while: ſuch are theſe queſtions, Is it ? was it} 
hath it bin alwaies? lately, or a long time age) 
will it be? wouldit be? may it be ? might it be) 
&c. ought it or behoveth it to be? wſethit , or i; 
it wont to be? Apainall theſe are either 
#ive or negative, Is it not ? was it not? hathit 
mor bin? They are alſo varied with If, as, if it be, 
4 it were Or were not what would follow? If 4 

xander had fought with Remans ; If the Sun go 
out of the Zodiack ? 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do pre- 
ſcribe no other Common-places for Invention 
then the Predicaments ; which indeed do ſup 
Ply anſwers to very many queſtions, but not 
to all. I have therefore rather choſen to fol- 
low Matteo Pellegrini, who reduceth all Fred 
cates that can be applied to a ſubject Cas near 
as his obverſation could reach_) to twelve heady, 
or (as he calls them ) Fountains and Springs of 
Invention ; which are theſe, 1. The relation 
or commeree between the objet# and human facul 
Fies, 2+ Conflituents or parts- & The _ 
principles, or efficients. 4 The End. «5. The 
Attion. 6. Paſſion. 7. Quality. 8. Quantity. 
9. Time. 10. Place. 11. The Suljefs. 12. The 
Correſpondents, Of which 1 $hall ſpeak in or- 
der, shewing what ſub-beads every place con- 
tainethy and how matter may be drawn out of 


them by queſtions, Vet I $hall not fer —_ 


then 14 
its part! 
till .by 

hecome 
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all chat is to be faid, for that were both inm- 

le and unneceſſary ; but ſufficient to make 
the uſe of chem wand of all not ſet down, un- 
derſtood and practicable. The manner to uſe 
them -is:his ; ſer down the common place with 
its particular.heads upon a ſeveral tableor page ; 
till by. frequent peruſing and practiling they 
become ready and familiar to you. Then, by 
the auxiliary Verbs put in form of a queſtion, 
ind out ſuch notions contained in each,place 
# are agreeable and fitting to your ſubject : 
change a-4ſo the ſubject (as often as yuu have 
need ) by ſame of the former waies, and ap- 
ply the queſtions after the ſame manner to" 


them alfo. 


I. COMMON-PLACE. The Relation of 
the object to the faculties of man , is as divers as 
the faculties are 3 1-- Senſe external, internal. 2. Un- 
drſtauding. 2. Expreſſim. 4 Afetios. Concern- 
ing ſenſe Cyour ſubject being the object of ſome 

them ) are theſe and intinice other queſtions, 
v.g. a Battel. Haye I ever ſcen it © at leaſt 
painted ? or deſcribed ? might 1 have ſeen it ? 
where ? how long agoe? how often ? had 1 ſeen it, 
what would it have wrought in me ? I would 
I had ſeen it, for How can | imagine it? what 
notion have I of it? hath my friend, or ſtran- 
ger, Or acquaintance ſeen it ? had he feen it, 
or not ſcen it, what would have followed ? hath 
bedream'd of it? If a Battle be {ſo terrible when 
heard , much more when ſeen; yet more when 

ſent in it. Could virtue be ſeen how would 


it allure all the World! 'ris pitty a lye cannot 
be ſeen, that all men might beware of it. A- 


gain , the paſſion of the ſenſe affords tuch que- 
{tions 
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ſtions as theſe. The Comer, did it deceive, 
weaken , blind, aftonich, confound, plegſ, 
comfort, cheer, the ſenſe? +» 


Semper ego e Auditor tantum ? nunquannen. 
ponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theſeide Codri? &c. 


2. CONCERNING Underſtanding , or the 
intergal faculty of knowing. The ations whers 
of are thinking, imagination, apprehenſion, compre- 
henſion, perfected when we have a compleat no- 
. tion, or Ideaof our object ; this by many men 
(an original of many errors) is confounded 
with aſſent. eAſent or belief that the objet 
is ſo, or notſo; hereto belong alſo dowbting,s- 
pinion, believing or crediting another , ſcience or 

ett knowledg, deceit, error, previſion or fore 
ght, remembrance, there being nothing that fall 
not out to be the object of the underſtanding, &e. 
Concerning theſe, we frame commonly theſe 
with infinire other queſtions. v. g. Co 
finding out the new World. How came itinto 
his thought ? did any think of it before? what 
imaginat:on or conception was formed of it} 
why were not ſuch, as before him had that imagþ 
nation, excited to undertake it ? did the Ancient 
think it impoſſible ? did they doubt, whetherat 
were not all Sea ? did they bel e their Predeceþ 


ſors that denied the Antipodes 7 how did Columiu 
firſt aflent to it ? what Arguments, what Author 
ties moved him? if he had not thought upon it, 
would any other? A thing ſo probable did ir find 
many abetrers ? &c. How did it move, work upot 
Columbus, when he firſt gave his full conſent? what 
Reſolutions did he take upon it ? &Cc. 


3- Et- 
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EXPRESSIONS, or the faculty which 
Movers our minds to others , comprehendeth 
Words, languages , ſpoken or Written ; our 0wn Or 
farreign ; ancient Or modern ; copious Or barren ? 
amen. | chant or rude ; pleaſant or harsh ; perſpicuous or * 

thſcure ; ambiguous , equivocal , ſynonymous » proper , 
&c. - © wtwral , figurative. Again, verſe or _ nar - 
ration, interpretation, queſtion : inſtrutting, diſputing, 
or the || dtermining, dffirming, denying, propoſing, anſwering, 
; where f cofut ing, pains. cacrriags praying, command 
compre« || ing , adviſing , congratulating , condoling, &c. All 
leat ng- | theſe things are true or falſe ; likely or wnlikghy ; 
1y men | dubrful or certain. 
ounded 3 To this head are referred alſo all expreſſions 
+ objett I not by-words ; as by painting, graving , [ſymbols » 
timg,+. | enblems , charatters, cyphers , bieroglyfics, impneſas 3 
ence or | us alſo figns with the hand, eye, or other motion 
Ir fore ff of the body ; either natural, os by conſent*of 
at fall rom cuſtome, or particular correſpondence. 
allo all natural expreſſions of paſhons, as 
thee I ighing, laughing , &c. 
ghing | | 
wmbs' |  V. g. Being to ſpeak of America and its Inhabi- 
Tinto F tants ; I ask what is the name of the Country ? 
? what f what language it is? who impoſed it? whegce 
of it? JF derived or togk he it? what is its true ſignificati- 
Imagy JF 00? what the reaſon of impoſing it ? what ſynony- 
ciens F mastO it? is it equivocal ? who hath writ of it? 
therat Fin what language ? how much ? &c. 
edeceh F | Again , is thereany Map of it ? what.doth it 
lamin || reſerble? is it painted any where? &c. 
thor © 
ont 8 4 AFFECTION hath theſe ſub-heads , 
it find F whence queſtions may be ſuggeſted, Del: ghr 
( UPOR & and trowble ; pain and pleaſure ; love and hatred ; 
' Whit | dfire or averſion ; hope or fear ; gratitude or in- 
Fx Pditude ; anger , admiration, venergtion, contem? » 
. ® 1%- 
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indignation , compaſſion , complacency, and in hon 
all other motions , or paſſions of the Soul, by 
reference wherero I demand, if v. g. a viſit 
a friend hath ever, and when, and how often, 
"delighred me? whether ir be a thing delirabls 
joyful , &&c. to me ? or if to any other, ad 
co whom ? &c. If heshould come, how would 
my paſhions be affected ? what content ? &cc. 


II. SzconD common place of Confitueny 
containeth three heads. 1. 0f eſſential degrees of 
Genw's, Species, &C. 2. of Particulars of its Spevier; 
and 3. of parts conſtitutive. 

The firſt hath ſubheads all E/ential pregicate, 
oY nt firſt with es; enquiring if your ſ@b- 
ject Cv.g. an Unicorn) be, orif there be ſuch 
a thing. So deſcending, if it be # ſa5ſtance,ot 
accident; It a ſabſtance, whether corporeal , & 
imeorporeat.” Tf an accident , whether quantity, 
qnaiity , motion (C attion and paſſin) relation, Sim, 
or place ; running through t cies of 
genus —_— come to your ſubject it fel 
Theſe ſubdiviſions of every genws areto be found 
in the predicaments. For example, an 
Is there ſuch a thing ? a ſubſtanceor accident? 
is it a ſubſtance created ; corporeal ? com» 

unded? living ? mortal? animal? irrational? 
volative ? wild ? that flies fingle, not in flocks? 
with 2 hooked-beak ? living by prey ? &c. $ 
concerning the firſt predicate, many queſtions 
offer themlelves. As, War isa thing, no great 
matter if it were not in the World. Were it 
not that we ſee it ated every day , we should 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera; fuch as Cerherw, 
and the Fwries, Were it not, from how my 
calamiries should we be free ? Oh that there 
were 
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were never known the names of quarrels, dif. 
fentions , hatreds, fightings | but that love, cha- 


rity, and peace reigned every where, What 
fort of entity-is War? purſuing it through all 
its differences ; it is an action ,} not peaceab.e 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offenſive : 
offenſive upon deliberation , not by Nature, as 
cold is contrary to heat: for intereſt of ſtate, 
to diſtinguish it, from robbery or private quar- 
rels. Menaged with open violence, not fecret 
plots, with armed multitudes, againſt an enc- 
my that defends himſelf with a competent Ar- 
my, &Cc. 

The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conſiderations, if” 
the ſubject be one or many , fample or various ; 
mdof how-many ſorts, v. g. how many ſorts of 
Eagles ? of War? by Sca, by Land, oftenfiv , de- 
fentive ; jult, unjuſt ; horſe or wy ole or 
barbarous, So tor particulars, the War of the 
Twrks againſt the Venetians, Enghoh againit Hollan- 
&r,, French againſt Spaniards. 

The third of Conſtitvert parts , whether eſſen. 
tial, integral ; and theſe homogental or hetero. 
grueal. Adjuntts , ay hairs are parts of Bealts, 
lkayes of Trees, and theſe cither excrementi- 
tious, or elle perfective and for ornament ; as 
_ are parts .of noble Buildings, Theaters, 

ntains, Piazza's, &c. of prear Cities. Or 
parts of order, as beginning, middle, en4 : ſu- 
petior , inferior ;z internal, external, &c, The 
Soul, hath it parts? may it have? why hath it or 
bath ir.not? if it had or had not, what fort of 
parts ? how many, &c. 


HI. THe third Common-place is of Cas- 
i, efficients Qr principles , A which are reduced , 
0c - 
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occaſions , inſtruments , means, Or any c oneurredtty 
aſſiſtants , or acceſſories to produce the effec, 
Theſe again are remote, near, or immediate ; wi. 
yerſal, particular : primary principal, Or ſecundgy 
and leſs principal ; total, partial, ſeparate , conjoiy- 
ed: internal, external: neceſſary » contingent, fop. 
zuitous , intended : weak, ſtrong © which may, 
may not, be hindred : eaſy, hard : poſſible, impoſſible; 
prepared , unprepared : diſpoſitions, &C. in, 
all theſe are either of the thing itſelf, or the 
thing being ſuch as it is, clothed with aCcideng 
and circumſtances. 

In haman actions al'o are Other heads, y 
the Perſon , our ſelves, or ſome other, friend,neigh 
bour , flranger , 'enemy ; Which work either 
chance, by reaſon ,' by paſſion, and theſe /ove,be 
tred, & Cc. by force , neceſſity, or violence; by as 
fome , by error or miſtake, by opportunity, &c. u 
War: by whome . or between whome made ? 
who the occaſion? what moved to it ? whit 
was thetrue cauſe ? what the pretence ? whence 
began it ? with what Armes and Forces ws it 
menaged? what inſtrumentsor furniture ? what 
conveniences? how many artillery ? how many 
horſe? how many foot? how many shot ? what 
ſtock of mony ? what ſtrength ? wh-t experience? 
what counſel ? who the General ? what a one for 
$111, courage, fortune? what under-Officers of 
all ſorts ? how qualified ? was he conſtrained 
ro fight? did he undertake the charge voluntarily? 
out of duty? ambition ? doth he menage hy 
intelligence? treachery ? or force? 


IV. TH#£E fourth Common-place is of the 
End and Means , or of Good; for the endof 
every Agent and eyery action is Good _ 
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real or ſeeming ; near or far off ; private or 
Ic. a 
Of Erds there are ſeveral degrees or ſubordi- 


nations. 'The w/timate or ſupreme end. The 
chiefeſt is the g/ory of God the Creator : next, 
the perfect:on of the univerſe. And theſe are wni- 
ver/al of all things. Next follow more parti- 
lar or mediate ends, the con/ervationof the Spe- 
de ; the conſervation of the Individuwn : its de- 
late or pleaſure ;excellency ; and convenience ; hone: 
get duty; profit to the Agent, his friends,neigh=- 

rs, the public, his Country, &c. 

All zatural Agents, though they work for an 
ad, yet intend it not, but are direfed to it. 
Only ma», being a rational creature, knows 
and aimes at an end. And the end of the man 
gone; of his Art, another 4 as the ſtatuary 
wakes a ftltue to ger mony , &c. but of his Art 
is to reſemble the Archetype, Of mens intentions 
gr aims, ſome are Principal, others acceſſory s 
ome ordinary , others accidental. Pompey mar- 
ned Ceſars daughter ; not for the love of pro- 
geny , or for her beauty , or dowry ; but for his 
own ambition, an accidental to marriage. 
Some dire, others erſe ; 2s a Father recounts 
to his Son the worthy actions of his Anceſtors , 
to prov ke him to the like ; which he perverrs 
© pride, libertiniſm, dis-ſubjeftion to: Laws 
ind Magiſtrates, and inſolence towards has in- 
feriors, And this happens ſometimes out 0 
error and 'miſtake ; as when an Orator diverts 
his Art to get applauſe ; ſometimes alſo out of 
malice _ wickednes, as when a General de- 
tires Victory to fatisfy his private revenge. 
When a man goes to Church to look upon an 
tanſom woman , &c. 


O 2 


Again 
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Again of ends, ſome are «/timate and pris 
cipal, others ſecundary , inſtrumental or meaty 
to obtain the ather. As a Prince gives ou 
mony, to form an Army, to fight an enemy, 


to overcome him, to take away his dominion ſl 


ro ſeize it for himſelf. This is the ultimate 
end , the other are means. Of theſe alſo ſome 
are properand convenient forthe end : as if be, 
that deſigns to be a Soldier, learns to menag 
an Horſe, to underſtand and uſe arms, to endure 
hunger, cold, wearines, wounds, watching » & 
Orhers are improper , as to quarrel, ro (wagges 
to be drunk, fight, kill and (lay , every one he 
meets. To be an Orator, the proper meanswe 
to ſtudy _—_ and argumentarion ; to in 
rate Cicero; Demoſthenes, &c. to obſerve the belt 
way of diſpofing his matter, clothing it with 
good words , phraſes , figures, &c. the contran 
end tmprop-r way, or rather impediment, 19 
{cripe together a parcel of well-ſounding wotdy 
a few ſnaps of wit, &c- 

Again , fome ends arc obtained, others by 
dyed; as a man deſires health and ſtrength, ſed 
grandes patine , tucetaque craſſa annuere bs ſupers 
verwcre, A Father deſires his Son ro be vinth 
ous and prudent, and provides him Maſten, 
Books, &c. burthe young man abandons him 
ſelf to ill company, &c. hindred by our own fob 
ly, oppoſition of friends, enemies, &c. or fortuy 
tous accidents. 

Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch # 
theſe. Wherefore ? why 10? to what end, pu 
intention? for whole ſake? for wha oth 
worketh,maketh, he this? what shall h pI 
hath he obtained his end? hopeth he, shall he ob- 
tainic? what meaps taketh G to obtain it ? on 
[ 
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they rational, prudent, proper? who can , hath , 
hinderhim ? or it? 


V. THE:5. Common:-place is of A4#ions. 
Wheredf ſome are immanent , when the rent 
s alſo the partien? , commonly expreſled by 
ferbs neuters in Latin. Such are, to grow, to 
fil, to move, to reſt, to want, to baſt, to declame, 
to ſtudy, &c. to think, underſtand, &c. Others 
we tranſient, when the Agent and Patient are 
divers, and are exprefled by Perbs trenſitives, ag 
friking , heating , &c- 

Again , ſome atjons concern being ; 2s v. g. 
Pride what doth, can, shall, will, &c. it pro- 
duce? | Note that all the auxiliary Verbs have 
their greateſt uſe and force in this Claſſe ] ge- 
nerate , perfect, preſerve, conſume, deſtroy ? 
Qaverktiowdegetterh iimilitude in manners, 
mutual "confidence, uniting intereſt , conſerves 
fnendship , and is apt to procure adyangement, 
&. Debauchery conſumes the eſtate, deſtroies 
health, &c. 

Others concern qualities: and indeed all A#i- 
am proceed from the virtues or faculties of 
their Agents ; whether natural or acquilſite ; and 
Aiens are as various, and copious, as Oxalitics 
we. As a wiſe man gives good counſel , and 
doth his action wiſely. A young man doth, can, 
may, is wont to do foolishly. Srong Wine, doth, 
Sapt to inebriate. In aCtion , the place, time , 

quantity often afford matter con{iderable. He 
can ſpeak more boldly in an Ale-houſe, then at 
Court. The Sun warmeth and enl;ghtnerh (be-, 
cauſe bigger) more then Venus ; more aMo when 
nearer. ow doth it move, at? byir ſelf, b 
mother? by Nature, force, chance ; as the Et- 

Q J cient , 
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ficient, end , pretence, &c. circularly? direiy} 
hoy 


how in youth ? how in age ? how at firſt ? 
afterwards? ſlowly or haſtily ? conſtantly or 
ntermiſſions ? equally or unequally? mediateh 
or immediately ? 

To action are reduced alſo Conſequents 
Efeds, which anſwer to the Queſtion, what doth 
it, or he, work? and of thele ſome are may, 
ſome are done? ſome endureno longer then the 
action it ſelf: as, the room is no longer li 
then it is enlightened. If the Auditors mind 
him not,all is done, as ſoon as the Preacher hath 
{poke his Sermon. 

Others remain after the attion is enda; u 
healch remains, tho the Medicine have ended; 
Science remains, when the ſtudy is finished 
Science gets honor , honor emploiment , em» 
ploiment riches. A Prince what doth he? what 
ought he, &c. to do? to adminiſter "Juſtice 
What will that do, or is it apt to produce} 
zo niaintain plenty, ſecurity, Peace. hat are 
the effects of theſe, naturally , uſyally, alwaiss, 
continually 2 the peoples love, and readinesto 
to ſpend their lives and eftates for hinr. Hence 
no danger of inſurrections, rebellions , &c. he 
will live in great honor, and reverence With 
his Neighbors, &c. The golden apple, thrown 
by diſcord amongſt the Gods at a feaſt , whit 
conſequents had it, might it have 2 &c. de 
light of "the gueſts: Emulation and deſire of the 
three Goddeſics : Chuling of Pars to be Judge: 
Mercuries deſcent to carry him the meſlage : 
His undertaking it: his beholding the three 
Godd: fes, &c. So the immediare effect of 
the Sun is heat, thence the warming of the 


Earch, railing vapors, thence clouds, rain. Again, 


CuAar 
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from heat, Seaſons of the year, generation of 
all plants , metals , &c- 


vI. Tas fixth common-place is of Paſſion, 
or receiving an Action. But eſpecially ſuffer- 
mg, which is chiefly of evil. To this belongs 
being made, being done ; Was the World, could it 
be, could it be made, from eternity ? the rebuild- 
ing of the City, is it, may it, could it be done, 
finshed , pertefted , deftroied 5 conſumed and 
changed into better, worſe? 

Why do ſome men grow as fat as Ehud, 
none as as big as Gol/iah? Qualities. The Moon, 
becauſe receiving her light from the Sun , is 
ſubjeRt to Eclipſes, changes, full, &c. Friamus, be- 
cule old , lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdom , 
to ſee his Sons ſlain, his City deſtroied , &c-. 
The Ethiopian is burnt with heat , the Laplander 
frozen with cold. . 

In ſum, what ever heads belong to action, may 
be alſo calily applied to Paſſion. 

What doth the object work upon us ? our 
fnſes ? &c. what do all* Simples and Medi- 
cines; Air , and all things gcalled by Phylici- 
ws ) preternatural ? all things edible ? &c. 
work upon us in order to- health and ficknes? 
what do all Arts work > what all virtues, vices z 
eſtates, ages, ſexes, &c. work 2 well? ill? or 
mdifferently ? 


VII. Tyt 7th Common-place is of Qual 
ties, whieh hath theſe heads. 1. Goodand evid 
in themſelves; good is perfect , worthy , noble, 
excellent, happy, &c. Evil the contrary. I» 
reſpett of others, neceſſary, helptul, ſuperfluous, 
profitable , agreeable , hurtful , &c- as Lucifer 

Was 
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was created a moſt noble and excellent ſpiriz; 
bur afterwards became- unfortunate , wicked, 
dangerous, malicious, in endeavoring to dimj 
nish the glory of God, and deviſing miſchie 
to man. Full of hatred | Heaven, and 
deceit againſt Earth, &c. by which means hy 
is become the vileſt , and moſt deteſtable of all 
Creatures. 


2. QUALITIES occult, which are k now 
only by their ations. What is the power , i 
culry , &c. of the Loadſtone ? to draw Iron, to 
make it move towards the North , &c. who 
could believe the power of Circe, to change 
Men into Hogs? 


3 QuaLiTies ſenſible, ſuch are beauty, 
uglines 3 figures of all forts ; light, darknes; 
colours of all ſorts, natural , artificial ; white, 
black, &c. for hearing, ſounds of all ſony, 
$hrill , loud, skreeking , whiſtling , din , noiſe, 
&c. So for ſmells of all forts, and” taſts : alf 
tangible qualities, as heat, cold ; dry, moiſt: 
heavy , light ; hard”, ſoft; liquid, ſolid, thin; 
thick, ſubtle, groſs, clear, &c. and all theſe 
natural , or adventitious. As Lacretia was beau 


tiful naturally, &c. 


4, QuaL1T1Es of the mind, faculties , Of 
powers natural , or accidents , as in the under- 
ſtanding , perſpicacity , ſagacity ; memory , t&- 
nacious , treacherous : invention , realy , flow: 
the affections alſo and paſſions : virtues and vice 
belong to this head. 


5s. Adjuxcrts ; as naked, clothed , armed» 
adorned y 


Pantl, C(uAP. ; 


CitiEs» Se 


6. S1 
folded » * 
hanged 1 
ih , 11E 


.Ry 
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yant, SC 
poor » © 


grace » 
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}Idorned, trimmed ; not men only , but Houſes, 
Cities, Sepulchres, Fountains, and the like. 


6. S1TUA T10ON ; as Cloth is tenterd, 
folded , &c- a Pillar upright, leaning , fallen 
e ofa hanged up, &Cc. a living creature ſtandeth , fit- 

&th , lierh, kneeleth , &c. 


.RELAT1oNs; as Lord, Subject, Judg , 
er, ty. {A 9cate >» accuſed , Magiſtrate , Mafter , Ser- 
: ant, Scholar, teacher : maried, unmaried ; rich, 
poor » &c. noble, ignoble; glorious, in dif- 


hangs © $'2c* + SC : 


VIII TaE 8h Common-place is Ovan- 
tity this is eaſily and vulgarly bR—__ with 1s 
was. ſpecies. To it therefore belong number, one , 
ho many , few, &c. v. g. How many Suns are 
ite; } there? is it never ſeen double, or triple? why 
"21 } can there be no more ? if there were more , 
os what would fpllow 2? is it diviſible or indiviſi- 
* 20 F ble? extended? how far? how many parts hath 
it ? how great is it ? how large, long, high, 
thels thick ? greater then the Earth ? how often, ? 
ho how is it to be meaſured * how lonz hath it 
FF laſted ? is it diminished or increaſed ? hath it 
any weight ? » 


- w IX. THx 9th Common-place of Time, hath 
o ' thele heads, alwaies, ſometimes, v. gz. what is 
y © Þ the duration of the Creator ? he hath alwaies 
OV" | bin. Is it poſſible he should be not eternal? 
if he were not eternal , what would follow ? 
why is he eternal ? can any thing be eternal 
ant belides him? Duration is varied into pa#t , pre- 
"| {**t, and future» Prudence conſidereth — 
p42 » 
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PazrliCarr- 


paſt , that it may govern the preſent ; and mb ge; W 


eth conjeQtures from both , that it may wil 
menage the future. The paſt is conſidered hy 


are concerned our hopes, fears, providence, 
cautiouſnes , &c. 


2. DIvERs meaſures of time; as agy, 
years, months, daies, hours, moments, and partzof 
time as Morning, Evening; Spring, Summer; 
Infancy, Childhood, &c. the beginning, middk, 
ending of the Duration of any thing. 


Fi O.ccAa810N, as fayorable, opportune, #6 
cultomed, purpoſed, &c. with their contraries. 


X. Taz 10th Common place is where, or 
Place. To which belong, 1. The ſeveral part 
Ln Univer: ; as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, 

eavens, Firmament, &c., North, South, &c 
Zones, Climates, &c. Land, Seas Iſlands, &c. 
Countrics, Aſia, Africk, &c. India mittis eb, 
molles ſua thura Sabei, Where sball we find de- 
crit? in shops and Markets, in narrow Souls 
Where ſubtilty ? in the Genoveſes, Where I 
duſtry? in Holland. | 

- 


2. PLACE is either Proper , common; due be 
longing ro another. A Scholar in a Market is 1 
fish on dry land, Place alſo is natural, violent, 
accidental ; where it ought, is wont ; it may ſafely, 
well, be. Our Country, dwelling, &c. 


3+ DIFFERENCES of place ; before, behind; 
on the right, left &c. hand ; above, under ; over 
againſt, towards, &c. neer toy far off; in, by; 5 
G 


memory ; the preſent in olting: in the furl 4 


4+ Qt 


6, T] 


lidered 


he future ”. 
Ovidence, 


tune, #6 
Itfraries. 


vhere , or 
ral 
Ware, 
uth, &c 
ds, &c, 
tis ebur, 
find de- 
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&c 
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and mb gc, Where ſtood Carthage ? Italiam contra, 
may wel 
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naque ofia. Where is water to be had? in 
Fountain, River, Sea, Well, &c. 


+ QuaLIiT1Es of place, cold, hot ; fruittul,. 
harren ; clean, dirty!; champaigns, mountainous ; 
tilled, uncilled , ſandy , chalky , &c. 


s. Ci1v1r places, as an Houſe, Town , Vil 
kge , villa, —_ Market-place , Street, Thea- 
ers Church , Hall. Public or private. Sacred 
or profane , ſolitary , inhabited, our own, ano- 
thers. Where may a man plant, build , &c. 


won his own. Where do Hlatterers frequent ? 
the Court. 
6. Tyr power or property of place. Vervecum 


#patria, crafſſoque ſub aere nar. 


XI Ty x 11th Common-place is the ſubje&# 
ts which any thing 4&tlngeth, or wherem any 
= is. There 15s nothing that may not be 
the ſubject of anuther. The cauſe may be of 
ts propriety. Virtuous actians to whom are 
they proper ?'in whom to be found ? in pru- 
dent perſons. What things are hot ? thoſe ex- 
roled to the Sun, are neer to the fire, are in 
notion. Who are cunning ? they who have 
much experience. The effects and _ Who 
w noble? they who do nothing -baſely, or 
mftily. Who are- true Princes? they who go- 
rern for the good of their People. Who are 
kbje&t ro anger? they who have a sharp noſe, 
arled hair, red face, &c. | 

Subſtances are' moſt properly the ſubject of 


other things, As God is the fountain of good- 
| nes," 
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nes , the Angels receive it immediately fag 
him. Men and other Creatures are goodeuy 
in his kind. 

So for all other things. What things are, my 
be, uſe to be, ought to be, accounted long ? [4 
Ctions and Paſſions ] a Journy from" England 
China. The works of Toftatus Abulenſis. Dey 
of what is earneſtly deſired. { Time | theling 
of Men before the Flood, { Place Þ the wy 
from Paris to Conſtantinople. What things 
weak and feeble. | Quantity ] things (mall ad 
little. [ Quality J tick perſons, Women, x 
perſons, fearful, rired, &c. | Action ] Child 
old Men. [ Place | the Aktatics, &c. 


XII. THz laſt Common-place is Correjpw- 
dents, which hath many under it, as 

I- Before and after ; firſt, ſecond, third, & 
laſt : beginning, middle, ending. More orle6. 
Whether,is re, Saturn or the Sun ? in dig 
nity and perfection the Sun is before : in place 
_—_ ing Saturn is before. In time they ur 
equa. | 

2. The ſame and divers or different. Vitgl 
wasthe Author of the Georgics, who of the Ant?! 
the lame. How doth his Poems differ trom 6+ 
mers, Theacritus, He fiod, Taſſs * &c. 


CHAP. 


F. V7 
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3- Equal and _ : double, triple, &c. bat 
and generally all Proportions. 

4- Like,wnlikg; contrary, oppoſite ; and theſe 14 
ried with more and leſs. A/exander and 7ul. Ceſa 
werelike in boldnes, unlike in ſtature; ot contray 
diſpolitions. Whether was more prudent ? lels for- 
tunate ? Was Plato a better Philoſopher, or Diay: 
fs a worſe 'l'yrant ? the aftrologues prediftion'o! 
Ceſarsdeath, brings to mind the like of the kw) 
of Pembrok. 5. Uni" 


- 
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ly 5. Union or conjunttion in the ſame attion ; as 
ood eat} when two act one upon another murually, as 
wo enemies, Or emulators ſeeking toyndermine 
one another. Or when both aft upun a third, 


are,t 

19? [k y two Rivalls toward the ſame Miſtreſs, Or 
els both ſuffer from a third, as two ſervants un- 
is. Denis der the ſame Maſter. Or one act and the othes 


the ling eceive or ſuffer, as .the Maſter and Scholar, 
the wyll Judge and accuſer. 
hinoeweld 6. Together, near, far of : antecedent, concomi- 
naſf af tar, [#4 ſequent, either in place, dignity or time, 
n , mb (riſfmas brings to mind good cheer, mirth, 
Hilda f ality. A feaſt ſuggeſts Mears , Cooks, Fish , 
I, Flesh , Sawces, Dishes, Chargers, Wines, 
Cups » Plates, &c. The Spring brings in Sum- 
'orreſpes. | mer) Autumn, Winter. Cz/ar makes me think 
of Brutus , Caſſius, Pompey, &C. 


4 
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CHAP. XII 


Brief Direfions for Elocution. , d, k 


] Beg the Readers pardon, if , contrary. to 
own deſign , I here ſubjoin to rhe diſt 
of invention a few lines in order to 
our ſpeaking and writing , what we have invent 
ed. Andthe rather, becauſe amongſt the yay 
many Books of Rhetoric , I have.nor ſeen any; 
that declares the differences and reaſons & 
Stiles and Figures ſo exaftly as Eman. Theſam 
Out of him therefore, for the greateſt part,] 
hare drawn this short ſcheme and projpet; 
whereby any, even meanly practiſed , capac- 
ties may be able to diſcern and judg of wh 
is well, and Orator-like written or ſpoken ; and 
conſequently himſelf alſo to imitate the Eb 
quentef# Authors. 

There are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 
writing. 


1. CONCISE L Y,in fewshort abrupt Sentet- 
ce , aS men ordinarily ſpeak in common conver 
farion, without any art, or order. As 

Dic mihi Dameta, cujum pejus ? An Melib#i? 


HAP 
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Noz , verun F.gonis. Nuper mihi tradidit Aug mb 


Suh is very frequent in the Comediaxs. 
Vos iſtkec intro aufrte: abite, Sacia 
Adeſdum. Paucis te polo. 

Dixi, audiviſtis , tenetis , judicate, 


2. SCMEWHAT #tificially but imperfetth; 
1. with- 


ART, 


10m, * 


y. to 
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invent 
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, without any obſervation of numbers , correſ- 
wndence , meaſure , &c, when aperiod hath no 
zrain bounds, but goes on till the matter be eni{- 
d keeping the mind of the Auditor fill in ſuſ- 
ſe, till all is aid which is to fay ; which when 
# will be, the Auditor cannot divine, becaule he 
annot foreſee where the ſpeakers delign will de- 
zrmine. Such are the beginningsof molt of S. 
al Epiſtles. Such is that beginning of Ci- 
tes Oration pro Clio. Si quis Judices forte adit , 
ures legumn, Cc. till you come to quibus otiofis , 
w in communi quidem otio, liceat eſſe. So in that pro 


{ons o Mine begirining at Occidi, occidi now Sp. Melium 


&. unto noz modo veſt ibulo privaret , ſed omni adi- 
is & lumine. $0 in Catone Majore. Plus apud 
w Artiquorum authoritas valet, &c. unto per 
wſum ex Africano audiſſe dicebat. 
Such is that Dithirambique ſcene in Senecas Oe- 
aw which begins. 
Effuſam redimite comam nutante Corimbo 
Mollia Niſeis armati brachia thyrſis. &C. 
ich that of Virei/ ins his Silenwe. 
Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coatta, oc. 
nd Aneid: 6. Principio calum ac terras , campoſque 
Fes > &c . 


- Buch is moſt of the Hiftorians manner of writing. 


q- 


This fashion of ſpeech rhe Greeks called Oratio 
jeadens, Ar. Rhet. 1. 3. c. 9. ſuch when an A:henian 
tnbaſſ-dor uled at Sparta, the Senate replied , the 
irit part of yo.1r Oration is gone out of our 
ninds, and the ſecond never centred in. 


} AFTERWARDS Thrafimacus, or whoe- 
rhe was, that firſt obſerved the pleaſingnes in 
lyrics to proceed from their pawſes and Meaſwres , 
bezan to practiſe the ſame in Proſe ; and to mince 

P 2 thoſe 
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thoſe great and unlick'd maſſes into shorter and 
rounder periods. Of theſe, that, which conliſtsef 
on= entire ſenſe only, and is nor divided int 
members, (ſuch as are moſt of Senec as) is called 
by Ariſtotle Periodus ſupine : and by reaſon ofthe 
omiſhon of the tranlitions, and the frequent rg 
pron of the ſame matter in ſeveral words, 

y moſt Orators rejected. Wherefore other, 
out of more diligent obſervation of what wa 
pleaſing, changed thoſe round and incoherent pe. 
rods into many more conciſe members : Carving 
chem, as it were, into divers clauſes and parcel; 
which were alſo made correſpondent and con 
menſurate one to another. So that they became 
neither intire, nor yet maimed; not metrical, yet 
not without meeter ; not in feet , yet not alroge- 
ther looſe; without Verſe , not without rythme ; 
verſe compared with orher proſe, proſe compar 
edtO verſes. This came nor in fashion amongit 
the Romans till the latter end of Twlies time; 
which made his firſt Orations not to beſo £6 
quent as his latter 3; and himſelf ro complain 
that he was going out of the World when he 
began to underſtand Rhetoric. And of ſome 
Orators in his time he faith ; In i erat a 
mirabilis curſus oratio''is , ornata ſententiarum cv 
cinnitas non erat, i. e. they had a wonderful 
fluency in their ſtile, choice words, and round 
full periods, but they wanted the neat diſtri 
bution of them into parts and members. Tie 
firſt is like an head of excellent hair, but hang: 
ng 'down, and flagging ; - this other like tix 
lame hair diſpoſed and made up into rings and 
curles. Examples of theſe are infinite in Pl 
ies Panegyric. 
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Ss, Inclimata reſurgo. 
fui [pezAavit wulnera vulnus babet. 
nbabet whi non habet. 
Sometimes words ſignify ing contrary things are 
placed in divers clauſes of the ſame period. As, 
Aut viros amplifica, aut mortuos —_ 
Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur- 
Sometimes thcy are Fee in manner of 2 
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4. TH1s Ha'mony or correſpondence of the 
clauſes ot a Period conſiſts in three things. 

i. Equality of the members. 

2. Contrapoſition of the words. 

4. Similitude of termination. 

1. Equality is, when the divers clauſes of a per/- 
xconſilts of equal number of words, or of ſjll:- 
ks, or times, Crwo short ſyllables being equal to 
one long) which is altogether as'graceful. As 

5 que Volumus ; quod acciderit feramus, Cic. 
Mherum optare crudelitas eſt, alterum ſervare clemcn- 
lie. Superbia in fronte ; ira in oculu; pallor in 
arpore ; #» ore impudentia. Plin. $i quid obtigerit , 
equo animo paratogue moriar , neque enim poteit ac- 
tidere turpis mors forti viro; neque immatura Gonſu- 
lari; neque miſera ſapienti. 

2. Contrapoſition , antitheſis, is a converfionror 
morhon of the fame words indivers clauſes of 
the ame period. For the ſame words are ſeverally 
(and often contrarily ) joined; to make as it were 
ſeeming contradidtion. or paradox atleaſt. As 

Sepius accidit ut imprudentes feliciter, prudentes 

mfeliciter agant. ; 

I:felix Dido nulli bene nupta marito; 

Hoc pereunte fugis , hoc 
Srultus prudentibus, prudens 
$on:erimes alſo words of a contrary (ignification 

ned together elegantly in one periodus ſupi- 
Carpit '&- canpitur una. 


Sparta ib1 m1u+ 


tente peris. 
wltiz, viſus. 
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Dilemma. 

anmori. . 
Fupiter aut falſus pater eſt, aut crimine ver, 
3. Similitude of terminations, whether. 1. by ite- 

ration Of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. /2. Of 

the /ame caſes and perſons of nouns and vert s, tho 
no t the ſame words, yet of the tame or like ſound 

Of the Spartans at Thermopylg. Trecenti ſum, og 

viri, ſed armati, ſed Lacones , ſed ad Thermopy/a; 

mzunquarm Vidi plures trecentos, OF the fame, Nu 
ne deliciis educamur , ſine muris vivimus , fue 

vita vincimus. This correſpowdence is ſometime 
in ore word , ſometimes 1g 2,3, 4.; and 5 ſome 

times, but rarely. 
Indignus ei vel improbi bene ve/[probi male 
dicant. 

Pun laurum acquitivit regiam, palmam ami- 
{it popularem. 

Fel in negotio ſine periculo, vel im otio cum 
dignirate eſſe poſſins, ; 

LEque nocent & qui nolentibus vitam officiole 
umpertiunt , & qui volentibus mortem mali- 
rioſe neganr. | 

& tu me per hos in patriam revocere potu- 

iſt; , ego t2 per coldem in patria rctiaere no» 

potero ? 


res, Qcornaments of ſpeech. The firſt are ſuck 
as move the afedtions, and perſwade as well as des 
ltighe, and therefore may well be called Pathetical. 
Tnc ſecond are-ſuch as conſiſt in ingemions eapre 
fors in the words themſelves. | 
Pathetica/ are thoſe figures, which ſerve to 
exprets ſome paſſion , or other operation of the 
wind ; as the imagination, underſtanding , &Cc. 


BEesrDEsS theſe, thereare two other ſors 
of i 
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whether they concern apprehenſion , appetite , 
anger Or any other affection whatſoever. Such 
ue 

' \ to this belong theſe and the like 

ns. Agnoſco, audio, intellige, ſcio, expe- 

gy, Video, &-c. Aznoſco, agnoſeo ; vittum eſt Chaos. 
ſen, Nunc ſcio quid fit amor. Virg. Neſcio quo patts 
| dicam. Cic. 

2. | yn: a » to which belong ex, ecce, 
alſpice » audite , ec, En quo difcordia cirves per- 
daxit miſeros | En queis, = Virg. Intuemini huic 
eutos oculos , illi confrattos pedes ; quid exhorreſi- 
th? fic iſte miſeretur. 

3- Narratio, to which belong, dicam, enarro, 
&, Favete linguis;, carmina non privs audita Mu- 
ſawn ſacerdos Virginibus pueriſque canto. Hor- 
-Nunc qua ratione quod inſtat confieri poſſit , pawcis 
alv:rte, docebo. Hoſpes, diſce novam mortis genus, 

4. Aﬀermatio, eſt labor , now nego ; pericula 
nagza , fateor ; multe inſidie ſunt bonis, veriſſime 

um. Cic. Afﬀirmo tibi, Caie Marti, non fic re- 
fitifſet. Quin. * 

__ Nego eſſe quicquam 4 teflibus diftum » 

c. 
oF; meis captiva germanos dabit } non. 

5. Ironia. Ni fallor , feminas ferrum decet. 

6. Apoſiopeſis. Novimus @& qui te. 

7. Preteritio. Non dico te a ſociis pecunias ac- 
wpiſſe ; non ſum in eo orcupatus , quod civitates y 
regina, domos ommitum depeculatus es; furta, rapinas 
mnes 7u4as omitto. 

$ Furamentum. Per has lacrymas dextramque 
wam tf. Virg. 

Teſtatio. Vos , Dit Patrii , pruates , teſtor, mte- 
pome anime ac libero P. Sylls cauſam defendere. 
$ im: dverſio, epitaſrs, Arctieting upon wha 

Vas 
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was ſaid befofe, or animadverting upon ſome 
circumſtance of what preceded, Obrepſeſti ads 


mores commendatione arum imaginum ; upon 
which he animadverts , _ bil habebas þ 
mile preter colorem. Cic. 1n Pil. 

Tu intrare illum Senatum pgteris, O Tulli , in qu 
.Pompeium non ſis viſurus ? tu illam togam indzere, 
que armis ceſſit ? Sen. in Suaſ. 

Regina quondam ancilla nunc, quidem tua. 

10. Parentheſis. ; 

11. Corredtio. Antronium in campo vidimus, & 
quid dico ? widiſſe nos ? Ego vidi. 

12. Repetitio. Commotus non es, cum tibi mater ye- 

Xaverur; 108 es commotus. 

13. Admiratio. Novum monſtrum | integer ali 
tar , debiles alunt. Sen. 

I4. Exclamatio. 

15. Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis ; hec vit- 
go feci. Leve eft quod attum eſt. 

16. Commemoratio. O Myſis , Myſis, etiam nun 
ſcripts illa ditta mit i ſunt in animo. 

17. Preſagitio. Neſcio quid animus grande pre- 
fagit malum. 

18. Dubitatio. Dubito an moriendo vicerit, an 
vincendo fit mort. 

19 Inquiſitio & interrogatio. Nimce quero abi 
fe , quare patrem ſuurm Roſcius occiderit ; quan 
quando occiderit. Cic. 

20. Reſponſio. Oueris , quo Jaceas poſt obitum 
hoco? quo non nata jacent. 

21. Interpretatio. $i intelligis , Cicero , non ditit 
roga wt vivas; ſed roga ut ſervias. When Azutkoy 
oftered him his life if he wou'd ask it. 

22. Occupatio, or preventing an objection. 

23. Fiftio. Fingite vo/is entiquam illam 
widere, lucemorbis terrarum, Cc, 

24. Ine 
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24. Imaginatio, Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis 
khbra moveri ſedibus. Virg. 

26. Expreſſio , ettypoſes. cadaver ambu- 
lat. Quacunque iter faceret , cjuſmodi ſuit ,-ut 
we hgatus Populi Romani , ſed ut quedam calami- 
tw pervadere videtur. Cic. Verr. 

26. Proſopoperia. Tecumpatria fic agit. Cic. Cat. 

27. Apoſtrophe , when we ſpeak fo one that 
hears not. O Fons Blanduſie ſplendidior vitro, 
dulci dizme mero. Hor. 

28. Ratiocinatio, when one diſcourſeth with 
himſelf. 

Cur Pallas non nupta * virum non invenit ullum. 

29- Concluſiuncula, when the foreguing mat- 
ter is reflefted upon and concluded with ſome- 
what unexpected. As Cicero, having declared 
how the Herbeteſs were by Verres condemned to 
pay a great ſum of mony to twoof his Miſtreſ- 
ks, concludes. _ civitas una ſociorum atque 
micorum , duabus deterrimis mutierculis wvedtigalis 


Wt. 

Epiphomena. fic dii ſpreti exardeſcunt. Sic bu» 
mana conſilia caſtigantur , ubi ſq caleſtibus 
preferunt. Val. Max. 

Compendium. 1s parents nulſus aut equi eff 
amor , avidis cruoris, imperii, armorum, do!t ; 
diris ſceleſtis, breviter ut dicam, meis. Oedip. 

30. Perplexitas. Quid agimus ? animum diſtrahit 
geminus timor ;- hinc guatus, illine conjugis cari Cnis. 
Pars utra vwincit ? ; 

31. Approbatio. Sic, fic agendum oft. Bene eft. 
Abunde ef. Hic placet pane modus. 

32. Imperium. Egredere ex wrbe Catilina , --- 
Exedere, puta regna ;, lethales tecum aufer berbas *: 
libera tives mety. Medea. 

Admonitio. Vos pro mea ſumma diligentiamo- 

wes 5 
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weo; pro authoritate conſulari hortor-; wn 


magnitudine periculi obteſtor. Cic. Gratulat 
Obſequium. Tunus , O Regina, quid optes. Caſſ 
Explorare labor , mihi jufſa capeſſere fas ef, YPlauſus. 

So for the Paſſions. cont 

Blanditiz. Auimula dulcis , ſuavis animula. Fjulatio 
Saluratio &'Apprecatio, Bene valeas, quiſquite, || Expoſtu 
Sit tibi terra levis : Dii te ament qui hec legs exc 


Veneratio. Delubra (&+ aras calitum , & patrix © Pceniter 
lares ſupplex adoro. fd 
Abominatio. Hes ſt;ypem inviſam! & fatis can. i Spes. Sp 


traria noſtris ſun 
Irrifio. 45, ab, Ab, lepidus amator ſulicernius. Deſpera 
Execratio. Dii teperdant, fugitrve. Cic. eA 
Optatio. - Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis. Maxi. QTimor, 
me velem, Judices. dit 
Invocatio. Hymen, & Hymenee vent. ve 
Votum. Poveo tibi vittimam , fortuna redux. Verecul 
Odſecratio. Per has aniles ecce re ſupplex cam, ma 
atque ubera iſta pene materna, obſecro. ludaci: 
Commendatio. $i te in germani fratris dilexi loca: ar 
five hac te ſolum fecit maxime, ſe tibi morigens de 

fuit im rebus omnibus : Te ifti virum do, amican, pi; 
tutorem.patrem. Rona nottra hc 116i committs, | Excan: 

ac tug mando fid:i. ex 
Conceſſio. Do quod ww 3 & me viduſque volenſ- D: 
que remitto. V1 

* Gratiarum aCtio. Nov erimns regno indecores, nee ENemel 
veſtra feretur fama levis , tantive aboleſct ce 
gratia fatti, Virg. tr 
Recuſatio. Now me deledtant ignoti domino ſerue- li 
rum greges : nec ſonantia laxi ruris ergaſtula: V 

nolo dives eſſe : Patrem gratis amo. Miſera 


Exulratio. Fo. triumpbe! tw moraris aureos curris, 
& intaitas boves. Fo triumphe | nec Fugarthy 

»o parem. Horat. 
Jactan- 
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kftantia. Er? mos aliquod nomenque decuſque gef* 
MMS- 

"M.croral Letare, 24aude gnate ; quam vellet twos 


Caſſandra thalamos. 
Plauſus. As miki plaudo ipſe domi, ſimulac nummos 


contemplor in arca. Horat. 

Ejulatio. Hei mihbi | nequeo quin fleam. 

Expoſtulatio. Improperium. Ingrate ceſſas orbis? 
excidimus tibi} 

Peenitentia. Potens jam cecidit ire : panitet ; fatti 
pudet. Sen. 

opes. Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poſ- 
ſunt, Heſurum ſcopulis. 

Deſperatio. Adwum ef, conclamatum eff. Occidimus. 
eAures pepulit bymenaus meas. 

Timor, horror. Sudor per artus frigidus totos ca- 
dit : omen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Sen. Pa- 
vet animus, horret : magna pernicies adeſt. 

Verecundia. Hew me! per wrbem ( nam pudet tanti 
mali) fabula quanta fui. 

ludacia, Impudentia, Reſiſtam: inermes offeram 
armatis manus. Dabit ira vines. /ugentem confi- 
dentiam | num cogitat quid dicat ? num fatti 
piget ? 

Excandeſcentia , Minz. Accingere ira; teque in 
exilium feras \furore toto. Ve tibi cauſudice. 
Diris agam vos ; dira deteſtatio nulla expiatur 
vittima. 

Nemeſis. Indignatio. Iſthic nunc metuenda ja- 
ce : non te optima mater condet humo, pa-« 
ftrioque onerabit membra [epulere ; Alitibus 
_ feris ; aut gurgite merſum unda feret. 

ig. 

Miſeratio. Compeſſere quidem wverba , &+ audacem 

e; ſed meus captis quoque 


Con- 


manu poreram domar 
ſeit parcere enſis, 
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Confeſſio. Me amare hanc fateor 3 ſi id peceare of, 
fateor id quoque. Tibi, Fater, me dedo; quid 
VIS Oneris 4 » impera. ; 

Deprecatio. LMi/oremini familie, Fudices ; miſs 
mint fortiſſimi Patris ; miſeremini filij. Cic, 


3- OTHER figures there are, which conſiſt g 
the words; as Metaphors of divers forts, whe 
ther the Gexus for the Species, Species for the Gem, 
part for the whole, or the like. As Hypotypoſis, or 
applying of words of life and ſenſe to things ins 
nimate. As Hyperboles, Laconiſms, Oppoſitions,ſuch 
as Campi liquentes , liquids Chryſtalls ; Or Decepty, 
when a ſentence ends unexpectedly Spero t5bi eves 
Iuram hoc anno maximam meſſem mali. Her mouth 
oh heavenly ! wide. Tha _— fronte ſulgor awe 
ws ; argentum in cirris ; agdus in oculis ; [apphins 
i” labiie; chryſolithus quo ; collum in refti. 

Metaphors are of divers ſorts , 'i. e. are- taken fron 

divers common places. ; 
r. From likenes Homo quadratus. | 
2. From the atfribute Regnat - gladins. 
23. Equivocation Fus Verrinum. 


4. Hypotypoſis Pontem indignatus Araxt). 
5. Hyperbole Inſtar montis 
6. Laconiſmus Carpathii le porem. 
fa Oppoſition Mens amens. 
. Deception Vale apud Orcum. 
More particulars may be found in Authos; 


thus much is ſufficient for this place , where this 
diſcourſe intruded it (elf, beſides my intention- 
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CHAP. XIII, 
. "Of bettering the Judgment. 


] HE Judgment is that faculty whereby 
” 2} we diſcern, i.e. Judge of, true and- falle; 
or and bad; betrer and leſs good. Naturally 

me (3. e. ſedate conſidering perſons) are ber- 
ter diſpoſed to it then others ; but none attain any 
conſiderable perfeftion in irany other way . then 

experience. Experience (1 ſay) of others commu- 
nicated by Books or inſtrudtion, and of themſelves 
by their own obſervation. For withour this,read- 
ay is of ſmall force, not being fully under- 
food, nor the right application of what was 
md comprehended. And this experience is not 
twghte' by {Oo many houres a day, bur map be 
pt at all tim2s, at play, in converſation, in 

linels ; by looſe-doing , by ill doing, our 
elves or others; only it requires a mind ready 
to reflet upon whar we ſee, heare, or do, or 
bffer. The habit, which perfects this faculty, 
(us that which regulates the will and affections 
is virtue) is Wiſdome Or Prudence. That great 
power , whereby we live in happineſs and con» 
ten: 3 whereby we excel all other Creatures , 
1nd moſt men alſo; being by ir our of che reach 
of rhcir deceit and craft , and not impoſed up- 
on, or derided, by them 3 whereby our reiſon 
and better part is regulated ; and whereby we 
ought to govern both our ſelves and others. This 
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if it be applied ro particular ſubjects hath ſeve- 


ral names ; as if to gp Cities or Common» 
vealths 'ris politica/ prudence; it Armies and 
War 
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War, military; if a family, aconomical, &c. with icline a 
none of which I intermeddle, but only with thy, iyffer t! 
which concerns every particular perſon in the jeurin 
conduct of his life: and here only in genenil io 
reſerving to the ſecond Part ſuch particular ruls, 

as either my own or Others experience , that | 
have read, have ſuggeſted. In this place therefog 
I shall only adviſe (as well as I can) how the fax ff ceflary | 
#y is to be cultivated for.the implanting that grey {| 9## /v* 
perfection- pe? 2g2 


2. AND firſt take notice; that the exerdi vho ha) 
this faculty is the employing of all the reſt. Fa , 
it is1n vain tO give judgment without comparing £ 910% * 
and examining the reaſons (deviſed by Inventia) | thei! 
for both parties; and the like caſes in former time {© nes ar 
ſuggeſted by memory. For the chief employment || plicatio 
of rhe z«dgment being concerning the future , 6 | Mice, | 
theg the choice of an End, or of apt means ton I} © veirs 
end; no man can promiſe to himſclf any ſucceſs || need © 
in hiseletion without engaging all the powen {| © that 
he hath. As there muſt be 1. | Suppolſing the 
endto be already reſolved upon and alwaies be- $ do i: 
fore his eyes] a propo/a/ or finding out ſeyeral v.g {the | 
mediums tOanend ; which is called Counſel. 2,A £Nvgno! 
comparing theſe together , that he may be able to wh 
chuſe the be# and propereft, and honeſteſt for his $d Occ 
purpoſe, Cfor if he uſe dishoneſt means, tho 
proper, 'tis craft and (ubtilry, as to chuſe impro- Y 3: O 
per 1s folly and want of wiſdom.) This is the im- tject, | 
mediate action of Judgment ; and which conſiſt Yaders 
of many parts. As 1. circumſpettion of all circum to 0 
ſtances of rime, place, and all other opportuni- alt ; a 
ties ; 2. Cantion for prevention of hinderances 
conlidering all dangers, and difficulties , he is 
likely to encounter ; and either providing my 
ne 
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cc. with line and avoid , or arming himſelf to reſiſt, or 
ith thay ſ{iaffer them. 3. Solertia or good and rational con- 
1 in th turing of what is likely to ſucceed. 4ly A firm 
; ion, and competent ſecrecy. And laſt- 

a conſtant and due execution of what is well re- 

Ned. Now becauſe this knowledge is very dif- 

fcult, and at the beſt but a conjecture, it 1s ne- 

ceflary to conlider what hath ſucceeded heretofore 

gow /uch premiſes, for that is moſt likely ro hap- 

again: but this cannot be done without the 

eiſtance either of Books or experienc'd perſons, 

vho have ſeen and known the like caſes and fuc- 

tefles : and this cannot be without much b/er- 

vation and taking notice of things in the time 

of their actual flourisbing : and ſtoring up ſuch 

miles and hiſtories in the memory for future ap» 
plication. By the way it will not be amiſs rotake 

mtice, that as there is »o xew thing under the Sun, 

þ neither any new attion ; but the ſame are repre- 


iced over again under varying circumſtances ; 
þ that he, who intends to be a wiſe man , mu 

mdeavour to diſtinguish the Aion ( as Phylici- 
msdo in judging diſeaſes) from the circumſt ances , 


\#, Uitathe may be able ro give a good judgment and 
prognoſtic ; and afterwards to frame a g exeral 
which may ſtand him in ſtead at other times 

wd occaſions. 


1. OyrposrTE towi/edomis folly, that baſe, 
the, low, poor, ſordid, flavish condition ; which 
renders a man weariſome to himielf, and contemti- 
ito others; expoſed to every ones deceit and 
craft ; a yu to his own paſſions and other flatte- 
ties; and 4 ffock, whereupon to graft any vice, 
tame, or miſery, This is. made up of two 


edicnts , «Ignorance and Error. To avoid 
--j , Q 2 which 
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which, as alſo to, reftify the underſtanding, 
and obrain;-a_ true notion. of things;-as th 
exiſt inthe World , and relate to us, it is $ 
cellary that we. | yg 
1. Endeavour t0 be ſet at liberty from the dominin, 
1. Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſions. 

2. To wſe much attention > conſideration , an 
weighing things themſebves. 

4. That a man may be wirtwows it is not ſul 
cient that he now and then do virtuous: actions; 
nor that he do them frequently out of good "th 
ture, intereſt , mode, paſſion, or rhe like : bit 
that he work diſcreetly, conſtantly, habitwally , find 
for a good end, and by deliberation and che; 
which two laſt conditions neceſlarily preſuppoſe 
Prudence. $0 that as no Virtve without Pradedte, 
nejoher is it without them. . For it hath binthe 
obſervation of all knowing and dilcreet perſons, 
and they have delivered it for a certain rules & 
hath alſo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdom of God 
himſelf; that virtuous courſes onely , togethet 
with Gods prace obtained by much prayerand 
interceſſion, are capable to make a man wilez 
3. e. to direct' his actions in fuch manner as'ke 
shall not need to repent of them. And that there 
fore ſuch aCtions are called good: and others evil; 
becauſe of the evil conſequents ; that they _ 
ſuch as perform them to forr2w , repentancea 
miſery. Hereupon are grounded thoſe rules in the 
holy Scripture , that zhe fear of the Lord ith 
beginning of Wiſdom , that the beginning ef Wiſdm 
& 70 avoid. folly, and wickedneſs.: 'That '#% 
ſport for a fool to do wickedly , andthe like: 
{gion being the chiefeſt and ſupremeſt of all 
virtues. An evil man ſeeks occalions to g 
his hurnat ; and at beſt thinks tos ſtop ar the 
confines 
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confines berwixt paſſion and vice; but a wiſe 
ma avoids the occaſions of vice, which he 
hoks upon as a diſeaſe of the Soul, contrary 
tw the natural and due conftirution of it , and 
wbverting its true tone and diſpoſition. And 
that every vice in particular is contrary to Pru- 
dce , appears; becauſe Coverouſnes inſtead of 
viſdome introduceth craft , ſubtilty , deceirfulnes, 
which are called the wiſdom of the World, 
| Pride breeds preſumption of his own parts whe- 
ther natural or acquiſite ; whence proceeds ob. 
ſtinacy , arrogance , contentiouſnes , ſingulari- 
y; diſdain and contempt of others, and their 
vice or aſſiſtance, The danger of this is very 
t- becauſe every one ſees it bur he that 1s 
of it. And af (the third fountain of all; 
tices) is the mother of zegligence , precipitions 
mconſiderateneſs, inconftancy, and at length of that 
Mindneſs of underſtanding , which renders them 


weapable of ITY L ſuch things eſpecially 


# concern their Souls, but even ſuch alſo as are 
dvantageous to their temporal welfare z and of 
chuling better from worſe; fit and convenient 


from 1mproper and aliene. 


gq. Pass10Ns, tho not'fo immediately  con- 
ring to the ruine of the Judgment as vice, 
7 rely and. by conſequent deftroy it alſo. 
being (as I ſaid before) undeliberare mo- 
tions towards objects plealing or diſpleaſing , 
md therefore in-the ſenlitive Soul; the objects 
paſſing through that to the underſtanding , carry 
with them that tindure or form they there re- 
teive by thoſe Actions ; not now as pleaſing or 
painful , but as good or bad (for ſo-the paffen 
rpreſcat them. And if the Intelle& do not ipee- 
Q3 dily 
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dily reflect upon the deceit; and ſeparate und 
cleanſe the natural from the paſſionate, whers- 
with it is ſtained , it becomes partakers of , and 
ingaged in , the error. And ſonot only loſeth 
the true notion and knowledge of the object; bir 
apprehends it alſo under a wrong and falfe 14s; 
miſtaking v. g. the pleaſure or good forthe objet | Every 
And whatever it receives or conſiders, whileſti 
that diſpoſition , is conceived under the famg 
miſtake, So that all paſſions more or leſ,a6 
cording to the degree of their ſtrength , rende 
the underſtanding partial and unindifferent, ml 
conſequently erroneous , and unfit-to' judge iy 
any thing of moment. Hence it is, that 4 
man in paſſion, tho the alteration be only in 
himſelf, yet imagines the World without himto 
be changed. What was before efteemed, when now 
look'd upon through this falſe light, appears «s 
germtibl:; and the contemned becomes admiry 
ble. The beloved or defired is without fault; 
is excellent and eay ; the hated'iis all faulty , us 
worthy, and impoſſible. Yet is this no great mat- 
ter compared to the Faſons , when they are in 
their height and vigor. Do we not ſee how for 
the Guisfying of a luſt, and enjoying a revenge, 
a man breaks through all Laws, all obligations 
natura] and civil? how he regards not what ins 
jury or affront he offers even to Magiſtrates and 
Parents ? how hedeſpiſeth all conveniences and 
evil confequences, his own or other mens rea 
fons may forewarn him ? But 1 will not meddle 
with theſe extravagants, utterly unfit to be carved 
into Mercwr2es, and will conſider thoſe which 
work more mildly ; and ſeduce, not trample upons 
the Judgment. Such are, 


i. SELF 
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1-$SELF-LOVE, Or ſelf-eſtimation; an 0+ 
rervaluing .of a: mans own parts, opinions, or 
ations, An error in ſome tort neceſſary to the 
#ell-being| of mans for should every one. know 
eaRly the meaſures of his own ability, the grea- 
apart of, ther! World would: be miſerable. 
'man-, therefore» makes himſelf the ftan« 
&rd for all others, eſteeming every ones abili- 
nes and actions, as they are equal or - confor- 
mable ra; his own. And this ſeems to be a na- 
wral faggeſtion 3 but if irbe too much: indulged 
= - ye pride of = own. parts's — 
e, &c; or for ij» and covetonſneſs ; or for 
havr and TT for — 5 eau- 
ation ; or any other by-reſpect, a man warp his 
ſulgmert , he lies under a laſting and univer- 
al prejudice. For this is the beginning of Opi- 
watrety ; and when deſpiſing the advice and judg- 
ment of others , 'he follows only his own' coun» 
&; is it not juſt that he should be permitred 
b'fall into the conſequences of his own _=_ 
+ Jron ? he that bends, and plies his reaſon to his 
paſſion, why should he not enjoy the product 
of his indiſcretion ? why should he. that ſows 
olly, reap the fruit of counſel and adviſe- 
_ But to inſtance in the foreſaid parti« 
rs. 


1. He that is conreited of his own 207th, eo ipſo 
&ſpiſeth others, and therefore will not read or 
ake pains to informe himſelf whar other Men 
by or know , but when he fixeth in himſelf this 
propofition, that other Men are more ignorant 
then he ; then whatever comes in his tancy, 
kems ro be an addition to knowledg ; and muſt 


ether be reſerved as a myltery, or vented __ 
© 
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the Depth of Science , and Oracle of wit ; 
many times it is but either a gre? error, or ut 
beſt, a vulgar truth. And the moſt extrays. 
ant and groteſque conceits, as being moſt of ll 
isown, he cſteemsand values the moſt, Such 
a man frames to himſelf notions and opinions, 
which all the World is to ſubmitto, and theſ 
alone are to be taught and propagated ; and all 
oppoſers are opiniaſtres, and ignorant , if not 
malicious , contradicers of the truth, and enyi- 
ous of the glory of him thar diſcovers it., Hence 
comes the /pirit of contradiftion , that let thead 
verſe opiner {ay what he will, his reaſons will nat 
be heard; for indeed our learned man ſtands vu 
his guard againſt truth; and fo ar laſt, i 
of fair 
tery 


arguing, turns to chicanery and. Ped 


2. How much inter} and _- reſpetts 
wrelſt the. judgment, is manifeſt to any one 
that obſerves ; that the chriving opinions , and 
ſuch as are countenanced by them that can re- 
ward , never fail of abettors. but I can cabilier 
pardon thele then thoſe who for ve of gais 
oppoſe the Magiſtrate and Government ;, who 

ing the Lumor of the ordinary uu to 
be againſt obedience and ſubjeQtion, make uſe 
of it to diſturb the peace, that they may fuh 
the better. They gain Proſelytes that they may 
gow rich ; they gather Churches that they may 
collefF xvealth ; and heap up Diſciples, that they 
may multiply colletions. us they deceive uns 
learned and unſtable Souls, of their temporal , 
as well as their gon goods: and care not 
what craft and deceitfulnes they uſe that they 


may fill their purſes; their Arts are — 
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adfeen of every one but thoſe who are deceived 
by them. 


% VAIN-GLORY, Or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing then other perſons, is as ſtrong x paſli- 
ever {irice our firſt Parents were carried away 
Wyit, as any that moleſts our Souls. This goes 
muked many times under a vizor of ſeeking 
Reformation, advancing knowledg, and the like ; 
when it is in reality /eck;»g applauſe, infinuating 
intoa party, and vaunting our own ſelves. The 
teginnings of this delxfion are many times very 
fubril, and dificulty diſcerned, except by thoſe 
vho are very jealous of themſelves. Hence 
wmes an tc to imvent or publish new opinions 
and fancies; roquerrel for a new interpretations 
md even z0 t> Law' for the primogeniture of a 
wtion. From hence alſo, if sharpned a little 
'oſpeds || 1; covetouſnes, comes all ſeditions , diſobedience 
/ Oe & og Magiſtrates, herefies, ſchiſmes, and rebellions. 
S ad I 1. ;-not ſtrange to ſee an ignorant perſon , with- 
flies out comprehending, or ſo much as taſting, the 
: i I rinciptes of Arts and Knowledge. to judg -for 

lr imſelf', and ſcorn to be guided; eſpecially in 
l things of confequence, where moſt caution is 

vp be uſed ? He that will not refuſe to be taught to 
"ok be a Shoe-maker , ſcorns to be inſtructed in D#+ 
} wiity ; and he will ſubmir tro a Maſter of a Trade, 

MY I that wilt not bow to = Dotior, If a man well 
af J furnich'd with this ſpiritual Pride, happens to be 
they Informed in ſome particular knowledg above the 

of, | *{ of his condition; he immediately thinks 
We) | himſelf inferior only to Angels , inſtruction he dc- 
they ſpifeth ; all sgrorance, yea and ſometimes Science 

. too, he defieth 3 and pretends to nothing bur 
inſpirations, and, the conſeyutent of that , yes 6 

wry. 
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bility. Then hath the Devil perfeRted hiswork £0. 
in him , he is advanced as far in error 


poſſible, and becomes a ſedvcer and an i» (6rd 


poſtor. 


4- Or all Opiniatrety, that which proce 
from Cuſtome , and Education, is the leaſt tþ 
ſurd; yet a faultitis alſo, and more difficulth 
conquerable then the reſt. For the errors become 
in a manner comnetural ; and tho a diſeaſe , yet 
have ſo tinted the Underſtanding, that it 
hends nothing but through them. And t 
fore the more any one knows in his error, the 
more difficultly is it eradicated ; yet time, and 
labor will do much ; one cuſtome not being to h 
expelled but by another. From this forceof & 
ducarion it comes , that herefies and diſſentions ue 
m-—_ wan | err continued ; that whole 
Orders, a metimes Nations eſpouſe one epinies; 
and __ contrary to i —_ learned ti 
as IT 1Cir. 


2. TIMOROUSNE 8, baſencs, or ſlothſulne, i 
is anocher origine of Errors, quite contrary i» 
thoſe produc'd by /elf hve ; when a man ſeem 
to have =o opinion of his own , but to aſſume the 
colour and tincture of thoſe with whom he con 
verſeth. The Opiniatre take for falſe what any 
other perſon affirms, the Complziſant for irs. 
This is indeed the moſt peaceable way , and the 
beſt to make a fortune, but corruprs the judgment 
more then the other. For ſuch a man eithet 
deſpiſeth Truth asa thing of no value, not worth 
hboring for; or his ows ſosl, as if God had not 


iven him reaſon , but had brought him into the Þ 


orld, and not endued him with ſufficient abili- 
0, 
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his 7 to guide himſelf init. Such men uſually ad- 
ory — goſon and take things u ke 

it either of a greater number againlt a /eſs 

(which in difficult matters 1s very dangerous) or 

mes of a {-ſs againſt a greater. Or of per- 

ns #0t verſed in what is defired to be known, ag. 

a learned man in things of piety or ſecular pru- 

mce ; of a pious man in matters of learning 

the like : yer this is better then ro take a mans 

lemenc, becauſe of ſome external or accidental 

wntages ; as tothink a man /earned, or in the 

wth, becauſe 2 freend or acquaintance. Or, I 

of his opinion, becauſe I gain, or hope to get, 

y him. Gr , be is rich, for which Men hold him 

He hath ſo many legions, therefore he hath 

Or , he is in great Office, he is above us, 
refore wiſer then us ; he is of our Order, 
pre we mult ſuſtain him. Hence alſo 
zethe divers fashions and modes. Great men 
themielves to be ſuch as the flattery of 
iors repreſents them ; and Inferiors think 

he ations of Superiors to be imitable, and thus 
be deceit is mutual, From this admiration of 
ſons it comes, that he is thought a good Prea- 
that ſweats and labors in the Pulpit ; or he 
iſe man that talks gravely. Wealſothink him 
vicked perſon,or our enemy thatis acquainted 
th ſuch, as if all that converſe together joined 
the ſame intereſt ; him proud and inſolent, 
negledts a due civility ; him ignorant, that is 
and (ilent ; and him to have taken good coun» 
Sthat hath ſucceſs. Hence alſo it proceeds that 
blt men admire what is i= faſhion and vogue e- 
nin Re/rgicn it ſelf, and /earnimng, as well as in 
hes an aſes. That Men are taken with 


ewsand ſplendor , and yain appearances, and 
are 


are unwilling to go out of the track; but relinf 
ui reaſon, and" many times virtue it ſelf "aff 


cauſe they want com Wn 
* But a which moſt impoſerh upon perſ 
learning and prudence , is ; if they ſee a 
much truth, and well, they are apt to take the 
bis diſcourſe upon that credit.. . The ſtrong can 
off the weak; and the Underſtanding once co 
ed, is not willingto try ker ſtrengrh a ſecondt 
againſt the vidtor. 


3- ] will mention no more of the Paſſions ili 
in short reduce all the _—_— errors tO 2, he 
of misjudging. The firſt is t00 haſty aſſenting, t 
ſecond #00 ſlow. For the firſt, 

1. Precipitancy , when we doubt not ſufhd{it 
ently ; but are in haſt to aſlent before dues 
amination. This proceeds ſometimes from! 
heat of age, cuſtome of haſty judging, | 
__—_ of our own parts, hating the labe 
of thinking , acception of perſons, uſe of tert 
which we think our ſelves onely to underſtand 
For there being no propoſition, for - which ſome 
what may not be faid; many Men ( whet 
out of paſſion, intereſt, want of ability or leafur 
lazines, or Whatever other cauſe.) reſt with 


firſt appearance, and by little and little take roo 


and grow up in error. Alas how fewcanj 
of probabilities ! of them that can, how 

will take pains to weigh and conſider ? how! 
ny are concern'd that Error should be Trurb?u 
who are {© eaſily deceived, as they that thi 
themſelves wiſeſt? Bur our ſelves contribute 
the deceit by embracing and continuing f 
Ideas , made many times by wrong repreſet 
tions in Our language. What plauſible names 4 
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but relf{ge give to evil things ; and contemptible to 
iclf/\aflood ; ſuch as Reputation, a man of quality ; 
©Fallantry ; great ſpirit, a wit, devout men th 
criouegall fools ; and wiſe ſerious perſons are wit 
: nam good honeſt men. Hence it comes, that 
he many Men abandon themſelves to ſenſuality, 
g C touſnes, and other vices, without remorſe, 
© 6c diſcovering the fallacy ; for they aſſume to 


onatugghemſelves certain reaſons built upon flight 
undations, which they are concer#d Should 
»The true, and therefore they will no? examine 
: but becauſe they have ſome (tho bue 
ery ſmall ) sheww Of reaſon, they ſerve them , 
birſt for diſcourſe with others, and then to 
ol themſelves. As generally for all vice 
ey urge. 
The example of other Men, the moſt, many 
in proſperity, and many eſteemed good, chat 
are Vicious ſore way. 
That it is not ſo bad, or dangerous, as is 
tended. 
4a many fin, yet but few punished. And 
ike. 
For pleaſure , ſuch as theſe, 
That natural deſires are vainly implanted in 
if not lawful, 
Thar it is for poor and impotent perſons not ta 
ow upon themſelves what they dehire ; to 
dle appetites and luſts is an argument of low- 
of ſpirit, or want of power ; and that by this , 
at perſons are diſtinguished from mean ones 
Linferiors. 
Thar if pleaſures had not bin fitting , Nature 
kd not joined them to thoſe actions, which are 
tly hers ; and that therefore Beaſts are al waies 
ulated by them: 
That 


2.94 


That no men, whatever they pretend, bufle only 


ule them. 

That ſtudying , or emploirrent, is only the 
pleaſures, and reſt, may be enjoied in old ag: 
with more g##to. 

That chinking is a dull formality ; and 4& 
ring a laborious life, by him who can live at eaſe 
is a buſy tolly. | 

So for Covetouſnes. 

That a good Patriot endeavors to encreaſethe 
ſtock and wealth of the Nation, which prodignk 
waſt and coniume, 

That it is a great fault to ſpendand abuſe thok 
things, which may be pur to good uſe. 

That nothing breeds reſpect but wealth ; tht 
alone is equal to all things ; the ranſom of4 
mans life ; the laſt appeal, and reſort of all calam+ 
rous perions. 

Mp it is but ſtoring up what is neceſſary, 
oy 

Thelike pretences, and fig-leaves may be found 
for all other irregular and vicious deftires. To 
which if a man by education, intereſt, paſhon,« 
any other way, be biaFd and prepoſleſs'd ; and 
his indifferency removed ; he will eaſily take up 
theſe plauſibilities ; and by them make his'reaon 
and rruth truckle under hisluſtsand defires/ Qu 
wult decipi, decipiatur. ? 

Bur this fallacy of hay judging reaches further, 
even the dearned and Hire arc nilty> 
drawing wriverſul concluſions out of inſufficient #® 
duft.ons. The inſtances are infinite burnot fie 
this place. But ſee in common conver ation 
. argumentations are frequent amongſt us. Some 

profefſingReligion , live not zccordingly,thete 
fore all Religion is hypocriſy,” Some grave ut 

auc 
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end; buflye only format , therefore all gravity is formalt- 
y. Some thingsare uncertain , therefore there 

Inly the fs no truth at all , &cc, 
The laſt Error in Judgment I shall note, is 
watrary to the former , 5. e. too long deferring Aſ« 


nd d& fk. When a man hath conſidered a Queſtion , 
> areas, nd finds on either fide Arguments ; many times 


i» will not put himſelf ro the trouble, or for 
nant of judgment he # net able, to conlider 
which is more probable, which eafilier anſwer- 
d, &c. but fits down with ſuſpenſe of aſſent ; 
thinks, that of two ſo equal in probability , #i- 
thy part , Or zeither , may be ſafely taken; and 
s contented with S-epriciſm, In juſtification of 
this folly ſfornc have made a profeſſion, and in- 
fitured a ſe ; defending that there is wo pro- 
-Yſrion ſo probable, but its contradittory is as pro- 
table : and that no man can be certain of an 
thing againſt which any reaſon may be objected. 
$ that we are nor to believe our ſelves awake, 
tecauſe we, lomrimes, dreame that we walk, 
think, ear, &c-. A Dodirize more they 6ru- 
#; for the Beaſts feed, and fleep, guided by 
their /enſes, notwith{tanding the manifold er. 
tors , and deceits of them , without any ſcruple 
of doubring. Againſt kbuman nature allo , and 
Fnjurious to our good Creator; blaming him for 
giving us No more certainty then is needtul or 
aeful; and not fuch a one as by curious per- 
ons may be imagined. Tis allo againſt their 
ww practiſe ; for what Sceptic ever retuled to 
a or {leep, pretending that thg neceſſity of 
thoſe ations was not grounded/Upon a princi- 
fle of abſolute certainty, or the like 3 which 
wewirhſtanding, they willingly ſuggeſt ro 0- 
tiers? Upoa the _—_ of {enſes and reaſon- 
2 


ing 
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ing upon the objes ſupplied from the ſenſe, 
all the moments of our ves and fortunes 
por Peace and War , Government and 6 
dience, and the reſt. He would be very. 
diculows , that being convinced of robbery before 
a Magiſtrate,, should plead that the ſenſes of 
the witneſſes might erre ; that they night he 
at that time aſleep ; and dream they were rob- 
bed; that it is dangerous to take away a many 
life withous abſolute certainty, In short,notto 
aflent to ſufficient evidence, i.e, to ſo much v 
all men are wont to aſſent unto , and upon 
which they ſet their lives and fortunes , ſeem the nat 
to be a diſclaiming of humane nature, and of} ke Þ 
filly affeation to be what man never was , #, 
nor can be. that is 
6. I Will inſtance in no more Errors, but ter hi 
proceed to the Remedies ; of which ſome concen by offers 
the Edvcator Others the Educated, For the firſt, | lee « 
1. I Would not have the Inftrutor 10 be offer" be 
ded, if his charge take not every thing upon his dl thin 
aupagrity' Obeſt plerumque iis, qui diſcere velint, de, thi 
authbritas docentis. But encourage him to he 1ng 
queſtions, and move doubts; accuſtom him w}®env'© 
give kis opinion and reaſons in doubrful caſes; 
eſpecially ſuch as fall out at that time, andy}, 2 H 
upon the place. For want of ſuch , let him «s gem 
ſure the Ancients ; let him accuſe the murderen **Y®7* 
of Ceſar ; jeer Cato for killing himſelf , &c be read 
Quicken alſo and waken his ſpirit , by giving 90% 
him liberty to Contradit you , when he find {from t! 
reaſon for it; and when he doth not, do Jo what (0; 
shew him whit arguments are againſt your elf, 
Encourage in him all thinking and exerciſe of 'h 
the mind ; and let him judge and cenſure free- 
ly what he reads or hears; ſparing perſons al- 
Waics 
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the Appetite. And' this is not difficult. if the Scontin 


particular occaſion can be foreſeen ; but becauſe 
that happens not frequently, it is requiſiteto-ſe 
a continual guard over our weakeſt place, where fit 
we are moſt obnoxious to the enemy ; and to 


have a continual magazine of ſuch ſober and Ii 


moderate conſuederations , as advice, reading, and 
experience will furnish. But if notwithitand- 
ing you cannot prevent theſe apprehenhons, 
which indeed | is difficult; I mean for a man 
to ſtand fo continually upon centry, his army 
ready and fixed, and in his hands, then at the 
time of the aflault, retire; let the motion ſpend 
it ſelf in vaine, and ſuffer it not to fix upon 
the object. Butat the worſt, play an aftergame. 
If anger v. g. have prevailed againſt you , force 


your ſelf to beg pardon ; and let shame and Jjou 


C eſpecially vo/untary) punishment , and 
nance , bring wrath-to reaſon. So againit Is- 
fſolence contradict your own, tho lawful , deſires 
another time, and do contrary to what you 
moſt affet. In ſum, obſerve your own incling- 
tions ( for accidental Paſſions are not ſo dange- 
rous ) and watch over them diligently 3 Which 
is alſo better and eaſilier performed, if you can 
rocure a faithful monitor to affiſt and adviſe you. 
ext ſer not your affections roo much upon any 
thing whatſoever, even not upon the public , of 
works of Charity which are not neceſſary : purſue 
nothing with eagerneſs and engagement. And 
think not when you. have conquered three or 


foure times , that the war is ended. Paſhons $1 


are much the weaker by being overcome 3 but 
take heed they rally not. £ui ſam eft volunt, its 
wvivere debent, ut perpetuo curentur, Good coundel 
is not to be taken as Phyſic , but as wowriſpment, 

COntl- 
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t-if the Jcontinually received , ruminated, and digeſted, 
becauſe Land laſtly , when you are foiled , pur ſome pe- 
teto-ſe Elance upon your ſelf , and reſolve upon grea- 
2, Where fer diligence for the future. And uling thele 
and to Sneans , doubt not, by Gods bleſſing, but to 
der and Klnive in time to a ſedate tranquillity of mind 
ng, and a clear underſtanding of the truth, a con- 
thitand- Flition not more advantageous to the poſleſlor , 
then grateful to,and admired by,them with whom 
jou converſe. 
3. THE laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
ood Judgement, is conſideration, weighing ,. or 
tbiaking much apon the probabilities of both 
des; and that not only at the preſent, when the 
nind is engaged and concern'd in, and for the 
wineſs ; but at leſure, ſuppoſe at night , when 
ne and Ju recolleCt what yau have done all the day ; 
then the mind is free to review , and reviſe 
nit 1s- Jer own actions. He that uſeth this, will find 
deſires Yn himſelf other thoughts and conceptions then 
at you Jie can poſhbly imagine, and he will ſee the 
ame difference as is betwixt looking into mud- 
h,and clear, water. Hence it will follow that 
meb buſines is a great impediment to him that de- 
s to perfett his judgment ; nemo occupatus bonam 


e you. ſuentem invenit. Sen. An expericnc'd perſon is ca- 
In any Wable of engaging himſelf in many emploi- 
ic , Of Fnents, but a beginner muſt not ; norin any one 
purſue Wines 'that taketh up his whole time : for by 
And Fat means indeed he may be well skilled in 
ee or Ffut one thing; but he cannot arrive at the /arge- 
ſons I and comprehenſivenes required to true Wiſdom. 
; but Iain, whatſoever conduceth to heighten , and 
t,its $61 may fay, to ſpiritualize, the Soul, is alſo ad- 
unſe] J'ntageous.to wiſdom. And this nothing doth 
went, FI much Cof the ſeyeral parts of — and 
. Cien- 
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Conteraplation; which is a borrowing of by 
Hnmediately from the Sw»; and a lifting and 
raiſing op e Soul to God ; who of his infinite 
es hath made the reward of his ſervice ig 

e ſortthe effed& of it a./0. 

Now the firſt confideration a wiſe man fu- 
eth upon, is the great Exdof his Creation ; what 
it is, and wherein it conſiſts : rhe next is of the 
moſt proper means to that end : afterwards he 


Pary,1l, CyAP 


of 


conſiders the difficutries and hinderances, he is)ike 


ly to rencount@ in his obtaining that end. Afr 
which he weighs all particular occurrences, hoy 
_ conduce to, or at leaſt agree, with that 
end, and thoſe means ſo choſen. But for thele, 
I refer you to ſuch Authors as have ſpoken 
preſsly concerning them. + 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of travelling into Forreign 
Countr1es, 


4 hy Advantages of Travel are, 1, tO 
learn the Languages , Laws , Cuſtomes , 
ad underſtand «the Government , and inter- 
&, of other Nations, 2. Io produce conf- 
kent and comely behavior , to perfee con- 
xmfation and diſcours. 3. To ſatisfy their minds 
with the actual beholding ſuch rarities, Won- 
&rs, and curioſities , as are heard or read of. 
It brings ws out of the company of our Re- 
ktions, acquaintances, and familiars ; mak-+ 
ing us ſtand upon our guard , which renders 
the mind more diligent , vighrous, brisk, and 
piritual, It shews w , by «conſideration of ſo 
many various humors, and manners, to look 
into and form our own ; and by taſting perpe- 
tually the varieties of Nature, to be able to 
judg of what is good and better, And brings 
w out of that vain foppery , that every. thing 
which is contrary to us is ſo alſo co reaſon, 
and therefore ridiculous. And it is moſt uſe- 
ful for thoſs , who by living at home, and 
comineering amongſt ſervants , &c. have 
got an habit of ſurlines, pride, inſolence , 
or other reſty and flovenly cuſtom. As alſo 
for thoſe , who are intangled with unficting 
companions , friends , loves , ſervants. For 
thoſe , who are ſeized upon with the _ of 
tnelr 
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their own Country, {uch with us are Drink 
ing, ruſticity, ſowrnes in converſation , lat 
nes, &c, and then, eyery one mult be fer 
into the place moſt proper to reform him; g 
Drunkennes is not much uled in France ; I 
in Italy and Spain. Dcebawuchery with Wome 
not ſo frequent in Germazy, Flanders , & 
Gaming is common every where , but leis in 
Italy. QOwarrelling dangerous in Traly , and 
Spain, Prodizality is ofien helped by ſetting 
a Certain allowance, in a place where he 
cannot be truſted , where ho is neceſlitagd 
to live within his compals ; or in priſon; 
or shamefully run away without paying bl 
hoſt. It is alſo profitable for all perſow 
knowing , inquiltitive, and curious : who, by 
the converfation of learned Men, and uſe 
Books unufual Wirth us, and Librarics, may vey 
much augment their knowledg, as well as the 
experience. 


2. I Wou LD wo adviſe any young man# fly 
go abroad without an Aſſiſtant or Governor, 4 Young * 
Scholar : one able to imſirudt him in ſuch ingeni» Fed by 
ous Arts, as are fitting for him to know ; # fg their 
chuſe his companions ( elſe a young man leftto My que 
himſelf, not having to employ his time, muſt of Ughe 
neceſſity fall to debauchery, and evil companys 
who are alwaies ready to ſeize upon young 
ſtraies ;) #0 aſſiſt him in ſicknes, or any other n& 
ceſſity ; to advertiſe him of his failures ; ts 
aF the performance ot his ſtudies, exerciſes, and 
emploiments ; to husband hisallowance ; to 
him company , and furziſþ him good d! ' 
and good example, 


2 WHo- 
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43 WHOEVER would have his Son molded 
| pon the form of fuch a Nation , - muſt fend 
tim thicher young ; that his rongue may be 
ied to their Language» and his whole carri- 
imbibe, by imitation, their manner and 
ion , before tinted with any other. But ' 
Fthat deſign be not regarded (as 1 conceive 
t nor very convenient tor any one to quit his 
wn Country cuſtoms, {[ cuſtoms, 1] fay, not 
ting Frices ]) then it is better to rravel when they 
give at {ome judement, ro difcern better from 
worſe ; when able to fwrzich diſcoanſe, and by 
 Yihar- means enter gratetully into converſation. 
Whereas being ſent young , and having no 
mowledg or experience , they cannot adyan- 
age them ſelves abroad, bur are there in a kind of 
mazednes ; variety of objets, which rhey nei- 
ther underſtand, nor yalue, confounding, rather 
then edifying, them. And truly I conceive 
he cheif reafon , why Travellers have fo little 
ny good) converſation of rhe natives , 
v de , b-cauſe of the jealouſy they have of 
* Jjoung Travellers ; that nothing is to be advan- 
l oy their converfation worthy ws work 
ther bad Language , impertinent diſcourſe , 
queſtions Ctor ſuch thoſe demands ſeem 
Þ be , which concern things to them familiar 
md obvious) md frequent viſits. Methinks 
» ir were betrer every 'ome fo be educa- 
ef at home , to the fubjectionand obedience of 
W& own Country Laws, and Cuftomes; (ex- 
et the Laws and Government” be fubverted , 
laely were; and excepr 
kh Naton im the Work, as admire all Law: 
nd Cuſtoms but their own.) Ereveles woule 
wt. give hoſtages to Antipater of the pw 
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but of grown Men. And the Perſians, when 
wanting 2 King, they ſent for ſome of the 
Royal Family then hoſtages at Rome , were 
afterwards diſpleaſed at, and cut them off, y 
not agreeing with the manners and cultomggf 
their Country. Beſides *tis betrer they should 
ſtay, till by inſtruction and ſtudy they hay 
arrived to a Capacity of AROTcng their time 
profitable and delightfully by themſelves : with: 
out being ( as-too many are) forced to ſerk 
divertiſement with others * then leave their 
COnauy at, that age, when they should beks 
bituated and molded into the Laws of it. And 
this is the reaſon, why not knowing their us 
tive duty , and living as ſtrangers, 4centionſh, 
and not according to the beſt examples abroad; 

home inſtead of folid virtue , for- 


they brin 
Hes , Jothans, grimaces , and at beſt a vow} i 


bility of talking non-ſenſe, &c. Yet ſome, 
perhaps , think them then well educated ; and 
that ps vanity is preferable to home-diſcre- 
tiow, This is alſo the reaſon why they ae 
forced, for g their time , to apply them- 
ſelves to ſuch converſation as they can find; 
and company being very rare and by, 
but bad alwaies ready » and offering themſelves, 
'tis no wonder if ay run into extravagantes- 
pences 8s well as evilnes of manners. Orit 
they eſcape theſe, then the Fencing , Danciny 
and Language-Maſter catch them, from whom 
picking up ſome ſcraps and shbreds of diſcourls, 
at home they vent them for /aces and 

Or at beſt ot all, they ſow but gape ſeed, which 
if well husbanded, yields them a goodly avp 
of wonders in their own Country, 


4, Et 


(us 
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, Ex8RC1SEs commonly learn'd in Tre- 
ol are Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which ſome 
dd Fawting , and anciently Swimming , ( for 
mich reaſon Suefonriw takes notice of it as a 
frange thing; that C. Caligula , ſo good at other 
gerciſes, could nor ſwim : He obſerves that 
Azuſfns inftructed himſelf his grand-children 
w write and ſwim ; Swimming alſo was pub- 
ldy taught ar Athews )) Muffc and Deſigning. 
ind thele, 1 conceive, might-as well, i noc 
ſetter, be learned' in our own Country'; were 
not cither for the ſloth or opiniatrery of our 
Nation. The uſe of dancing and fencing's ſuf- 
felently, if not roo much, known; riding ren- 
&s him maſter of the nobleſt and uſetullett 

3 Hof all Beaſts ; Vawiting makes the body active, 
Fu elſe is nor of fo great uſe as wreſting, were 
t in fachion ; or ſwimming ; which is both more 
deafthful; and many times proves to be of great 
wnſequence and neceſlity, Muſic | adviſe 
wot ; {ince to acquire any conſiderable perfe+ 
in it, takes up too much time ; and to 
mderſtand*lictle of it , is neither graceful, ſa» 
| Fifactory , nor durable. To thrum aGuitarto 
20r 3 Ttalian Ballad tunes, may be agreeable 
or once , but often practiſed is ridiculous. be- 
tes, I do not remember to have ſeen any 
bextleman , tho very diligent and curious 
road, ro qualify himſelf with tha skill , 
wr when he came to any maturity , he whol+ 
F rejeted it. Deſigning I advile to , but 
ly as a parergon, not an emploiment. And 
the ſmall Mathematics Strangers learn in 
Frence (erye to little, beudes gerting many to 
he Teacher. 
Rules in Travelling. 1. Be very carefiwwith 
9 


what 
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what company you aflociate upon the way in 
penſion, lodgings, &c. But make no ſuchfs 
miliarity (except you have of a long time 
tried the perſon) as not to leave your (elf 
liberty to come off when you pleaſe. Ni 
ther be ready to mcke or accept aſſignations of 
meetings, at Taverns , &c. Eſpecially be not the 
firſt motioner. Much time is loſt , ill acquain- 
tance got >» mony® ſpent, and many mishaps come 
by ir, Beſides they beget and draw in one ano- 
ther, the moſt idle alwaiescontriving to twilt ig 
another meeting. 

2. Suſpett all extraordinary and groundleſs dvj 
lity of forreigners , as a delign _ your purſe; 
and what mony you lend upon the way to Stran- 
gers, count it given, not lent, Nor ever de 
clare what mony or Jewels you have z (d 
which notwithſtanding you ought to have 4 
reſerve, not to be touched but upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions , ) but alwaies make your (elf 
poorer then you are. 


3- Makg even with your hoſt for penlion, | 
and all other demands, at the eftd of evey i 


month, and take his hand to an acquittance ; 
for by that means you hinder all after-reckot- 
ings; and they are wont, at yaur leaving them, 
to pick ſome quarrel, or ſeek ſome pretence 
upon you to get more of your mony, Andio 
upon a journy , when you are not at an Ordi- 
nary , reckon with your Hoſt after ſupper. And 
where ycu never mean to return , extend your 
liberality at your firſt coming, or occaſio 
as you have need of them , and deter it not ti 
your departure. : 
4. Injuries from Strangers, eſpecially in theit 
own Country , are eaſily , ſafely , and diſcreetly, 
put 
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wp; but never ſafely revenged , where they 
6 more friends, and power , then your elf. 
- cog beware of intrigues with Women : 
infinite quarrels and, Tragedies have begun 


Way in 
) ſuchſs- 
ng time 
'Oour (elf 
. Neþ 


here. 

5. For hea'th ; without which you can do 
wching. When you begin ( eſpecially a long 
Þurny ) for three or four of the firſt daies, or 
meals at leaſt, abate a third of your ordinary ea» 
tag, the like do alſo at your arrival to reſt , till 
your body be ſomewhat accuſtomed to the alte- 
nrion., In travelling, eſpecially in hot weather, 
tink as little as you can; eſpecially by the way , 
for that increaſerh your thirſt, heateth, and 
diſpoſeth you to a feaver. Mix water with wine, 
bar water alone to one ſubject rothirſt, makes 
tim more thirſty. 

6 If you find your (elf indiſpoſed , or fea- 
rerisch, throw in a glilter, miſs a meal or two, 
over your (elf well in bed, that your body 
may tranſpire or ſweat, or elle let blood. But 
if it ſeems by your wearines, unquietnes, di- 
turbed ſleep, high pulſe , pain , &c. that 
t tends to a real ficknes, call the Phyſician 
betimes. 

7. Have with you a little Venice treacle ," or 
bme ſuch Antidote ; that if you eat any bad meat 
or drink, go to bed preſently after ſupper, or 
ind any thing heavy on your ſtomack , or be ti» 
ed with a long , wet, Or tedious Journy » by 
aking a little of 1t, you may reſtore your ſelf, 
Ixcatellos balſom alſo ( if well made) ſerves a- 
_y ulcers, wounds , aches , galls, bruiſes by 
, and like accidents. 

8, It your occaſions require you to vyoiage in 
ww weather, be very careful to preſerve your 
S 3 
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head from the heat of the Sun ; be very abſtenj. 
ous in your diet, and rake the beſt care you can 
your bady beopen. Accidental heat alto is bet 
expelled by tranſpiration. 

9 Drink n0t before youu eat , for that quench, 
eth appeute; nor at any time Without eating 
eſpecially no mornings drinks, and beware &f 
raw fruit , the molt pleaſant and newly gathe- 
red commonly is worſt ; corrected much by 
eating bread with it. 


10. Temperance , chaſtity, and moderate e 
ercile are tne great advancers of health and 
long life. DP? refls in every Country obſerye 
the rules of health, praftiſed by the diſcreeteſ 
lahabitants. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of prudent chuſing a calling, or ſtate 
of I:-fe. 


PON the diſcreet choice of owr calling , or 

ſtate of life, depends our whole conrent 
and felicity : for it we chuſe that whieh is 
agreable to our inclinations and abilities, both of 
body and mind, we work cheerfully, our life 
b) aleafant » and we are conſtant to our purpo- 
les. But if , capable of better, we chuſe a worſe 
ad lower , we eſpouſe a continual vexation ; if 
we aime at what is above own capacity, we deſ- 
yond and deſpaire. Players contrive their parts 
v their perſons; and let us exerciſe our ſelves in 
what we are moſt fir. And if neceſlity force 
againſt our inclinations, let us uſe diligence to 
cmply with it as hanſomely as is poſſible : and ar 
kaſt avoid vice, rather then purluc things which 
we not given us. 


2. In all our ations, the principal guide 
ve have is the End; as 1n travelling the place 
vhither we are to- go directs the way. And 
ince we have, by the law and condition of 
our Creation , one principle ( reaſon) in us, 
which doth , or may and ought uniformely to 
produce all our operations, We may alſo hare 
them all directed to the ſame ſcope and in- 
rtion. We are indeed compoſed of body 


md foul ; and the body is guided by ſenſe; 


hut the ſoul Cche better part} doth , or ought 
Q 3 to 
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to govern the body, and it ſelf be poyer. 

nel dy reaſoh 1lluſtrared in Chriſtians by God wo 
holy Spirit. 


3. TyEY who aime at nothing but ati 
ing their ſenſe , are ſuch as either , 1. never 
before them , but live in diem, without care or 

rudence , _ their time in mirth and jol. 
ng without deſign or confideration , ex 
to contriyve that to morrow may be 8 thy 
day ; or to eſcape from preſent. preflure and 
difficulty which interrupts their delights. Qr Fi 
+ 2. do indeed adviſe and propoſe an end, but 
ſuch a one as is either ot obtamable ; or if oh 
tained , not ſatisfaftory , univerſal , or durable 
Such are pleaſures, riches, and bowers. Any, 
or all, of which ro be made the principal and 
ultimate exd of our actions , is great folly and 
madnes. For neither will they avail usin fick 
nes and the calamitous parts of our life ; 
wherto alſo they often engage us; and, in the Yud all 
progperous , they are not in our power to com- Þf fkes , | 
mand them when we pleaſe; nor keep them {nan dc 
when we have them ; nor do they ſatisfy us, if ifiec 
we keep them. They grow tedious and bur: beiz 
denſom , ſubject us to cares, ſorrows , env, Y what cy 
and dangers : and there is ſomewhat 5erzer, which Puit wet 
is nor liable to theſe exceptions. mereſt 


4. BEA$sTs do not deliberate, but work out 
of inſlin# of Nature ; all of one kind the ſame F} 6. T 
way ; ( wherein they may be ſomewhat pet- Bby ſerv 
fected, but not changed ) without any gewerdl Yof bis 
exd or intention of their living or acting ; tho 
they have ſome little particular ends of ſome of 
their ations. But deliberation is & Conliderye 
weigbing 
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ovighing of all reaſons pro &- can , fuch an end, 
mdche means toobtain it. 4. e, how a man shall 
y thoſe powers and faculties, which God 


iven him, cither by nature or his own 
tion , to that pw for which God 
e 


Ver given them. For is one certain end, 
Care or Eyhich all men may, and ought, to propoſe as 
nd jol- F noft agreeable and proper for their nature and 
—_- (adition. 

as 


5, TH 1s intention , which will ſuſtaing man 
8 all eſtates and conditions , which wil have 
mn influence upon his whole life and aQtions , 
which is a rock , whereon he may ſafely build 
8 all conditions and accidents, is : To do «4 
web good as be can, both to himſelf, and others. 
Which the holy Scripture calls g/orifying God 
(4 phraſe demonſtrating the reaſon why this 
s the univerſal end of our Nature ) becauſe 
tat God created us all ; and gaveus our being 
md all that we have ; and this not for our own 
kkes , for no rational and intelligent work- 
man doth ſo, but for his own fake : who is 

fied when his works anſwer bis intention. 

being alſo the w#iverſol good of all creatures, 
What ever good we do, is a correſponding to, and 
wit were an aſſiſting, him ; a propagation of his 
mereſt, and conſequently a fulflling of that end 
lor which he made us. 


6. Tyurs is performed ſeveral waics, as r. 
by ſerving him in his own houſe , being members 
& bis family, 5. e. Offcer®in his Church, or 
kecleſiaſtical perſons , whether active or con* 
os 2. By ferving him in the Common- 

hb, in actions of charity : and that, either 
a3 
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as Magiſtrates, or private perſons. In bath | But Þ« 
which good is to be done by example, adviee, 
counſel , commanding » governing , rewarding , 
Pruniching , liberality , aſſiftance of the weak and 
Poor againſt 6 pcm &c. In all which the 
Magiſtrate hath greater opportunity and oblþ 
gation to do good , then private perſons. Mz 
ny of theſe good ations alſo cannot be per 
formed without wealth and reputation ; and 
_ if with due av parc rc juſtice t 
this purpoſe deſired and employed, are very good, 
For” rock bees the mes of all things in 
the commerce and converſation of mankinde, 
tis impoſſible for him that deals amongſt men, 
to be without them; and for him who is in an 
ative life, and to do good, to be without 4 
conſiderable proportion of them. And his w- 
putation ( | do not ſay popularity , but the 
good Opinion of wiſe and virtuous perſons ) 
every one is bound to preſerve , and fo provide 
things honeft in the ſight of mew alſo. So much 
pleaſure alſo is to be allowed, as is neceſſary to I brace {i 
keep uP the body in health and cheerful vigor; 
which the wiſe Creator alſo hath appointed , 
in that he hath joyned pleaſure to natural 
actions. 


7. IN chuſing a calling therefore (the fitnes 


whereof is enly in order to our glorifying God, | + 
5.e. our own Salvation) conſider. narly | 
1. The advantages or diladvantages to our end, | Girati 
Or its contrary. | ether 
2. The rtemrations weare likely ro undergoand _ 
meet with, F- 
3- What ſtrength, aſſiſtance, or hopes we have I ſever, 
ro overcome them. biatier 


But 
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In both | But becauſe it is not poſſible to judg of theſe 
» advice, St by experience, which the Deliberant is luppoſed 
got to have, but in ſome lefler meaſure; ir is 
therefore neceſiary for him, to.ask advice, firft of 
God ; then of wile, upright, and experienced per- 
ans. And 

1. Thoſe who have an excellent faculty, or geni- 
wto one thing aboye others, ſeem to be by Ged 
alled to that. 

2 Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own 
choice, educated in one thimg particularly, and find 
agreeable to them, may ſafely acquieſce , and 
be perſuaded , that calling is from God ; as may 

thoſe , who have as it were an hereditary 
alling , being born to riches, and honors, may 
ffely acquieice in it, 1 ſay , provided __— 
overcome thoſe temtations of qgffending - 
which do uſually accompany it. As all callings 
tave ſome, and ſome very many more, and grea- 
Kr, than et bers, 

3- Thofe, who upon any rational grounds ew- 
brace ſuch a calling, wherein they are perſw 
they can ſerve God, and live charitably, and dO 
pod to their neighbors, may ſafely conclude 
that they are called by the ordinary y—_ 
of God; whois alſo the giver of reaſon to aflilt 
md govern us in thoſe things , which fall under 
its iance. 

4- Some, alſo, God Almig hty calleth extreordi- 
ily by his Prophets, Miniſters, or internal in- 
pirations, exciting to fornewhat extracedinary » 
ether in ſpiritual, or ſecular emploiments. Con- 


——_ we can.giveno rules. 

5 y menare wot capable to chuſe for thew- 
ſhoes, bei ng of weak judgments, unexperienced , 
biafied with ſome viceor irregularity: thele are 


to 


_ 
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to ſubmit to the counſel of their friends ; and the 
moſt difintereſſed, and neareſt a kin, are the big 
lieſt to give beſt counſel, 

6, Ir is in vain for him to ask advice thy 
" is not indifferent to all, or ,moſt of them ; xy 
leaſt ſo much as to be without prejudice, or 
to refuſe any propoſed , and nor to loye or 
hate any ſo much, bur to be ready to cha 
his paſhons upon the information of better judg- 
ments. Unindifferent are thoſe who are preingas. 
ed. As for married perſons, it is in vain to cons 
ſult about ſingle life : for then, they can only de 
liberate how to glorify God ina married clue 
And if an eſtate be ill choſen, but irremediz 
bly, accuſe not God Almighty for the ill choice, 
bur ſeck ro amend it by more virtuous and pis 
ous living, 


8. GorNG to chuſe, therefore, place 
ſelf as much as is poſſible in equilibrio ; and refiin 
to take the beſt as near as your own diſcre- 
tion (the affiſtance of Gods ſpirit implored) 
and the advice of triends , shall ſuggeſt unto 
you. The beft, I ſay , not ſimply, butt —__ 
you; conſidering your parts, inclinations, bodily 
health , and ſtrength, exterior advantages , and 
the like. 

And r. conſider that , tho no man is bl! 
under guilt of fin to undertake the abſolutely 
calling or eſtate; and that God Almighty hat 
not ſo made man for cternals, that he hath no 
care for temporals ; yet in Prudence, and if he 
have a deſign of attaining Chriſtian perfection, he 
ought to make a choice of that which he con- 
ceives the better. 

4- That as every man is to give an account - 

[4 
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and the ihe calling wherein be is, and not of another: ſo 
the bis Yi man is rewarded that lives and doth better in a 
; boſs perfee# Fate , then he that doth /e/s wellin a 
Ice that awe perfec#; yet a more perfect ſtate isto be pre- 
em ; « Eer'd, which affords more adyantages of doing 
lice, or yell, or better. Vi 
love or Þ-3. That tho there is no lawful eſtate, wherein 
Change Fiereical virtues may not be exerciſed ; yet theſe 
er judg- Yue much more ealily and trequently practiſed in 
reingas- Elme then others. , 
tO Con» Y 4. That lince contraries are ſo mingled in all 
only de- Your affairs ; that wothing is /o good, that it hath 
| w ſome incouveniences joined with it ; nor any 
*mediz Yb probable as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid 
choice, Fo the contrary ; you are not to defer your re- 
and pi» Yflution , till all difficulties be cleared, and you 
te able ro anſwer all things to the contrary ; 
ut ic ſufficeth ro embrace that whrch is moſt 


ee wbable. 
reſolve s. That , if your e/efion be thus made 3. e, 
diſcre- Frith indifterency » unpaſſionatenes, and fince- 
lored ) fry, ſeek not to change, but ſertle your ſelf 
t unto quetly in it : and make account that whatever 
fo yu chuſe., you will ſome time or other repene 
bodily it, i. e. when you find the unexpected in- 
' » and Fenveniences and hardships of your own, and 
| he ſeeming eaſe and conveniences of another. 
bli je fincerity of your, Choice needs not be 
eh dubted of , if you chuſe purely for the love of 
/ hath $God: if yow would have adviſed your friend to 
th n0 ie ame courſe of life; and if yow would be 
if he batent , when God hall call you, to be found 
on, he doing. 
e CON» 


9, An old maninYits P.P. being demanded 


_ = one, what he should do, anſwered ; our Works 
, are 
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are not all of the fame ſort. | 
S_ , God was with him. David was humble 
od was with him , &e. Therefore, what you 
find your Soul inclined unto , ſo as it be accord 
ing to Godlines, that do, It is true that one 
calling hath more opportunities of glori 
God, and of glorifying him more 5: e. with no- 
blerand ſublimer aftions. All men arenorally 
capable of thoſe heights ; and' by him, who- after 
due conſiderarion , probably conjeQtures thay he 
shall do very well in an efive, ant but meanlyin 
a contemplative, life, here the ative doubles isto 
bepreferred. ' 


10, IF you have made choice of an eſtate 
ef advantageow , which you may change. be 
fure to. adviſe well before: you do ſo; torms 
ny times Wearines and inconſtancy adviſe a quit- 
ting of that, wherein it is really better for you 
to continue. 


1 T H © there be no ſtate, but may be 
more or leſs dangerow, or convenient for one 
then another ; as where God gives greater 
ftrength and plentifuller grace there is leis dans 
per from temtations; yet thoſe ſtates ſeem to 

in themſelves beſt, which are not ſubje&t ro 
ſo many temprations ;, which have the fewer 
egvocaments from Religion ; which have mere i0- 
centives to, and occation for, piety ; more good 
examples, more leiſure for devotion, more ſeveri- 
ty towards our ſelves,. more , and more heroical, 
acts of virtues, which a proch neareſt ro'the 
lite of our Lord, and which shew moſt gratitude 
towards almighty God, 


12. THO 
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mz: T xo God ſupplieth grace ſufficient to e- 
one for his eſtate, and he rhar fails of his 
dury doth it by his own default ; yer he, who caſts 
km/elf into remtations , cannot promiſe himſelf 
be aſſiſted by God. S. Faw adviſeth younger 
Women #. e. ſuch as will put themſelves in fre- 

ent dangers or temtations of not living con- 
tgently , rather ro marry. Temtations are from 
company , health , bodily ſtrength, wealth , bad 
inclinations, as to ambition , covetouſnes , opini- 
grety, delire of liberty ; opportunity of time, 
place , GCC. : 

13. FxoM the confideration of which, and ſuch 
like, theſe r#/es may be taken notice of , 

A good naturd facil man is nor fit for ſuch an 
emploiment , wherein he muſt neceſſarily con- 
rerſe frequently with evil perſons. 

A melancholic perſon is not fit to undertake a 
profeſſion of much ſtudy or ſolitarines. 

A timorous ſpirit is not fit for Magiſtracy. 

A covetous perion is not to be a Merchant, or 
lanquier. 

A man of bodily ſtrength and choler will not be 
greaerF4 oood Officer in War. 

The ſleepy and drowſy are beſt employed in a 
alling, wherein is much bodily activenels. 


jetwY} A ra5b man not ro be entruſted with a great 
fewer I fair, eſpecially in War. 

wore 10- 

e good 14. LEgt no man ealily perſwade himſelf; 

ſever & that, what ever his calling be , his thoughts will be 

roical, 


erent Nag the reſt of mankind, that is in that 
mg ; for all men are alike; have the ſame prin- 
ciples of thinking and aCting, and the ſame way of 
d&ducing from, and ating þ them. Particularly 


ktno man think, that Magiſtracy will change him, 
is 


(ha? 
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fo the better eſpecially ; look at his ations and 
converſation in his provere life ; fuch will be 
be aifo in his Awhorizy. And therefore let hin 
nor upon ſuch confidences haſtily take upon him FI 
s calling in which he ſees in general great jn- 
conveniencies or dangers, to the preſerving of his 
virtue, Or INnOCEence. 


15. I y you be conſulted concerning 2 perſon, ei- 
ther very coats, paſſionate, or vitious, give 
not your advice; it is in vaint for fuch will & 
only what shall pleaſe themſelves. 

Never adviſe any one to a calling, which i; 
much againſt his will, or inclination. 
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EDUCATION- 
PART 1. 


wy ph CHEAT 
hich is Of Civiity. 


N this ſecond Part, are thrown together 

a« miſcellany of obſervations concerning 
ſeveral, the moſt uſual occurrences in 

. Aftroe life: - Such as enter not into any 
Art or Science, bur are the reſulr of ex- 
perience in the converſation and affairs 

of this World. 1 begin with Civiliry, as being 
the firſt to be learned and praftiſed ; and tho 
many rules of it ſeem plain and obvious, ſuch 
s are fit to be inſinuated into the Practiſe of 
Children ; yet are they not to be negleted, 
dur co be neal'd into yourh , that they may not 
rough defet of rhem miſcarry in their «ge , 
s many great perſons have done ; whorrufting 
t their Fuſtice and ſevere virrae , have bin ru- 
ig'd for negle& of compliance and civility. For 
tdo Serpents are greater poyſons and preſenter 
death , yet more men are deſtroied by their ir- 
regularity in cating and drinking. And /mall 
wounds , if many - are morral. Fo be courart = 


AP 


w, beantiful, and juſt are indeed much greater 
pf | and 
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and nobler then to be of an agreeable converſe. 
tion: yer is this as uſeful, for it is in continual 

ractiie, the other rarely and upon occaſion, 

tides other vertues have need of ſomewhatto 
maintain and exerciſe them. Juſtice will have 
prower ;Aiberality , wealth, &c. bur this is ſer uy 
with no other ſtock then a few pleaſant looks, 
good words , and not-evil attions, All men are 
i ſome ſort diſparata ; and even theſe who are 
under the relations of ſuperiority and inferio- 
ty, yct, thoſe obligations being ſatisfied , as to 
all other matters , account themſelves as equah, 
And tho laws punish not the reſty and fro- 
ward , yet are they chaſtiſed by the loſs of that 
good-will and friendlines which good-behayi. 
our gainsz moſt men having greater averlenes 
to the incompliant then the vitiow. Wherefore 
it is neceſla;y for every one, that would bring 
his purpoſes to effeF, (which cannot be done 
without making uſe of other mens abilities; 
and the greater the deſign, the niore Inftre- 
ments are needful ; and thoſe Inſtruments alfo 
not inanimate or. neceſſicable, but ſpontaneous 
and free) to maſter the wills and powers of 
thoſe he makes uſe of ; ro make them , I fay, 
ro work cheerfully and readily for him ; which 
is by Civility to let or inſinuate himſelf into 
thcir good liking , and voluntary aſſiſtance. For 
he who cares not to live void of offence to- 
wards others, renders himſelf offenſive and odi- 
ous unto others ; conſequently they comply 
not with him; they aCt for him , it at all, by 
force either of reward or punishment , and 
thc: e'Ore no more, nor otherwiſe, then they 
are Conſtrained. Thus , ſor want of civil as 
dieſs , many men of parts and virtue become 
uſeleſs 


__ 
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in their generation ; but others by their 
and uncompliant humor,grow diltaitfu} in 


Ryx:ll, 


ORVEr[a. 
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Iccalion, 
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71 looks 
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1, as 0 
$ equal, 
ad fro- 
of that 


1 
converſation , fall into contemr, whence fol- 
low afronts and quarrels, $ame allo are forc'd 
ypon low and meas compe®y, 3nd thereby bring 
4 dishonor , not upon Oar gorſoes only , bur 


their Family and Farents ( are look'd ups 
on » 8 not willing or able to give them decent 
Education ) and their Country allo, if they hap» 

amongſt ſtrangers, who are ready to cen- 
jure hardly of that Nation , whoſe Gentry are 
þ little. cxvilizd. 


2 AGA1N, where there is wwch company , 
u in Cities, &c. there 1s alſo great variety 
of bumors and diſpalitions ; and 2 greater care 
of wary conver/etion; 4s alſo where are perions 
of greater and more piercing ſpirits, or Curiouier 
Cevers, as in Caurts, or amongſt Forreiguers, 
pho take particular notice of many things which 
continual practiſe makes us pals over. He who 
thinks to live contentedly or peaceably in theſe 
places withour mortifying his own humor , 
md depoling his natural inclinations , is of 4 
thallow capacity , or an evil nature, #. e. He is 
either of a ſavage, fierce , infolent diſpoſition 
or of 2 ſtupid lorhfulnes Both of them freer 
company for Beaits then Men, and for Deſerts 
then Cities. 


1d 0di | i 
omply Y 3: WHEREFORE, as Fuſtice bridleth our 
all, by covetoulſnes , and conſtancy Our natural timo- 
, and | roulnes, doth civility our haughtipes and 
| they Y pefumtion : and as 8 good Chriſtian, tor the glory 
il ac | & God , morcifies all his own paſſions and hu- 
*come 


wors, ind puts oy thoſe, which are for his 
% pur- 
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purpoſe , and according to his intention (Such 
I mean, as Religion and reaſon ſuggeſts) And 
as a good Courtier, for his intereſt complies with 
ny one ; alwaies gay , Cheerful and com- 
ww ant, without any humor of his own, 
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orrowing that of the company. $0 in like 
manner , every civil perſon doth the ſame, © far 
at leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with whom 
he converlieth. 


4. For Civility conſiſts in theſe things, 1, 
In not expreſſing by actions, or ſpeeches ay 
injury , diſeſteem , offence , or undervaluing of any 
other. 2. In being ready to do all good offices and 
ordinary kindneſs for another. And 3ly in re- 
ceiving no injuries or offences from others. 5. e, 
in wo# reſenting every word or action , which 
may (perhaps rationally} be interpreted tobe 
diſeſteem or undervaluing, Indeed our reputa- 
#10 , Which is onely pretended in this cale, 
( were 1t really in danger ) yet is not of ſuch 
conſequence many times, as peace and quiet- 
neſs ; but we are ordinarjly unjuſt and partial 
Judges of our own concerns, never louking 
upon our ſelves but with love and value. But 
however Our patience js Certainly a rewarda- 
ble virtue ( but whether the correction of 
a miidoer will reuſcire well, is a difficult 
queſtion } and is that ſo much recommenc- 


ed by our Lord, of forgiving treſpaſlers a- 
gaznld us. 


5. Cxvitity « not, therefore, punfuah- 
tx of behaviour: 1 mean that which conliſts in 
certain modish and particular ceremonies and 
fehions, in clothes, gelture, mine , ſpeech 
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ar the like ; s nee, uſing ſuch diſcourſes, words , 
ſes, ſtudies, opinions, games , &C. as 
ge in fashio® in the Court ; with Gallants, 
Ladies » &c. This is a conſtrain'd formality , 
not civility 3 a complying with the #imes , not 
with per/ons 3 and varieth with the age or 
eaſon , frequently according to the fancy of 
mechanic perſons , in their ſeveral profeſſi- 
ons : Whereas the rules of Civitity, tounded 
Prudence and Charity, are to perpetu- 

ity «nchangeable. 1 ſpeak not here of ſuch 
gremonies as are by duty required towards our 
fperiors, either jn geſture, ſpeech, or other 
addreſs. Thoſe are not" in our diſpoſing to 
omit or alter ; cufom , our Great Maſter , 
bith impoſed them ; and that rationally , 
for the eaſe of the Magiſtrate, and to make 
his commands current ; and we ought to 0* 
dey without diſpute or pleading. Nor of 
ich as are uſed generally in converſation 
whereof alſo I adviſe every one to be ra- 
ther liberal and give ſome of his own , then 
xtrench any ot what is due. Bur of ſuch 
s are by particular perlons ( who either 
yould ſeem modish and perfectly civil, or 
vould hide their Jn of underſtanding 
and diſcretion under the vail and varnish 


of mode ) ſtudied and affeted. Whereby 
themſelves think to infinuate into the favor 
of thoſe with whom they converſe ; but thoſe 
imagine themſelves eſteemed as weak and 
aly, that are to be moved with ſuch tri- 
les; and Fas ſome women) are thought ro 
de taken with rubans and tancies more then 
teal decency. 


6 Com- 
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6- COMPLIMENTS allo are anothy 
thing, ſerve to a contrary end, and 
from a different cauſe. Czvility from |; 
and wirrge ; theſe from dwp/icity , and dec, 
That makes friends , theſe #xmake and hinder 
them ; that diftinguirbeth one man from ano- 
ther, theſe involve all in an equal adulatinn, 
conkhit in praiſivug immoderately, and pre- 
as greater loye and friendship then either 
is < by, or intended to, him, to whom 
they are offered. He that uſeth them, beleiy- 
eth not himſelf, nor -would bave his Auditor 
believe his expreſſions ; but I know not what 
greatneſs of affection : he is alwaies offering 
and promiling , never performing ; asking pur- 
don where hw is no offence or neceſliy , 
but when it is commanded by God and req- 
ſon, he will dye rather then demand it. Thel 
are imaginary (ervices ; notional, impertinent, 
humiliations; a ſolemn non ſenſe ; an abuſing 
of language, and putting together many good 
words to {ignify nothing. The uſe of this 
traiterous dilcourie (C if ww be )) is tO hide « 
wans-ſelf ( as Juglers and Mountebanks ) in « 
cloud of good words, that the Auditor may 
not diſcover more of him then himſelf ples 
ſeth. Or as Trades-men keep you ſtill in talk, 
left you should too narrowly examine the wares 
they would put upon you. Officieus lies they 
are , licened by cuſtom; and, like the un- 
proportionable garments , are faults of the 
age. Neither is fla#tery 3 encouragement tO , 


or accompanying , in vice » Or error ; confent- 
ang to any thing prejudicial to a third perſon ; 
a permitting to offend, or actually finning , of 

For this ow 


the like ; any part of Civility. 
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ſts not but with ſevere Juſtice, real Charity, and 
hd Diſcretion. 


1. AND therefore i#, as all other virtues, 
res an early initiation, and continual pra- 
tiſe to arrive at a perfect habit of it. It con- 
cerns alſo Parents and Educators to ſee that 
the educated converſe as much as may be, with 
his equals or ſuperiors ; not with ſervants or 
mean perſons, leſt he put on their manners , 
zod playing Rex amongſt them , he be apt ro 
andervalue all others, and fo become infolenr. 
| behoves them alſo to give him no evil ex- 
ample by themſelves , or others ; but propoſe 
ſuch Precedents , as they defire the young Man 
thould copy. In France , Fathers are wont 
to carry their Children, when youths , with 
them to vilir perſons of Quality ; to shew them 
how ſuch demean themſelves, and to procure 
them a convenient boldnes. Mothers alſo in 
Naly teach their little Children pieces of Di- 
alogues or Plaies by heart ; which they render 
and recite in their preſence, and are taught by 
them graceful addreſs in faluting, ſpeaking, &Cc. 
they alſo ſend their Children frequently in er- 
rands, and viſits to their kindred or neighbors ; 
teaching them what to ſay, what titles ro give, 
what anſwer to make to the demands moſt 
likely to be asked, ſomewhat alſo to. furnish dil- 
courle, &c. 


8. THE young Man himſelf alſo, ought, as 
he grows in age, #0 obſerve the actions of 0- 
thers, eſpecially of his equals , and of ſuch as 
we moſt reputed for civility; and #0 note what 
becomes Or misbecumes them. Alſo, whar is 


practi- 
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abonr yoar' body , if vucl fear 
(except in tire of War of ation bel- 
"Ah birmg , or carting your nails,. rubb 
r reeth , picking your noſe, or ears , hand» 
yg any parts of your body which are nor 
aually uncovered, nor thoſe more ther needs. ' 
tay nor to your felf, nor drum: wirtr your feet 
o& fingers in company , as melancholic mer 
b. Grind not , nor grart yoar reechy, nor crops 
& make any ſound to © or interrupt 6- 
hers, not fo much as lawd' fperking”, except 
mere neceſſity. Spiv , nee, cough , re. from 
4 company , and not loud, for derencies 


3- LET your lk be pleaſant , compoled), 
nodeſt, confident. Frowning is apprehended 
os be a figtr of a cywel difpalition , as is nowd 
of Caracalla, When you diſcourſe with any 
gy gaze not upon him, as if you were ta- 

his pifture. Nor fix your yes conſtantly 
many one object ; for that berokensimpudency, 
« it beft, amazednes, or contemplarion ,. ay 
dory' folly. Wanaving and imes/tant loviky 
s m , or anferlef thoughts ; wink. 
134 not z mural} infirevity) is the ation 
Te 


ight-headed' perſons, as winking with one! 
If Shooters )' is of maliciouſhefs and” 
wml natare. A harp and fierce looks, is ay one 
far is angry; To dry your ig igufed inthrew- 
mg; to thruſt our rhe tongue}, isſcurrilous; 
Ib fork the bend" intro the houlders'is latineSS; 
& heed erect and: backward, is ir cred 
and arrogamee,, as ir fall orreithicr” 
aſd, Togo with olded" army, it 
bth or melancholy - and! im rhis, i idea 
ra 
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= ola yay to keep the breaſt warm, and 


it from hypochondriac yo ; to 
them a kembow is arrogance , and tO -ang they 
down, folly and lqzines: to keep your hands in 
your pockets, or covered with your cloak, is x 
neglect of the company. | 
A ſlow pace 18 proper to delicate and effeminate 
po an haſty one to mad men ; ftrutring isa. 
ectation, wadling is for the flothful and lazy, and 


in meaſure to dancers. 


Speak, not through the noſe , nor with any u: Big 


fected or unhanſom geſture, wrying the mouth, Fj 


twelling the cheeks, liſping, &c. If you Yindi 


have not a pleaſing pronunciation , Tecolt- 
penſe it with good matter 3 and when ſpeak- 
1ng , cough not, nor uſe any interruption for 
ſo do yu; when they iwvent what to fay. A 
little laughter is permitted, moderate /mling 
commended. 


4 THERE is a certain mine and motion of 
the body , and its parts, both in acting and ſpeak- 
ing , Which is yery graceful and pleaſing, Gre. 
Nazianz, foretold what a one Fulian ( after- 
wards called the Apoſtate_) would prove , when 
he ſaw his haſty, diſcompoſed, add unſeemly 
geſtures. S. Ambroſe diſcarded a Clerk, becaule 
of an undecent motion of his head , which he 
ſaid went like a flail On the contrary Cz. Pow- 
prius , laith Thily, ad omnia [umma natus habehat 
in voce ſplendorem, & iy motu ſummam dignite 
tem, And it is noted of Scipio, now ver u virts- 
Fibus tantum mirabilis, ſed arte quadam ( Civili- 
ty ) etiam ab juventa in oftentationem earum com: 
poſitus. Liv. This confilts ; 1. in the properties 
and harmony betwixt eyery mans perſon ns 
conditi- 
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m, and Eeondition 5 2s for a young man to be active 
; to ſt mad forightly , not mimical and relſtleſs : a 


ang then Egrave man flow and deliberate , not dull and 
nds in hep 2. In confidence, oppoſed to gheepish 
ak, is a Rhashfulnes ; when one knows not how to look, + - 


- of k, or move, for fear of doing amiſs; bur 4; 
eminate Ygwaies blusheth , and is not able ro ſupport 
10g is Yan" harsh word, a Chiding , an angry look, 
azy,and Yyithout being alrered. 3. In avoiding all affe- 
ation and ſingularity ; for whatever is accord- 
any & Ying to Nature is belt , and whar contrary to 
mouth, Fi, alwaies diſtaſtful, and berraies vanity and 
If you Yijadiſcretion , that knows not to imitate the beſt. 
recollt- B Nothing is graceful but what is owr own, And 
ſpeak- F cherefore every one ſtrives to work ealily and 
on-, for Blfreely, and with « ſeeming negligence ; for 
lay. A Ffch ſeem to proceed either from Nature, or 
ſmil; | habit. Bur conftrainedneſs undervalueth V 
m ation; as doth alſo ſeeming to do all with 2 ot 
defign and ſtudy, Yet , affected negligence is 
tion of F yorſt of all. 


;. Gf 5. In eating, at meals, the company is of- 
fended, if you eat with hands dirty, or unwash- 
& after you have made water, or done any 
offenſive- ation. If you. .hoyer over the plate 
r table , as an Hawk over her prey ; if yougt 
handle others meat, be delicate , or take the * 
beſt, ax moſt, or formoſt, to your ſelf. As 
the Indie , thar ſecing at the other end adish 
that pleaſed him, leaped upon the table to 
vis» Fitch it. If you feed with doth hands for feat 
civil. F &#J6Gng time, or keep your knife alwaiesjn 
” an” Four hand, or with the point upward: if you 
porn Yip your fingers, or any thing you haveraſted, 
a the ſawce, or make a - 2p in cating 3 Cur 
a 


)nditi- 


4 
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or put into your mouth great morſels, or lick ;. 1 x 
your fingers, or not wipe your mouth or ſpoon af.yili 
ter cating. " 
It is againſt health to ſwallow your meat w- 
chewed, or greedily, or much, or much yari 
ety , or delicacies : and againſt civility to eat 
after others, to throw your bones or offal up 
on the floor, to gnaw your bones , to hand 
- . dogs, &c- atthe table, to obſerve what and howe 
therseat, to diſpraiſe or praiſe immoderately th 
meat; or ſmellro it ; for if you ſuſpect it, let it & 
lone, leſt you offend others. | 
Preſent not to others what your ſelf have taſt-Yher i 
ed. Drink not, nor talk with your mouth full, 
or unwiped , or glaſs full ; nor put thecuptoo 
tar into your mouth as Children do z nor drinkkj 
reedily , or ſo long that you are forced (us 
IF Florles to breath in your draught ; nor blowſls 
'"  ," into any ones cup Or upon his victuals, toſts, 


6. 
Talk not at table any ungrateful or impertinent 
diſcourſe , nor be angry with your ſervants, nor do 
any thing which may interrupt the cheerfulnes 
of the company. It is queſtioned whether it 
be civil to talk much at meals, becauſe that 
hindreth the igtentiog of the table, and it is not he 
Yep to avoid all offenfivenes, eſpecially in dik 
courſe about Divinity ; the frequenteſt table-talkYhe 
in England. | 
In England , Strangers tax us for drinking be-Yi 
fore we eat, againſt health ; drinking many in 
the fame cup ; and many times the inuffs left 
by the former ; for eating much , much flesd, Bfbex to 
firting long at meals; not uling forks but fingers Kg infer 
and the like. not mu 


6. IN 
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» Or lick 6. 1 Viſtings is much more ceremony and 
ſpoon aff llity A in ſome places then others. 

he Italians , and of them the Romans , and yi 
meat ws» Bieeolitans, are moſt punual, The greateſt 
ch vatihuſe hereof is the avoiding of miſnterpretations, 
/ tO cated quarrelling. This hath begorten an Art —+ 


oftal Df ceremoniouſnes, ſo full of ſubrtilties and pun- 
) handleWiyios, that it is an emploiment to learn them. -,, 
d howo-fhh,; therefore, tho in this Comntry of great * 


cely [ dom and little jealouſy , where perſons of 
let it &fſu ity are neither ſo apt to give, or take of- 
ence , they are wwneceſſary, Or alſo wfitting ; =. 
ave taſter it may be firting to know how to entertain 
uth full, Stranger ; or how we are entertained by him, 
* Cup to0Br by any other that expeteth or prafctiſeth 44 
or drink Bis accuratenes of ceremony. I have therefore 

uit down the chief of their rules , for the 
or blownoſt part out of the Book called 1/ Maeſtro di 
5, tolts, 4, Which is on purpoſero inſtru in thoſe 


rVances. 
ertinent Y Women are not uſually viſited in the morning ; 
, nor do hor Ambaſſadors, or perlons of buſineſs, on the 
erfulnesFjour or day of their diſpatch or emploimenr. 
ether itFNor perſons in the beginning of deep mourning ; 
le that Bad if viſited, it is nor expected they should uſe the 
1s Dot Fecuſtomed ceremonies. Nor fick perſons till 
/ 1N Ciſihey can (it up in their beds, and put on their up- 
le-ralkFher garments. Women alſo have alwaies the 
| wer hand , even in their own houſes ; and are 
ng be-Yatreatcd not to ſtir out of the Chamber of en- 
any iN Serrainment 
ffs leftY jt is berter to give too much honor to any perſon 
1 les, Biben r00 /ittle ; therefore better to carry himſelf 
ngerh By inferior to his equals, and equal to ſuch as are 
tot much inferiors. _—_— alſo, if of rg 
me to be better treated ; for s ave to 
6. InJ- V 2 wo Fm 
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honors or wealth. The more familiarly,the more & 
honorably are inferiors , or equals treated , Chyt 
ſuperiors the leſs : ) as to your table, to your bed- 
chamber ,. or cloſet, to your ſelf in bed , dreſſing, 
or retired. 

Neereſt the wall in England and France (T ſup- 
poſe becauſe the cleaneſt is the honorabler 

place ; in Italy the rig ht hand, if two; the middle if 
* lace, if three , walk together ; becauſe ealilich 
eard of both 

To. make ſigns to one to be covered, is ſupe- 
riority ; {0 1s to zwre the back firſt at parting, 

"tO accompany the departed but a little way ; 

whereas your equall you wait upon to the 

AF utmoſt door or gate, the ſuperior to his Coach 
or Horſe. 

The Viſiter ends the vifits but notin the midt 
of a diſcourſe ; nor is he to ſtay ſolong as the Yi 
viſited ſeems glad to receive him ; but if he ſee 
his company much defired, he may come the 
ofrner 

Viſits of congratulation and condolence the 
ſooner the better 

The uppermo#? Jer? of a table ought not to turn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room, 
nor to the door where the meat comes in ; it 
should alſo have the window before, or at leaſt on 
one (ide of , it. 

In making viſits few things are obſerved ; 
but in receiving viſits many: as, entertaining 
ſuperior or equal, he ought ro beſo clothed 

M6 IF to go abroad; and drawing near to haſten his 
pace as if he would have gone further to 16> 
[-1T, ceive him; ro meet a ſuperior allo at the bot- 


rom of the ſtzirs, to accompany him to his 
Coach, It being a general rule to {cCOmger 
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te departer one degree further then where you 
zeive him. 
Equals ( tho beſt entertained as you deſire to be 
ychem ) are commonly received at the top of 
be ſtairs ; and the Gentlemen meet them. at the 
ftrom. It is alwaies obſerved that the viſiteds 
nelemen attend one degree at lelt further chen 
Patron, 
Iuferiors are received according to their quali- 
ies, ſome in the Arti-camera, ſome three , ſome 
>, or one Chamber off, oxat the Chamber- / 
por, Or half the Chamber ,!of entertainment. 
Only it is better ro-.uſe roo much , then too. little» #* 
wurteſy. 
With Strangers, extraordinary civility and. 
eedom may be uſed ; becauſe they come but 
jom , ftay not long, and have no aye 
jon with perſons of your own Country. An 
eminent perſon not knowing how to entertain 4 
__ feigned indiſpolition, and received him 
0 


If two ſend meſſages to have audience of Com- 
fliment at the ſame time; tothe latter the Patron 
ommonly antwers, that AB. is Lord of himſelf 
md time, but that at the ſame time heexpects- 
bch a one- 

If any one come fo viſit , whillt his ſuperior 
$ entertaining , ordinarily he is conduQted- to y- 
mother room , where he is entertained by the 
bentlemen; or if of lower rank, he ſtaics in the 
Anti-camera. 

"if an-equal come to viſit, whillt an- equal 
$ in the room, the Patron asks leave of the 

ſent, and leaving. a Gentleman or two-to  { 
eep him company, goes to receive the. new 


PMcs, 
V 3 To 
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To Perions of Quality , Audience *-given 
with the Portiere ( or hanging that covereth the 
. _ door on the outlide) down; public Audience 
©'\ with it open; yet if then a Perſon of qualit 
come, it is alſo let down. Likewiſe art thar 
entrance and departure the whole door muſt be 0 
our ( all their doors being made double; ) it 
ing an action of great ſuperiority to give but 
half a door. 
Seats alſo ought to. be ſet ready before the 
AF viſitants enter ; and chairs with arms are more 
honourable then thoſe with backs only : and 
 j\theſe then ſtools. The viſitants or principal 
feat is to be ſet in ſuch manner as it maylook 
full upon the door. of entrance, and: the\great- 
eſt part of the room ; the Patrons with the 
\ back towards the door, . 1f many viſitants & 
ual, their ſcats'are'to be ſet one beſides ano- 
ther, or ordered along the wall which hath the 
foreſaid conditions. + If. two., their ſeats are to 
beſet ſo as to have the door on their shoulders , 
and chat on the right hand ot the door is the bet- 
ter 'place, | 
The M. de C. may deliver a meſſage of complis 
ment of a meaner perſon then the Vifitane : but 
he muſt be more careful if a meſſage of bulineſs, 
except from an equal, or that it require hait. But 
all meſlages from the Prince or Superior are in» 
ſtantly admitted , and no meſſage mult be whiſpe» 
- red to the Patron in company with equals , but 
ſpoken aloud. 
If there be many viſitants , and one depart be. I 
fore the reſt, the Patron leaveth the reſt and ac: 
-X& companicth the departer. And if whilſt heis con» 
ducing an equal, another equal enters; he enter» 
ains the new-comer a While with the Popage j 
cnen 
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'-given het recommending him toſomeof his Gentle- 
eth the Sen ro conduct him to the place of entertainment 
dience heaccompanicth the departer , and then haſts to 
quality She other. 
t chair Y When wiſitents are ready fo depart, the Pa- 
{t beo- hon maketh a noiſe with his foot” or chair , 
le; ) it What the Attendant may underſtand to lift up 
ve but ſhe-Portiere ; but he ought not ro command 
im, or to do any thing which may sheww ſupe- 
re the Shwity in his own houſe. But if there be need of any 
more Wing , to ask leave of the viſitant to call for it. 
: and Ft vitited by inferiors, he may call or do what 
Incipal leaſeth. 
yiook it the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, the M. ds C:r 
great- Yauſerh to be lighred and ſerup in the Foormens 
th the Ektion,a torch of whice wax; and in the other 
nts & Chambers, each two candles of white wax ; and 
5 200- lathe entertaining room'itwo or more, as/$hali be- 
th the Sheceflary , which are to: be: brought in:by. the 
are to Fbentlemen ; alſo. rwo or more in the dt came- 
lders , Jwmuſt ſtand ready to be lighted , to be-born by 
e bet- he Gentlemen before the viſitant when he-de- 
urteth 3 who yet are not to turn their backs 
mpli- Ebſolutely upon: him. At the Hal door muſt 
7 but Fe ready torches to be carried in hke, manner 
nels, Fefore him by the Footmen. or Pages if there be 
- Bur uy; four ar leaſt for an equal, ſix for a ſuperior , 
'C 1N+ C. 
hiſpe» YA Man meeting his equal, or not much-infe- _ - 
» but/ Fior > makes: his Coach ſtop ; rhe worthieſt \- 
ops laſt, and departs firſt. Aman in Coach 
rt be. Fnceting his equal on foot, lights out of his 
d ac: Feoach, and when they part he walks on” foor 
con- {while after ; and then remounts- For art in- 
nter+ Fferior, he alights not, except he have bulines with 
rter z- kim. 
then Y- A 
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A Governor of a Place, through which his 
equal is to paſs, ſends to invite him before he 
enter his Juriſdiftion ; and if his invitation is 
accepted , he ſends to meet him 9. or 10. miles, 
ſome of his Gentlemen in Coach ; and fo ©6- 
thers as he draweth nearer ; when near, the Go- 
vernor goes to receive him in perſon: orif he 
pleaſe to honor him, under pretence of raking the Enfer) 
Air, he may go abroad that way he comes, and { fhifi 
receive him as he pleaſeth. 


' 7. Do nothing in a company where you ii 
delign to shew Civility), that reſembles f befl 
rlority , nor uſurp upon their rights; nor any 
thing whereby any of them may think you ke. ci 

{do not love , prize , or reſpect them, As 
do not your own buſines. command or chide- 
your ſervants ; "aſſume not. all the ralk ro, or 
of ,'your ſelf, family, wife, &c.: nor rell your 
dreams , when perhaps your beſt waking actions 
are not*worth the reciting 3 cenſure not nor 
contradict - the reſt ; but cede to the major 


part.” 
Deſire not the higheſt place, nor be troubleſom 
qForor = rp anyy debaſing your ſelf by refuſing 
5 togofirit, &c. throwing the arms [ike LINED» 
{pending time in being intreated to do w 
you defire, or what is fitting. ; 
Some are dainty and nice, that take m_— 
/fons if not ſaluted, &c. in due order, mode , &XCc. 
hence they become jealous , think themſelves. 
affronted:, &c. thole mens converſation 1s 2 
ſlavery ; to be with them is to be in 4&7 
and a man had as good handle Venice Glaſſes. 
Let them, I beſcech you , enjoy theralelves 


themſelves, their converſation is a rope of =y 
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ich his Sad no cement of love and kindnes can ty you 
fore he fo them. 4 
ton is 


, miles, #8; T 4x beginning and end of Converſation off*" 
| ſo 6+ fleith- every one, is Sa/vtation : nor muſt you 
he Gow" freak company , tho with intention to return 
Ir if be Ecedily, except you firſt ask their leave. The 
| nferior ſalutes firſt out of duty ; and ſo-doth the 
iter. 
Modeſty is more graceful then boldnes , beldnes {+" 
bashfulnes,6a/fulnes then jimpudence. Coun- 
people know not how to look, but think they \ 
jo beſt when moſt extravagant. Y 
Endeavor not to partake of other mens ſecrets, 
+e, cither Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes, 
kc. If any thing be given to another to read , 
e it not out of his hand, nor be haſty to 
any Curiolity the firff ; nor be curious to 
_ what any one is doing orſtudying, or with 
m. 
Whiſper mot with any in company , for the reſt 
poſe you talk of them ; but if you have any pri- 
ate bulines, take him aſide after yuu have asked 
kave, and when none is diſcourſing : and 
then you diſcourſe privately, eye no man of the 
—_ k ; k 
hen you walk fo and ag ain, turn your ace", 
owards votes luper10T ; and it you moet a fu- k/ 
perior in a narrow way , ſtop , and preſs to 
make him more room, for it is an ion of 
reſpect. 
eware of Sullennes , melancholic , furious, 11- 
knce ;/ as if you obſerved and cenſured what 
twrery one ſpoke or did. Tho ftilence in & 
fudious perſon may be tolerated. - And if all 
Company laugh , do not you act the grave, 
nor 


A YN % 
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| or be like a pamp to yield only what is farced 
from you. 

Yet to becomplaiſant is not to eccho to what 

A every one faith, or do whatever any other 

would have you ; to makeup a number and be 

a Cypher in converſation. To comply with all 

-y11 is worſe then with nune, as much as contert is 
below hatred. 

Pride, inſolence, ſtatelines, imperiouſnes, an- 
 grines, are not ſigns or qualifications of a Genzle- 

4 men, but the ſcandals of Comver/ation ; and proceed 
| A from a ſpirit of preſumtion and want of breed- 
ing, which conceives it ſelf ro be above, better, 
wiſer , then orhers; and that he alone ought 
to be the rule, to which others are to conform: 
that all others are wandring ftars, himſelf only 
in the Ecliptic. The greateſt Magnetiſmes in 
the World are civibty, conforming himſelf to 
the innocent humors, and infirmities , ſome» 
times, of others, readines to do courtelies for 
all, ſpeaking well of all behind their backs. And 
vs 2ly Afability , which is not only to be uſed i 

common and unconcerning ſpeech , but upon 
occaſions. A man may deny a requeſt, chide, re- 
prehend, command , &c. affably, with good 
. words: nor is there any thing ſo harsh which may 
# not be inoffenſfively repreſented. Confider, that 
the meaneſt perſon is able to do you both good 

and harm, 
' Eſteem the faults you commit againſt others to 
on reat ; thoſe of others againſt you to be 
m . 

Anſwer no man till be hath ſpoken, for thoſe 
who are impatient to hear, are rash to cenſure: 
nor turn your back upon , nor? corre&t , the 
ſpeaker : depart not before he hath done, pre+ 

vent 
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rxeot him not by helping him out with what 
he ſeems to have forgot. Tell not whar 
wmes into your fancy in the midſt of ano- 
thers diſcourſe , nor ſeem to know what he 
would fay ; if you think fitting to interpoſe, 
d it not without asking leave; elſe you hin 
fer the diſcourſe to be underſtood , and make 
Shat is aid to be miſinterpreted ; whence ma- 
z unneceſlary arguings, and confuſed tattles 
before the matter can be cleared. Say not, I knew 
this before, but accept what is ſaid as new, and in 
part. 
Be not magiſterial in; your dictates ; nor con- 
tend pertinaciouſly in ordinary diſcourſe for your 
i»;0, nor for a truth of ſmall conſequence. 
e your reaſons; if they be not ed, let 
them alone ; aflure your ſelf that yo are not ob- 
liged to convert the whole World. Iris alſo an 


mcivil —— to clash with every thing we 
diſlike , or to contute every thing we think is 
filſe : to formalize upon all the foolery and 
non-ſenſe we hear. t us not contraſt with 


the w 


In a -— x 


ther repeat the ſame things frequently over 
f the company harken not to you, let them 
chuſe ; ſuppoſe it your own fault, who ſpeak not 
what deſerves their attention, If they under- 
tznd you not , blame your ſelf who cither ſpeak 
hot clearly, or accommodate not your {elf to your 


Auditory. 
= fer 


vge 


/ 
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After a man hath told a in your 
wy , ask, not, what's the 07 for thee Poe | 
that you contemned the ſpeaker, and minded not 
what was ſpoken ; beſides you make him your 
inferior, to tell a tale as often as you are plealed 
to ask it. | 

He _——_ much , cannot ſpeak all well 
Bur indeed it is the dwarf-tree that bears. the 
firſt fruit, and the emtieſt veſſel! that makes the 
moſt ſound. * Beſides it is an injury to.the reſt of Us 
the company who expeCt to be heard, every one 
in his turn. Yet better to ſpeak much then 
nothing at all, except it be apprehended to be 
__ 

* If you live in a place where the Languayeis 
ſpoken in angvi/ Dia/ef, do not affeR to ſpeak ei- 
ther purely, or badly, bur as the beſt of that Dis 
lect ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard words; 
remember how the Lyox crushed the Frog, whom 
he ſaw ſo contemtible, after he had made (o great 


\ a noiſe. 
: All obſcenity , whether in matter or words, 


proceeds from , and creates, evil manners ; and 
renders a Gentleman contemtib/e. But amongſt 


clowns he is moſt accepted, 5. e- is the great- 


eft clown, that uſeth it moſt. The pains we 
take to be pleafing ought to be ſpent only 
upon things honorable and of good fame. The 
reaſon why ſome words are immodeft , 0- 
thers ſignifying the ſame thing , not, is: be- 
cauſe theſe repreſent the diſplealing object at 
a diſtance , through another /ight, and c0- 
vered with another xotion ; ſo that the offen- 
fivenes is not that which at firſt appears tothe 
imagination ; (ſo Toads and Vipers cauſe nor 
that effect in us when .ſcen a far off:) It 
appears 
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pears ſometimes under a Metaphor, or ſome 
ther tran{latitious expreſfion; which is a cor- 
ive to the harshnes and unplealingnes of the 
ther. 
he ſame cautions preſcribed in ſpeaking, or 
- to be obſerved in writing ; theff— 
eglect of their pens hath ruined very maby ; 
dd particularly the great Maſter of Civility, 
Furhor of Ga/ateo. For going to preſeny 
/ the Pope a petition , miſtake he deliver- 
z copy of licentious Verſes writ by himſelf: 
jereby he loſt the Popes tavor , his own re+ 
ain, and all hopes of further advances 
font. | 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Prudence. 


3 s. HE Prudence here ſpoken of, is not 
that Wi/dom of the Philoſophers; which, 

that we may live happily , wo#/4 never haye 
us experience ſorrow, or trouble ; would reduce 
us to ſpeculation, abſtinence from emploiment, 
and a lite abſtracted from common . converſ- 
tion. That teacheth to menage action , public 
affairs and negotiation with others; ths shews 
how to eſcape inconveniences, and ſufferings, 
by withdrawing from buſines, and living with, & 
to our ſelyes only;which that teacheth to avoid by 
diſcreetly governing, and regulating our actions. 
The Philoſopher perſwades us to chuſe the perfed- 
eſt, i.e. the moſt quiet, innocent, retired, manner 
of lite; this Prudence to [ive mo#t perfettly, i.e. with 
the leaſt inconvenience , or'evil conſequents, 
which may diſturb our happines, in 4 common 
or aCtive 4fe. The one adviſeth temperance 
by abſtaining from all Banquets , Feaſts, &c. 
this shews how to be abſtemious, tho you come to 
them. The one tells us that the way to avoid 
danger, v. g. is never to go to Sea;this, lince 
we are embarked , would have us govern Our 
ſelves , and our courſe in the beſt manner, Whe- 
ther of theſe is better, I now diſpute not ; but 
ſuppoling a man to have already made choice 
of an active calling , then Prudence is of great 
force ; to foreſee all conſequents , and avoid the 
bad ; 70 ad efteQtually , and the shorteſt way; 
zo chuſe the belt means ; #0 menage crolles 4 
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tardships ; and to be content with what ſucceſs 
God shall give, 


2. S1GNs of a wiſe man are theſe; he ra- 
ther hears then talks ; beheves not calily ; judg- 
#þ ſeldom , and then not without great exa- 
mination ; deliberates as long as his matter per- 
mits, and when reſolved, is conſtant , and 
changeth not withour ſolid reafon ; therefore 
having deliberated, fears not to repent. He 
þrakerh well of all ; defendeth the fame of the 
zbſent #courreous, not flattering ; readier to 
give th2n ask or receive ; ſmiles racher then 
hughs ; 15 moderately grave ; honoreth his Su- 
periors 5 attributeth the glory of =_ actions 
tw his companions, rather then himſelf ; ob- 

es his friends, but doth no unworthy aCti- 
on for their ſake ; is ready to aſſiſt and plea- 
ſure all, eyen the unknown, yet without of- 
tending others ; conſidereth both events, that 
whatever happens, he may be like himſelf, 
neither exalted nor dejected ; avoids anxiety, 
melancholy, and moroſenes ; what he doth , 
tho neceſſitated , yer doth it nor as unwil- 
lingly , bur makes a virtue of neceſhity : s ever 
in his carriage , true in his words, the ſame in 
chew and reality, and believes fo of others 
when he hath no reaſon to the contrary 3 he 
admires none, derides none , envies none, and 
deſpiſeth none, not the moſt miſerable 3 he de- 
lights in the converſation of wiſe and virtuous 
perſons ; profereth not his counſel , eſpecially 
when he underſtands not well; is content with 
his condition : nor doth any thing through con- 
tention, emulation, or revenge; but ſtrives to ren- 
der good alwaies even for evil, He labowrerh 
XK 2 0 


Af 
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to know ſo. much as to be able to depend-upon 
his own judgment, tho he do it not. T 


& fac{imiliter. 


3- A F90L talks mach and rele to purpoſe; 
is angry without a cauſe; truſts any one; js 
reſtleſs and ſtill changing place ; troubleth him- 
ſelf with what doth not concern him ; the more 
fool he is the more he underſtands other mens 
buſines, his own theleſfs, and therefore is alzvgie; 
ready to reprehend and adviſe, {eldom to 0- 
bey; he dilcerns not when flattered; but ſenſ- 
ble enough to fancy himſelf abusd. He delires 
without choice and diſcretion , and therefore 
1s quickly weary of what he enjoies; he reſolves 
without advice, and therefore ſuddainly chang; 
eth,and that without reaſon. Heis apt to refi 
what he cannot avoid, delire what he cannot ob- 
tain, and repent what he cannot amend ; he 
laments in the paſt, is cxalted with the prelent, 
and negligent of the future. The firſt degree 
of folly is to think himſelf wiſe, the ſecond 
to proclaim it; and therefore he hath an an- 
{wer ready to every queſtion, and is never bet- 
ter by either coyunſcl or afliction.. As amongſt 
wiſe men he is wi/eft that thinks he knows leaſt, 
ſo amongſt fools he is the greateſt that thinks he 
knows moſt. 


4. PRUDENCE depends upon experiznce ; 
without which no man, of ever {o great capacity, 
can any more arrive to be a wile man, then 2 
fruit ro maturity, without time. And experience 
1sEirher of orher men, which we ſec, read, or hear, 
or of our own affairs. This is the harsher Mi- 
{trels ; and bappy is he that cau learn of the ocher, 
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and arrive to perfection, tho in his old age. 
Hence it is, that moſt men underſtand that on- 
ly wherein they are moſt practiſed; as many 
know what isto be done, but neither how' ro go 
abour it themſelves , nor to direct others ; ſuch 
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have much ſtudy, little experience, Many can ad. 
viſe well, but themſelves cannot act. Many can 
menage a buſines if not oppoſed ; and many bet- 
ter if oppoſed : as many are nor able to beat or 
chaffer , tho they know the prices; and many 
pnorant of the prices, yet bargain cunningly. 
For the rules of buſines are the ſame, tho the 
ſubjects are divers; converliing much makes a 
man bold and confident; and engaging in bu- 
lines firs for more bulines ; And therefore it is 
no wonder that many Citiz2s C Merchants eſ- 
pecially prove wiſe-men , (and in the late Wars 
alſo excellent Soldiers) becauſe much practiſed 
to treating , and negotiation. The like is alſo 
of Lawyers. But many of both theſe Profeſſ1- 
ons, thereby accuſtomed to value ſmall gains, 
contract ſuch a narrownes of ſpirit , and tincture 
of intereſt, that it ſcarce ever leaves them Nor 
do | perceive Lawyers fitter for ſtate-emploiment 
then Merchants; they having both particular 
Trades, and differing, as to Public Govern- 
ment, no otherwiſe then an Eaſt-India, or an 
Hamborouzh Mcrchant , in reference to trafhck. 
For tho the profeſſing of Law may ſeem to 
intitle to ſomewhat n.ore knowledge in govern- 
ins of which Laws are therule yet in effect 
it doth not; becauſe their practiſe and ſtudy is 
abour juſt and unjuſt ; about mewn and #wwm ; the 
petit inereſts and controveriies of particul. r per- 
ſons; not the Government of a Prince over his 
People ; or his negotiation with his Neig- 
X 3 bors ; 
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bors ; which depend upon different prin- 
Ciples, ſeldom conſidered by thoſe who deg 
between private perſons. Belides that the ty- 
ing of Princes to the formalities of Courts , te. 
diouſnels of Proceſles ; and caſting the laws of 
Government into the mold of theLaws of private 
zntereſt, muſt nceds be great impediments unto it, 


s. TH1s Prudence , you fee js quite different 
from cunning , the advantage of Foo)s , and 
wicked men » who miſtake rhem for the ſame. 
For the Prudent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf, 
and intereſt, (the wiſdom of the Serpent re- 
commended to us by our Saviour;) to be in 
ſuch a condition in all eſtates, as to be able 
juſtly honourable, and openly , to make uſe 
of all opportunities , and occalions for his own 
advantage, toward the obtaining of the great 
end of iis Creation. Cunning meaſures Fuſtice 
by eſcaping punishment , right by law, and wiſe- 
dom by ſucceſs , reputation by wealth or pow- 
er, and the ſatisfaction of others by his own 
intereſt. A Prudent man deals ſo fiucerely , that 
he fears not the examination of his ations or 
purpoles ; and is not afraid ro bave witnclles, 
if ic were poſſible, of his thoughts. The -ſy 
builds his Houſe under ground, celat, tacet, 
diſſimulat , inſidiatur , previpit hoflium conſilia, 
and in order to his own adyantage he looks 
upon all other men as enemies. And to theſe 
purpoles he uſeth many artifices ; us taking ad- 
vantage of the perſon, if in neceſſity , intang- 
led in vice, fear of punishment, or dilcovery 
it in danger, humor, paſſion, any weaknels 
or ignorance : he allo watcheth the ztime, if N 
Eurth, drinking, forrow ; if inadvertent, it 
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ealy ; he makes uſe allo of his authority , repur 
109 , and ſuperiority , to impoſe upon inferj- 
ors. He protence great kindneſs and affection 
ja general expreſſions, or particular ambiguous 
oges ; or ſuch as he will not be obliged by ; 
for he purpoſeth nothing; nor hath he or ever 
intends to have, any friend Pur his great en- 
gine is a /apo0tþ zongue , and a competent ſtock 


of Wit. 


6. PxRs ON $ poſſionate, fanciful , intem- 
nerare , are Wont tO apprehend things ſtrongly > 
ad {0 apprehended to believe, and athrm tg 
others, and a& accordingly themſelves: and if 
ſuch men be of reputation or power, they of- 
ten do much harm. Very wiſe men alſo are 
oftentimes too reſolute , and obſtinar in their 
opinions ; for being uſed to thinking, they ap- 
prehend wuch of their object, 3. e. in a short 
time they overlook the reaſons , circumitans» 
ces, probabilities , collect conſequences , &Cc. 
which actions familiarize the object to the ta- 
culty , and this renders the reaſons of the con- 
trary (ide , leſs probable. Even as our converſa» 
tion with a man breeds ſome degree of kind» 
neſs and friendship to him, tho the man bim- 
felt be not worrh our acquaintance. Wherefore 
every Prudent man ought to be jealous and feartul 
of himſelf, leſt he run away too haſtily with a like» 
lyhood inſtead of truth ; and abound too much 
in his own iecnle. 


7. ALL eſtates are equal, i. e. Men may be 
happy in every ſtate. For ſecurity is equal to 
ſplendar ; health to pleaſure, &c. Every itate 
allo. hath. his encnics, tor Dew poſit duo + duo, 

$7120 
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wnum contra unum. A rich man becauſe rich; 
the poor man hath as poor neigbours, or rich 
ones that gape after that ſmall which he enjoy- 
eth : beware therefore how you offend any man, 
for the offended joyns againit you : and be ſure 
you hate no man, tho you think himan evill 
or unjuſt perſon. Nor exvy any one above you; 
you have enemies enough by your own ſtate, 
make no more ; but rather , procure as many 
friends as you can to uphold and ſtrengthen 
you. Every man hath alſo an enemy within him. 
felf 3 he that is not choleric is covetous , is fa- 
Cil, I mean by Nature, for if he hath ſubdued 
theſe natural ſefres , "tis otherwiſe. Nor can 
2 choleric man fay ; I am to be pardoned ;'tis 
Natural to me; ſuch @ one is not ſo For that 
ſuch a one hath alſo his infirmity » his inclinati- 
on » which perhaps is harder ro conquer then 
yours. Belides what is according tO nature, 1s 
ſeldome perceived by us; a choleric man perceives 
nor when he is angry, at leaſt chinks it no great 
fault. Therefore it is neceſſary to havean Adviſer. 


8. ALL men, therefore are evil Judges of 


themſelves, and think they do well many times 
when they fin, and commit ſmall errors when 
they are guilty ot crimes. It is alſo inour /fe, 
as*in Arts and Sciences ; the greater differences 
are eaſily diſcern:d , bur of the ſmaller moments 
onely the wiſe and $kilful in the Art can judge. 
Many wices alſo, tho contrary , yet are like 70 
virtues, the confines of both are the ſame ; 
and the exact limits and boundaries diffcultly 
fxed ; as of pride and greatneis of ſpirit ; Re- 
ligion and Superſtition ; quickneſs and: rashe 
neſs ; cheerfulneſs and mirth ; ſo of mm" 
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paſſions. If he inform you, whether true or 
falſe, take it not patiently, but thankfully ; for 
the advantage is the ſame (which is , to” break 
the inordinate affection you bear towards your 
ſelf,) and- be ſure to amend : thus you both 
get a friend , and perfect your 1elf in wiſedom 
and virtu2. When you conſider, that you muſt 
give account of your actions to your vigilant 
reprover; that other men ſee the ſame imper. 
fections in you as he doth; and that *ris im- 
poſſible for a great man to enjoy the advan- 
rage of friendship, except he firſt diſrobe himſelf 
of thoſe qualities , which render him ſubje& 
to flattery, #. e. except he firſt ceaſe to Aatter 
himſelf. A good Corfeſſor in Religion will ſup- 
ply much of ſuch a Monitors work; tho the one 
doth it judicially , the other only in familiar 
Converlation. And how much more worthy is 
ſuch a one of entertainment, then thoſe , who 
come to your table to make ſawces, eat your 
meat, cenſure their neighbors, flatter , and de- 
ride , you ? 


9.IF a friend tell you of a fault, imagine al- 
waijes (Which is moſt rrue) that he telleth you not 
the x»hole: for he defires your amendment, but is 
loath to oftend you. And aunquam ſine querels 
Ogre Fangunmiur, 


10. THERE is little or no difference be- 
twixt ot deliberating and deliberating in paſſion; 
except that this is the worſe, as ingaging more 
and more irrevocably in error. For he that 
being out of the way, is reſolved to go on, 
ſtraies the further. 

11. THE 
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11, THE fore-game, a wiſe wan plaies, is to 
reſee and avoid ; but the aftergame is to carry 
himſelf with courage and indifferency. And therefore 
(ato falling into a ca/amity, not by his own fault, 
hould not have rid himſelf of it by a greater 
wckednes ; but by his conſtancy and generoſity 
have shewed to the World, what a wiſe man 
could do in ſuch a caſe. 


12. ALL mens apprebenſions naturally are alike : 
what one ſees red, another ſees not green ; 
Aloes is not bitter to one, and ſweet to ano- 
ther ; and their forft thoughts upon them are 
the ſame. And that one man is more learned , 
s not becauſe he knows otherwiſe then another ; 
but it it becauſe he knows more conſequences, and 
wore propoſitions by his greater induſtry and ex- 
perience, The conceprtionsaccording fo truth 
ve alike and the ame, but fa/ſe are infinite ; 
vherefore if you find one man ſingle in his judg- 
nent,be wary of him ; he either knows more then 
ul others, or there is ſome ill principle,in him. 


13. No evil man but hath irregular paſſions ; 
which paſſions are offenſive to evi/ perſons, more 
then to good; ( for good men are humble, complai- 
ant, &c.) Therefore one evil man agrees not , 
nor loves to deal with another. 


14. MucH of the trouble of this World 
proceeds from certain irregular humors and deſires , 
which many men indiſcreetly eſpouſe ; and be- 
cauſe they are innocent, they think them alſo 
prudent and rational. If other men endeavor to 
repreſs them as inconvenient , &c. *tis ill taken , 


and with trouble , and diſquiet ; theſe being not 
unlike 
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unlike to ſuch as have artipathy to certain meats; 
that expoſeth them to needlets paſſions , and inh- 
pertinent affliction. 


15. WisE DOM i made forule, and yet Mig: Bithey C3 
ſtates generally are readier to make ufe of theft Edothed 
fower then wiſdom 5 of their will then reafon, Bee Yibews ; 
caule it is eaſier, shorter, and complies mote with Yund wi 
the humor of mankind. Yetthe ſubject prefer, Ynothin! 
and often expe, the other. md (pi! 


16. A GREAT General where ever he tra- Band re 
velled, went continually confidering the (iraz: Yuen & 5 
tion of the country ; and caſting with himſdlf; Ythem n 
what was to be done, if leading an army he 
Should be aflzulted there by an Enemy. wt 19. 
which means he was alwaies provided agai 
ſurpriſes. The ſame care doth every wite man 
take by pondering all the caſes of danger and Yaſion 
difticu o which may or are likely to occur in Yind dc 
his emploiment, 6d by 


17. EVERY man hath a tender place ; which Neither 
when touched by the hand of God, afflitts Yblly. 
him , and he complains. And thoſe, whoare 
moſt engaged in the World, have more ten- 
derneſles , as riches, family, reputation, bodily 
infirmities, &c. Wherefore a wiſe man provides 
before hand a flock of patience ; And fortifies 1- 
gainſt dangers by good confiderations , and by 
_ off his affeftions and paſhons from worldly 

aires. 


18. THE things of this World ſeem greater at 
diſtance ; the things of the othir World greater inar 
hand, Becauſe thoſe are fully known ; and —_ 
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alwaies with paſſions of love, fear, &c, 
ok enter-in by the ſenſes; which , being 
wturel, and not free, Agents » work ad ultimum 
vrium , and entertain their object as much as 

/ Can. - Beſides, the objects are themſelyes 


pang » and 


19. CREATUR & Deiinodium faite ſunt, 
is tentationem animes hominum , & in muſcipulam 
jedibus  infipientives. For that which is the oc- 
alon to wiſe and virtuous men of obtaining 
ind doing good, is by their ignorance turn- 
6 by fools to their — Indeed all 
things, even wiſe counſel, are by fools made 
either inſtruments or teſtimonics of their 
folly. 
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CHAP. II 


Of Converſation and Diſ- 
courſe. 


1 F* ONVERSATION. caſual with me 


ny, volantary with: few , of &ufines tobe Yg 


denied to none. - ' Have many acquaintance, one 
friend, and zo enemy, 

Some keep company to ſpend their time, and faun- 
ter my their age ; ſuch care nut much with 
whom they converſe; nor is their company either 
grareful, or beneficial. 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſement, to laugh 
and make themſelves merry, and fo paſs their 
time. . 

Others for intereſt; and that either honeſtly 
or deceitfully, as by gaming, debauching, heQtor- 
ing, overreaching, flattering, &c. 


2. GREAT care is to be taken in all con- 
verſation: for we muſt do 2s the Ancients feigned 
of their /amie, that within dores wore their 
. in their girdles,but going abroad put themin 
their heads. But ſtill greater care is requiſite in 
choice of ſuch companions, with whom a man 1s to 
converſe much , or a long time, or to #r«## with 
buſings of conſequence. As the Itahans ay ; 
meaſure it a hundred times , before you cut it once ; 
at firſt ſtanding upon your guard.till you diſcover 
theic Inclinations. And 

Firlt, Avoid, as much as you can , #he com- 
pay 
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of all vitious per ſone, whatſoever ; for no vice is 
Dne, and all are infectious. 

Of Stwearers, profane, and blaſphemers ; leſt 
mighty God lay ro your Charge the neglect 
f his intereſt and honor, in your preſence 


. xcontrolledly affronted ; whilſt _ are ready 
5 reſent and vindicate every {mall offence done 
0 your ſelf. 


f Hedtors , and thoſe brutish perſons ; who 
ticher for gain, or ſatisfaction of their beſtial ar- 
wgance, care not whom they debauch or affront. 
Iniolent Children of Hell, ruiners of fo many 
rſons and families. 

Of Scoffers; who put their own faults in the back 
md of the wallet, bur difcover all they know of 
thers. With ſuch no peace is durable. 

Of a per/on [candalous either for Profeſſion, or 
manners; for you run his hazzZard, and eſpouſe 
his diſrepuration. 

Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſolation in 
your neceſſities trom dfinking companions, 

3. Avotd allo conforting with thoſe who are 
mech ſuperior , or much inferior,to you : inferior , 
nor only in degree and external quality, but eſpe 
| con- eially in parts. Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris, 
1gned Your own thoughts and deſigns will be much as 

their Yyour companions are; and low fortunes breed 
em in Ymany times degenerous purpoſes. He that makes 
ite in Wbimielf an Ale, 'ris fitting ochers should ride him. 
is to WAnd it isa very mean ambitionto be the beſt ot 

with Yh's company. 

ſay ; W. Wirth open, upright, plain diſpoſitions, as alſo 
mee ; Evith the cheerful and facetions, there is no difficul- 
cover ty in converſation; except where they meddle too 

dly with other mens lives ; but theirs is Saryre, 


calumny. 
Y 2 With 


. 
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With refty, froward, il] natur'd-humors ; who 
are hard to pleaſe, and think it grandezza to. be 
harsh: and parkmonious of words, and tu- 
percilious towards their equals, few converſe who th 
intend notto gain by them. _ 
From all good natur'd perſons, women, and RB * 
drink,keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as are 7 
wholly bent upon their ews intereſt, diſcours not 
upon what concerns their intereſt. 


4. Tax y whopretend to cwming obſerve, and 
make much of arz/e, which I think it isnot amiſs offer 
to know, to beware of, and fortify againſt , bur 
not to practiſe, it ; which. is,t0 obſerve every 
mans imperfection, (for few there are but have ©. 
fuch a one ) and accordingly to apply themſelves. &7 
As for example 

I. With ſuch as are ſwelled with cavceit of 
their Nobility or Wealth, if they have bulines, they 1. 
givethem reſpe&t enough ; if they have not; yet begs 
they pay them with their own-coin ; no mattes S 
if they deceive themſelves with the opinion 


my they are hunored according to their merit or Te 
elire. if afi 


2- All hamorews perſons are weak , and conſci- t 
ous to themſelves, that they ſtray out of the Pe 


plain way of the reaſon of Mankind; for jt is (for 
diſcretion and judgment tbat corrects our irre- Y:- 7 
gular fancies, and (where virtue or vice inter- of) 
vene not) conforms us to the common Cuſtoms Ls, 


Wherefore he, that will take the pains to flize 
comply with, and ſeem to juſtify , their folly, faſſio 
rules vo heme! 

3- Such as having impoſed upon t ves 
certain Laws of ceremonies , &c. would alſo . - 
oblige others ro the ſame ; (which _—_— 
man 
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many times from Melancholy and not pride ) 
their weakneſs is manifeſt, 

4. With moroſe perſons, they deal freely, open|y, 
and familiarly ; that they may think they ſce 
through their deſigns, and fo .hey are ſtricken in 
the. right vein. 
| 5. Thoſe who are curious to pry into other mens. 
matters, are commonly malicious ; no triendship 
with them, as neither with a proud,nor any angry, 

ron. | 

6. With ſuch as are in diſgrace with Superiors ; 
they converſe not much, dan wary how they 
offer. them help, &c. for they faſten, as men 
drowning, upon any shew of afliſtance. 

7. With ſuch as are in grace with the Price, 
they keep good correſpondence, and eek their 
favor ; and tho mean perſons, yet they deſpiſe 
them not, for they are choſen by his judgment. 
But they do as - fk who in a dark night fol- 
low him that hath a torch, tho a rogue, or a 
beggar. 


5, Givg no man juit cauſe of offence ; nor 
reſent roo vively injuries towards your ſelf. Bur 
if after. your careto avoid quarrelling, you hap- 
pen upon ſuch. brures , as either to try your 
me.tal, or our of a beſtial love of injuriouſnes, 
(for ſuch Hedors this age hath brought forth 
in greater plenty , then any other 1 ever read 
of) the beſt way is to reſent it briskly ; and 
threaten (erioully , at leaſt; if you do not cha- 
fize , the inlolency , that makes injuring a pro- 


Chuſe therefore the converſation rather of 
exciens men , for their teſtimony is of greater 
are famed for virtue 
3 and 


tarce ; of fuch perſons ” 
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and wiſdom , (for ſomething is alwaies to be 
learned by them : ) and ſuch there are many; bur 
rhey offer not themlelves, but expect to be 
fought out, and admit not eyery application 
without choice. 

So much for Converſation , it follows of Dif 


or 
are commonly judged by their Diſcoor ſe. 
and therefore it is neceſſary for a wiſe man to re- 
gulate that, almoſt in the firſt place, Diſcowyſe is 
either concerning, 1: Raillery and mirth. 2. O- 
ther mens lives and attions. 7. Occaſional as Hiſtory, 
News, &*- 4. Ervudition and edification ; or 5. 
Buſineſs and intereſt of ſelf or friends, 


1. THOs?, who take pleaſure in expoſing 
others to contemt and deriſion, either by imita- 
ting their ations, and imperfettions, or by je&+ 
ring and mocking them , avoid , as you would 
the heels of an Horſe, that kicks every one he 
can reach : if you cannot, take the part of che 
abuſed ; blame the action , ſpare the perſon; 
or if the perſon be known, excuſe the ation; 
if ncither can be done, praiſe the perſon for 
ſome other good action or quality ; ſo have 
you an Antidote againſt the poyſov. Indeed there 
1s no preater enemy to Peace and Charity then 
the Raillſewr. For, as ordinarily it is the ſooty 
oven that niocks the black, chimmey ; ſo one jeer 
teldorue goes forth, but it returns with its e- 
qual ; and they together beget a quarrel. Be» 
tides, to abule Inferiors argues a mean and con- 
remtible ſpirit ; Saperiors , is dangerous z and 
2s word often velit them more then an a- 
ion. To abuſe 2 friendis to loſe him ;a Straw 
ger, to loſe your ſelf in his and the Worlds 
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trem. Thoſe mocks are moſt reſented which 
ach a mans ation , oP that of wit or 
; for of that even fools are chary ; and 

yery one: rather confeſſeth his forgetfulneſs, 
then ignorance. next thoſe which are for pay- 
ficw/ar aCtions, rather then in general, for they 
rem to have more of irath, theie of wit ; which 


we of forme fecter i tection 3 which are of © 


that wherein a man prides himſelf. Since Fran- 
« I. time ( who giving Charles Y. the /ie , and 
thallenging him to a duel , was refuſed) the 
he harh; been counted a great affront ; and ma- 
oy exaggerations are made of that abuſe. Bur 
had not that King Cparhaps in juſtification of 
bis own rashneſs ) faid, that he was not a Gen- 
leman that would take the /ye ; I do not believe 
that would have deſerved a ſeverer chaſtifement 
then other impurtarions. 1 ſpeak, in conver- 
tion, for Laws take no more notice of that then 
athers- 

Yer it ſeems, to condemn all raillery is to 
tether the wits z and therefore if preſerved in 
t mediocrity , it might be allowed. For it 
makes men betrer upon their guard, when 
they know thar they are likely to hear again 
of cheir ations ; beſides it inureth them ro 
bear harsh words, and bridle their paſſions. 
but to railly hanſomely is very difficult, for 

jeſts are to bite like Lambs, not like 
fs; tickle , not wound. And therefore 'ris 


requiſite ro have a third perſon of Diſcretion , 
to ſtroke over the ſeverer nips, and throw duſt 
n them , when being heated they begin to 
ng one another. Alfo with ſwell miſcarriages 
md misfortunes , and ſuch as happen without 


the parties fault, &c, ——_—_— 
er; 


" 
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der; and with: ſuch as bring no shame- with 
them, and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
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ed. The jeerer alſo muſt be contentto taſt of 


his own broth ; and the expert in this trade 
are wont to do , as he , who having in his 
youth taken great liberty to railly upon marri- 
ed perſons, in his declining age took a Wife, 
where any one might have had her for his mo- 
ny ; and the firſt entertainment of his friends 
was the diſcourſe of his own marriage, to pre- 
vent all that could be faid. In ſum, jeers are 
only then good , when ex-tempore ; when they 
ſeem to proceed from wit, not axger or makice; 
whey they are intended for mirth and paſtime, 
not calumny ; when you are pleaſant with his 
error or miſtake, not his shame ; and ſeldom 
pleaſe at ſecond hand. But becauſe theſe intenti- 
ons are difficultly known ; becauſe many. per- 
ſons are very captious and haſty; and becauſe 
at beſt it argues nor a ſolid, anduniverſal wit, 
but a peculiar dexterity and promtitude, which 
is freequently accompanied with want of 
Invention as well as Judgment ; a Diſcreet 
perſon will not much engage himſelf in it, 
nor render himfelf a fool ro make others laugh ; 
bur after he hath tried 3 or 4 times and finds 
not himſelf fit for it, let him never endeavor 
it more. 


2, A-K1N to the Railleurs. are the Drols, 
who turn all to Ridiculouſnes. Their cenſure 
ſee in Ser. ep. 29, Marcellinum nondum deſpers , 
etiamnum ſervari poteſt , ſed ſi cito porrigatur ill 
manus, Eſt quidem periculum ne porrigentem t1a- 
hat. Magna in ille ingenii vis, jed tendents 
provam.. Faciet , quod ſolet ; advocabit illas face- 
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ties > que Tifurn evocare lugentibus poſſunt, &- in [> 
Cn rdaiagle in n0s jocabitur, &c. Chriſtians have 
greater arguments againit this Drollery ; that it 
ieves Gods holy ſpirit, and is contrary to that 
Eriouſheb and conl1deration requiſite ro Religi- 
on. That it doth more hurt to Religion and vir- 
tue, then arguments. That there w nothing ſo 
cred or prudent, which by the petulency of wit 
may not be made ridiculous, cunſequently con- 
temtible, fir to be negleCted, and abolished. Virgil 
ye have ſeen publicly, and even the boly Wri- 
tings we heard to have been, #raveſty , by thoſe 
who ſpare neither their Souls nor reputation, to 
prove themſelves Buffons ; and shew thcir abili- 
ties and ingenuity in folly. And this indeed is 
the great engine charged againſt heaven, the on 
and truſty \yweapon wherewith dirty potshear 
(Diſciples ot Julian the Apoſtate, P rius, Epi- 
eras, andthereſt of that brutish heard ) bark and 
ne Bonony, When all true reaſon, and 
r conſideration, as well as the other Creatures, 
juſtify their Maker ; yea when - even the Dogs 
trevenged him upon Leciaxthe Profeſlor 
of ſcurrility and ſcoffing, as well as Epicuriſm 
and irreligion. But beſides, this diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from a laſchety and levity unbefitting any 
perion of quality and emploiment z and in- 
creaſeth the ſame inclinations both in the Dro/ 
ler and the Azditors. For as a wit uſed tover- 
lfying is ready to put all its thoughts into 
nme; or a Mathematician is preſently redu» 
cing all his fancies to ſornewhat in thoſe Sci- 
ences; every one caſting his thoughts into that 
mold whereunto they are accuſtomed : So do 
Drols reject all ſerious notions» and except and 
kx upon the light and emty. And therefore 


we 
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. for reality, in Religion- But even in ordinar 
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we ſee that when ſuch perſons aim at' any thing 
grave and ſerious; it misbecometh them,/as done 
out of order and ſeaſon. Thus doth mireh plea: 
ſingly by little and little teal away the judgment, 
rendring it vain, ſtudious of, and delighti 
in, that which men avoid, laughter. And thele 
men, whilſt they think to fool others » be- 
come themſelves really, what others arein their 
imagination. 


3. In Diſcourſe concerning other perſons C fami- 
liar amongit Women) Back-biting, and calumny is 
moſt frequent : beeauſe all men had rather hear 
evil of another then good. Perhrps thinking 
thereby tojuſtify their own faultineſs ; at beſt in- 
culging their ſelf-love, which is grounded upon 
a-coo high eſtimation of themſelves, and roo 
low of others. 

This evi/ /peaking is very frequently uſed: by 
many , who pretend to extraordinary godlineſs; 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous, and 
venemous with thoſe perſons, who miſtake 
their formality for ſeriouſneſs , and their gravity, 


converſation men are wont alſo to defame their 
neighbours open-fac'd , withour any ceremony, 
dehgn , or remorſe. From both theſe fortsof 
people eſpecially the former, turn away , as 
much as you can; but be ſure to be none 'of 
them ; nor partake with them in their cal/wm- 
miations. Confider what you lay of others, 0- 
thers ſay of you. Before you calumniate, think, 
am not I the ſame? or as 'bad? Take heed of 
doing that, fwhich may hurt, but cannot do 

; for 'tis madneſs to make enemies with- 
our cauſe ; and it is better to ſuppreſs, then 
yent 
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ent and fatisfy , a piece of wit or a foolish 
_ The great rule is, zothing but truth 
fore the face , and nothing but good behind the 


ch. 

Beware alſo of cen/aring Nations, Conditions, 
or States of Men, as well as particular perſons; 
for there is no Nation or condition» Wherein are 
not many good 3 and none ſo good, wherein are 
not many bad. 

"Tis alſo a great honor and wiſdom 70 paſs by the 
back-bitings of others againſt y our ſelf. Charles the 

h of ' France demanded of ene, much emploied 

him, and on: whom he had beſtowed many fa- 
yors, What thing in the world could alienate his 
mind from, and bring him in diſlike with , his 
Prince? the Gentleman anfwer'd, An affront. This 

ſon ſeems to have bin very ſenlible indeed, 

t whether his diſcretion hath merited the favor 
of his Prince 1 much doube;' Certainly the be- 
havior of Aztigonu was much more generous; 
who, when one told him, that ſuch aone affron- 
ted him , anſwered ; it may be ſo, but I will not 
be affronred. Avg uſtus adviſed Tiberius not to 
be offended with peoples ſpeaking ill of them ; it 
ſufficeth, {aith he, that we can ſecure our ſelves 
from their doing us harm. When one ſaid, he 
was 2. Tyrant ; he anſwered, were I fo, he durſt 
nut have ſaid it. To one wwe, 5 Dwarf, 
yell, ſaid he , chen I will get tugher shoes. 
P. Bernard, when one bid him go our like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miſtaken, 1 came 
in a Coach. And truely fince all theſe evil 
gc are conquered by filence, one would 
thiuk the victory eaſy ; did nor yn 
us, that the great remedy againtt burſting is 
giving vent. 

There 
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There is wo reaſev that the effe?, which may pro- 
reed from divers cauſes, should be attributed to one. v1, Bi 
g- an action of ſeeming difrepet may either Yr 
come from an intention to affront, from negl - 
gence, from having fome other bufines'in his 
rhoughts,&&c. Interpret not therefore ſuch aftions 
As zandrhe rather, becauſe it is our duty to 
take every thing by thedeſt handle, 


4. T at moſt innocent, grateful, and unj- 
verial Diſcounle , is. telliwg Stories ; and modern 
rather then ancient. Some are 1o well ſtock- 
ed with this trade as to'be able to anſwerany 
queſtion , or parallel -any [caſe by = Story; 
which is (if well done) a very great perke. 
Etion of eloquence and judgment. Andin tel- 
ling Stories avoid too often ſaid be , and faidT, 
EO SENOn be perfect xiforhar you 
need not recant; ſtammer, or repeatthings {aid 
before; be not tedious in impertinent-circum- 
{tances , nor make your ownglory the chiefoſt 
wy diſcourſe ; eſpecially not 

Teu mo iy 1n your al ey | 
Pr nevi Ad and improbable Rhodomentades , 
wherein ſome, out of weaknes and lownefs of 
{pirit and parts, take as much pleaſure as orhers 
in drinking when 'not thirſty, and think they 
then overwit the company. Be not byperbali- 
cal and extravagant , eſpecially in praifing and 
diſprailing ; for the wit takes away the credits; 
wheres the end of fpecch was ro. make 
us »zderſiood, then believed. And if you be 
= rogers error , for truths jake _— 

it, change your opinion ; for this 4#+ 
gemnity is greater, bec auſe rarer. And remetabery 


v One 
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' One chance falling out, as the Aſtrologues pro- 


way u6- . 
oexe. v, Sioſticate, gets them reparation; and their thou- 
y either Rnd lyes are nottkken notice of; but to a wiſe mas 


» negl + he doth more diſgrace , then thouſand truths 
ein his Ban recover. 
actions Y When news comes from an wncertain Author , 


ho probable and expected, yer ſuſpend your be- 
lejif; becauſe men eaſily report what they defire 
pr expect ; bur rather give heed to certain extra- 
nd uni. Riazarr and waixpeed Relations, as-unlikelier to 
modern Ee invented. And when you tell news , engage 
| ſock- Yaot for the cruth of it. 


Story; WM. 5- IN your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, skip 
perks. yr from; one fubjet to another ; as do Faratic:, 


[an tel- Witd other ignorant Scioliſts , who are never at caſe 
' faidT,, Fall they have vented all they think themſelves 
hat you Wo kriow above orher men. Neither maintain an 
gs {laid Mafgument with ignorant, nor contradictive per- 
arcum- Eons ; nor think that you are bound to convert or 
chiefoſt Minſtrutt the whole World ; leaſt of all with wain 


pls, who make your ſeriouſnes their ſport. 


ly not We content to farisfy with reaſon, not (eſpecially 
wadecs,, Four own) authority Ca refuge many fly unto 
mels.of Kher worſted, if they know there is no examin- 
others Yiag Books) ſuch as are capable and diſpoſed. 
k they In reaſoning, the moſt excellent way, wherein 
perhali- Bthe beſt able is certain co carry the cauſe, and 
bg and Syhich will bring the controverſy to a ſpeedy de- 
credit ; termination, is by asking queſtions, and proce-ding 
make B11 upon the adverſaries conceſſion: ; which he can- 
ou be Bot without shame retract; (by Sylilogiſms is 
_ jore Pedantic. ) This is Plato's manner of 


Pedaxtry is a vice inall profeſſions, it ſelf no 
Profeſſion. mma. 7: not #þ _— 4 
; Fe 


z 
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Pedant ; but he only who importunately, imperti- 
nently, and with great formality, shews his oY 
ing in ſcraps of Latinand Greek ,, or troubles hith- 
felt with knowledg of little uſe or value; or valves 
himſelf above his deſerts, becauſe of ſomething 
he knows Cas he conceives ) more then ordinary ; 
or deſpiſeth others not skilled in his impertinen- 
ces ; or cenſures all Authors and perſons confident- 
ly without reaſon. And whoever doth thus, be 
he Divine, Lawyer, Statesman, DoCtor, or Pro- 
feflor, he is a Pedant. 

Do not in ordinary company treat of matters too 
ſubtle and curious, nor too wile and mean ; nor of 
things unſeaſonable, as of Religion in mixed, or 

oung company, or at table ; but in all Diſcourſe 
4s an intention to better your ſelf and others, 
Which that you may do, (contrive, as much as 
you can ) before hand of wha? to diſcourſe ; and 
lay your ſcene , which afterwards you may me- 
nage as you pleaſe. 

A man may judiciouſly diſcourſe, when cither he 
knows the ſubject very well ; or when delirous to 
l-arn Ca ſubmiſſion and ingenuity very grateful in 
company) Or when neceſlitated ro diicourle ; and 
then he muſt do it diſcreetly and doubting]y , un- 
L-{s he very well know hisAuditory, Cautious alſo 
muſt :cbe who diſcourſeth even of that he un- 

-r{tznds 2mongſt perſons of rhat Profeſſion; an 
afoctation chat more Scholars then wiſe men are 
iley of ; -an to dilcourſe with every man in 
/ ; £xcept it be by asking queſtions, 
' earn. 

ou may (reely and fafely diſcourſe of matters 
{ F P 5110/0! 4 Mitts ematicks, Travel-:. Government 

« Of JorrelgiConnnty s, Hiſtories of t1mes or 
ſent of other Places» Huibandry , yy 
which 
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is _ hich ſubje&ts concern no mans reputation , and 
es hirh. ſ{ber<fore none much care what part you take. 

r valve; Y Diſcourſe, tho amongſt learned men, /aies no 
nethi wounds of Science, but tuppoleth them, and rhere- 


dinary ; bore ſtudy is neceſſary ; without which who lo ad- 
rTtinen- tures amongſt Scholars, is like a Lady , that 
afident- WÞarh excellent Medicines, but neither knows 
us, be hereof they are made, nor how to apply them 


effetually. Have a care alſo that your income ex- 
wed your expences, 4. e. that you hear and read more 
then you ſpeak : for he that ſpends our of the ſtock 


ers to0 . 

nor of of wit and memory is quickly bankerupted ; but 
xed, or F{nowledg and learning continually improve by 
courſe Ydſcourle. 

bothers, Cunning diſcourſers to avoid baffling are wont at 
ach as Wirſt to /ay down 2 propoſition eafi defenſible to 
3 and YVbicih they may retreat in caſe of neceſſity ; 


but defend the other out-works alſo as long as 
they can, 

Mens wits and apprehenſions are infinitely vari- 
Dus to £45 nor is ther? any opinioa fo extravagant,which 
Ful in Ybath not ſome :ollowers and maintainers, who fit 
and heir hypotheſes to it. Wherefore do not cenſure 
. un- Y="y thing on a ſuddain as ridiculous, fortho it 
$ alſo Yp!caſe nor you, it may another, as wiſe. 

» Un- Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all cthers 
13 an for truth and falshood, wiſdom and folly,learning 
1 are £920d ignorance, and the like. And who is able to 
zo in} denudare himſelf of this falſe opinion, or preju- 
ions, © dice at leaſt to truth? 

But from hence ir proceeds that we eſteem him 
tters © knowing that knows more or as much, and him 
ment —_— that knows leſs, then our ſelves. Him 

o virtuous that is according to our ſentiment 
Pho and degree. Alſo that all men are moreready 
to blame anothers errors , then praile his vir- 

4 2 tues. 


tues. And that a man knowing what another 
knows, yet knows not his own ignorance ; but 
conſequently values himielf and deſpiſeth the 
other. Hence it comes that we are offended 
with others giving evil words to us, and take 
noticc of every fy llable ; but paſs over thoſe 
we give to others, It is pleaſant to obſerve 
this in ſuch as write controverſies. Hence alſo 
we do not patiently permit others to love or 
hate othe: wiſe then our ſelves do. 

To man a'one ( not beaſts nor Angels ) hath na- 
ture given @ nauſeou/neſs of the preſent. The beſt 
things 10 the world, if not accompanied with va- 
Tiety , become diſtaſtful. And nothing ſooner 
then Diſcourſe ; which is ſo much carefuller to be 
;-oagp; as in the care is ſooner cloy'd then the 
eie. Prudent eies are kept open by reaſon , or- 
dinary perſons by wir. 

Old men commonly diſcourſe of grave and 
edifying Subjefts, Divinity, Government, Hi- 
ſtory , &c. Towng men rather of pleaſant ; Hunt- 
ing » Fashions, Travels, Wonders , &c. every 
man Chuſeth to diſcourſe of that he beſt un- 
derſtands and loves: 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning Buſineſs. 


A Door being intreated by his Nephew to 
give ſome rules for guiding and ſecuring 
himſelf in we goriation, and contrats; after long 
ſtudy told him , he could give him but one; 
which was, alwaies to baveYo do with virtuous 
grrſons, But for many reaſons this rule, tho 
q perfect one , is hard to be practiſed ; and 
therefore I beſeech you be content with ſuch 
imperfet ones, as my reading or experience 
can furnish. 

If any one tell you , that it is tono purpoſe to 
think long upon any matter ; that they are only 
wiſe men who can diſpatch bulines ex rempore ; 
that conſulting is but a dull formality ; and #ha? a 
man ſees as far into a thing at firſt, as by much 
conſideration 3; ſay boldly that man is « foo! : 
the more you think , the more and clearer you 
hall underſtand. Therefore Men of moſt leiſare 
do buſineſs the beſt ; and thoſe who have much 
buſineſs muſt have much pardon. Therefore men 
v/ed to buſineſs do it betrer ; becauſe they have 
thought of it before, either in-the ſame, or a 
like, caſe. 

A Prudent Man doth no buſineſs ravhly , i. e. 
without reaſon and advice; and he adviſeth 
alſo as long as hecan; and that firſt with his own 
thoughts : which being not ſufficient , h- rakes in 
alſo the aſſiſtance of other nens counſel ; and 
h:areth others , tho he follow perhaps bis 
own. Moſt men adviſe for their. own - in- 
3 tereſt, 
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tereſt , and therefore happy is he who hath a 
friend. 

To order your thoughts well in Deliberation , 
endeavor tO pur your buſineſs into an Hiſtory, con(i- 
dering what is to be done or faid firſt, what after- 


wards. For the hindrance-of prudent reſoluti- 
ans is the contuſion and. diſorder of thoughts ; 
which by this method iscleared by it allo you 
Shall quickly diſcover where the difhculty is, and 
know when you have done. It isalſo very con- 
venientto write dows your reaſons pro & con in 
deliberation; for the mind by this means, is 
freed both from the confuſion , and burden of 
thoſe arguments, 

Give not your advice 0! opinion before atked; for 
thar is to upbraid the others ignorance: xox attri- 
bute ill ſuccelsto the neglect of your counſel ; nor 
be if your advice be not followed. Neither 
accultom your ſelf ro find fault with others aQti- 
ans, except vitiousz for you are-not bound ta weed 
other mens Gardens. 

Be not too eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
ſucceſs (which happens frequently to good advice) 
will be laid to your charge ,and ſe/dom shall you be 
thanked. for the good, 

It happeneth freequently to men that are wiſe 
by experience, and not learning , that they: cannot 
gives r-4ſon of their opinion and advice, tho ir 

e really the beſt : (as a meer mechanical work- 
man knows there is a fault in the work, tho he 
cannot tell punGually what'it is.) Deſpiſe not 
ſuch mens of injons for their want of Diſcourſe. V/® 
prritorum & ſenmum pronunciatis etiam nou demon- 
fratis attendendum eft , quia per expertum oculum 


—_ conſecuti principia facile cernunt. Arilt. 
| In 
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In Deliberations where there is reaſon on both 
ſides, and that a man hath reſolved one way, he 
commonly thinks that he hath Choſen the worſe, 
becauſe then he only conſiders the reaſons of the 
contrary part ; Which repreſented by themſelves 
(the other after reſolution being no more conli- 
dered) ſeem greater and of more conſequence 
then they are. 

Fhere is one great perfetion in doing buſineſs, 
which is, That tho you ſer your mind and 
thoughts upon buſineſs, yer do not engage your af- 
Fe at leaſt deeply, in ir. For thus hall you 

th have your underſtanding clear at all times . 
and not bediſturbed if you miſcarry ; which you 
muſt make account will often happen unto you. 
You will alſo find anxiety enough in your ver 
rerifement and quitting buſinels ( which m 
ſome time or other be done) tho you ſet your 
affections as little as can be upon it. For all 
buſines puts a motion into the Soul , which it 
changeth not , even for reſt , without trouble. 
Beſides precipitiouſneſs, impatience, or not ſtay- 
ing to take the opportunity, and time your" buli- 
nels , is Romney the ruine of many noble de- 
bgns ; and ai paſſion whatſoever deteriorates your 
negotiation ; if your reaſon will not bring you to 
this indifferency, experience will. 4 © adventure ' 
tot wient a point 4 qui peut attendre. 

In treating about buſineſs you underſtand , 
yon have an advantage to propoſe firſt; in what 
you underſtand not, 'tis beſt to receive propeſt- 
tions. And if you have a doubtful cauſe , an 
inconſtant adverſary, or find him diſpoſed to 
--s dy with your defire ; defer not to dil- 
patch. 

, In buſineſs {except buying and {elling ) uu 
Shall 


_ 
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Shall find very few perſons ſpeak fo the purpoſe ; 


therefore Jet every man talk hisfill : rather then 
interrupt, Rnenw him to ſpeak ; for he will blurt 
out many things to your advantage 3: ſome our of 
| - 5 and inexperience; others on purpoſe 

anding oh circumſtances and things of ſmall 
conſequence. Women commonly (Cas weakeſt) 
are moſt extravagant ; and at an end, or the midſt, 
of their ſtory muſt drop a tear; for being them- 
ſelves compaſſionate, they think others are ſo roo; 
aud that is their intereſt. 

The difficulty of diſpatcb is not from the buſineſs 
it ſelf, wherein a man may eaſily ſee what is ne. 
ceſlary, or fitteft to be done * but it is in perſivad. 
ing your imtereſt ; in communicating ſo much and no 
more then concerns you ; «ſing ſuch reaſons only, 
as are proper for your matter ; in applying them to 
every ones underſtanding, inclination , and at a 
fit time; and in taking off the oppoſition gf Adver. 
ſaries. For there is no intereſt that hath nor its 
contrary, and ſometimesalſo ſo forcible a one, as 
is to be conquered only with mony; Which is a 
ſword that cuts even a Gordian knot. 

All things concerning the menagery of affaires 
are reduced to theſe heads. 

1. Theground or occaſion. 

2. Theend to be brought about. 

3- The reaſons whereupon the affair 1s 

grounded. 

4- The difficulties likely to be encountred. 

5. The anſwers which may be made to the 

reaſons. 

6. Andr he replies co: them. 

7. The adyantage of the affaire to the other 


arty. 
8. Exomples of like caſes. " 
t 
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But alwaics be ſure to remove the principal 

obſtacle, 

Some men are apt to believe what they hope 
for, or delire ; others are never ſecure, till they 
ſee and enjoy. And this doubtleſs is the better ; 
becauſe it increaſeth diligence, good ſucceſs, and 
leſs affliction. Wherefore of future things ima- 
pine and provide for the worſt; tho of ations du- 

ious of other perſuns you conceive the beſt, 
| Fear 18a neceſlary paſſion, and hath a great ſprre 
i all our affairs. The great and general defect be- 
ing negligence , Jaſcher , and love of caſe; fear 
diicuſlerh theſe. He that is in continual appre- 
henſfion of evil watcheth to avoid, prepareth to 
rencounter, and is cautious not to give admittance 
to, danger ; but endeavors to ſecure his condition, 
and remove further from evil. In things of, #he 0- 
ther world men are more apt to hope,becauſe they 
havenot ſo clear an-apprebenſion,nor ſo firma be- 
leif , or not ſo frequent conſideration concerning 
them 3 but in matters of this wor/d more apt to 
fear; for all mens hopes frequently fail , their 
fears ſeldom. Beſides the loſs of what we enjoy 
goes nearer and. is more ſenfible to us, then 
the future good may advantage ; wherefore in 
treating with moſt men you know the belt To- 
pic. And ſeldom is it {een but that fear alſo 
gets the better of love, and therefore good Ma- 
giltrates truſt not only to love, but will in ſome 
degree be feared al{o. 

Secrecy and reſervednes is of infinite uſe; for, 
belides that ſuch are nor eaſily prevented and in- 
terrupted., men arc ſti}l commenting and in ſul- 
pen(e about every raotion of theirs; Waich gets 


great reputation, Belides ſuddain things do more 
AMAZE) 
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amaze, and confound, then things foreſeen or ex- 
yrme But you need not yu your ſelf to the troy. 


le of ſecrecy, where you fear no oppoſition. 

Many times alſo your ſecrecy is to be conceal. 
ed ; nor is an inquirer into the buſineſs you would 
hide rudely to be denyed (for that many times 
breeds jealoufies, &c. ) but by prudent and cour- 
teous diflimulation to be fenced withal, and his 
thruſts dextrouſly avoided rather then forcibly re- 
turned upon him. He that is a good Practitioner 
in this trade becomes often-times Maſter of his 
thoughts that came to lift him. 

Beware of truſting to your fortune ; for moſt 
men are fortunate for a time, and in ſome thongs 
only : nor is he fortunate, who hath a 
occaſion offered to him, tor it is Prudence to take 
hold of, and uſe, it; but be that hath it preſenred 
twice. 

Think »ot ſuch as theſe to be good conſequences. 
He isa good =o theretore doth ee Fe te 
isa bad man, therefore doth nothing well. He is 
wiſe man, therefore doth nothing foolishly , &c. 
Conſider this well and ſtand upon your guard. 
For every one hath errors , from whence ſome- 
times greater, other times lefler, miſcheifs ariſe : 
happy are they , whoſe errors happen to be 
inſnall matrets, and which come betimes , and 
are remediable, 

He that dowbts wot, knows either all things , 
or nothing. And he that imagines never to 
commit an error, his next pretence muſt be to 
Divinity. 

The things of this World never fland in one 
ſtay, but are alwaies moving their own way ; 
and if we perceive nat their alteration , it is be» 
cauſe our age is shorter then theirs. This obſer- 
vation 
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yyation isof importance to many purpoſes, v. eg. 
virtue and Das and folly, Aa {Lp ps 
had, proſperous and adver ſe,in the ſeed. 

Vhen we read in Hiſtories the great changes 
ot Government, we much wonder ' at them , 
and are apt to pitty the ſufferers. But Provi- 


dence hath ſo ordered, that great alterations 
ordinarily happen by [ittle and little; fo that both 
reaſon and nature either accommodate to them , 
or have time to eſcape, and provide other 
"He that h into d thout conſidering 
e entreth mio danger witDout conj: 

it, s a beaſt ; he only is valiant, who knowing the 
danger , embraceth it cheertully , whether out of 
neceſſity or honor. Yea, tho be knows and 
ſuppoſeth that all dangers have not their effects ; 
but that ſome are prevented by induſtry , ſome 
by courage and PrRnenens and ſome fortune 
and the courſe of things ( Gods Providence ) 
caſts of. 

.. Dealing with Merchants and men of bulines 
and virtue cut of ceremonies ; and declare your 
buſines at length rather then roo-ſhort ; for this is 
apt to raiſe piſtakes; belides a man is not alwaies 
in diſpoſition or ability to fathom the depth of an 
affair with a short cord. 

When you have extorted from a perſon what he 
obſtinately denied, you need nor doubr, but at the 
fame time alſo to obtain another he would not 
willingly grant. . For when a man is forced , as 
it were, to let go his hold of what he moſt firmly 
graſped, he unbends his hand , and abandons 
whatever it contained, - Commota /emel &- excuſſa 
mens | d ſtabilitate ſua) ei ſervit & quo impelitar, 
Thus the Parliament propoſed to the King, to- 
gether with the bill of attainder of the Earl of 

, Strafford 
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Strafford Cwhich he was anne Ke not 
ro grant ) a bill for perpetuating the Parliament, 
which , tho of far greater conſequence , he 
ſcrupled not. break 1 
Defer , as long as you can, the doing of 2 thing Yable a 
againſt your ming, rather then give a politive dent« ry : as 
al ; for accidents many times divert the deſign, and perſon: 
deliver you from thart ſtrait, wherein a may Etufton 
deeplier engage you. Sinc 
ever diſpatch an evil and difficult buſines ſo Þ palue 7 
abſolutely, but that (if poſſible) you leave place I phe [ar 
to undertake and introduce it again. [Time and Yreafon: 
ity alter many things, and make that I bopes t 
pus oorbly which formerly would have bin re FE ready | 
ed, had nbt your dexterity I&ft open the door I that z 
for a new treaty. DEEDS then t: 
All men Run avoid perfons inquilitive Wh 
into 'other mens affairs ; for ſuch commonly If pinion 
are- lavish of 'rheir- intelligence; and thereby ob 
breed quarrels and ſpread animolities : befides that I the lov 
themſelves are apt to envy and malign others, rhat I by litr 
being the concern which breeds their inquiti- I ſomeris 
trvenes. he that 
The _ why things cow — of is alw: 
neral defire 2nd expectation orld , 1s, Fditpit 
becauſe - Sow give beginning and ending to Yo 2 c 
buſmes are bur few, and waxy are thote who delire Thri 
and expedF. Contro 
He is often to blame, who weyle&s a preſent F x to exay 
JOEY = fre geth hp it be nigh at , 
in a manner certain. is hewho ſtrives to I Many 
2yoid all difficulries ; for more things #fright - If riespa 
then hurt; us. And thete are many changes in Þ cile 


this World. Di cofs naſce roſa. And in judg-. If anime 

ments of the furure we fee yiſe men y bly w 

miſtaken. . G wes, | 
oor, 
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Poor, mean prople, and wranglers, &c, conclude 
hot any treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, rill 
they be forced, 5.e. till they ſee the treaty ready to 
. Ebreakup ; andthey think that they get a confide- 
thing Ynable urrage by fach reftines, and importuni- 
dem fty; as indeed they do, if they deal with igenuous 
L and ns. $o petty Tradeſmen loveto call their 
! may cuſtomers back. 

Since grateful and virtnous perſons are fo rare , 
es ſO Þ value the ſervice of /uch ms are joined with yo in 
Place Y phe = mtereſt or danger; and you may more 

reaſonably expect to be afhiſted by him , that 
that I bopes to get x © 15m then by him, who hath al- 
mn re ready received favorsfrom you. And remember 
door If that & Crows in your ae doth you more honor 

. then teu ſpent. 
itfve When tn conſaltations there are- contraviety of 
only Þ ginions, ſeldom is the beſt choſen ; and the more per- 

be argue, the farther they are from agreeing ; 
that Ythe love of their own opinion inlinuating it lelt 
that Yby little and little with their reaſon. Wherefore, 
uih- ſometimes the moft importunate prevails, ſometimes 

he that finds out a medium ; wot that this —_— 
ege* Fis alwaies the beſt; but that perſons in heat of 
| 185 Fditpiire, cannor cafily paſs over, or fully conſent , 
610 Yto a contrary. 
(Ire Thruft not your ſelf to be Moderator or Umpive in 

Controverſies, till required ; and then "ris better 
good Þ to exaggerate the miſchizfs of diſagreement , then 
nd , benefits of concord; for fear is ftronger then love. 
| tO IF Many are wont alwaies to take the Adverſe 
ht, JF riespart. Bur it is a very hard thing to recon- 
1N Fcile men at firft, their paſhons being high, and 

”. I inimoſiries great. But after they are reatona- 

Y IF bly wearied with Law, or other jgaconvenien- 
wo, tis not difficult to find out a medium, 
Aa which 
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which may ſave both their honors; which is 
that both commonly defire. A worthy Gentleman 
being to reconcile two perſons, firit made them 
iwear both to ſtand to his determination ; and 
21y that neither of them should reyeal upon what 
terms they were reconciled. 

Every man is more aps to /ove, cheriſh, and truſt 
in him, ou whom he hath already beſtowed moſt cour- 
teſies ; elteeming him as his creature; [ This is 
the cauſe of the great love of Parents toward their 
Children : ] and he, that loyeth, and doth favors, 
obligerh, and ſubmitteth himſelf ro the receiver ; 
ſo that for fear of loſing what he hath already be- 
ſtowed, he muſt beſtow more. Wherefore if you 
ſeek the fayor of a great perſon, accept courteſies 
from him, and not from others. And talſe is rhelc 
conceit who ſay , the way to have a friend is not 
ro make uſe of him. 

He that would perſwade great men , let him firſt 
begin with the weakeſt ; by probable ments, 

words, and humble carriage he $hall obtain 
their friendship ; and by their Authority ( thu but 
- fools) draw in the wiſer, 

Mean wits alwaies diftruft ſubtle ar ts, and 
Logical heads: and great men, for the moſt part , 
are of an inartificial underſtanding, and therefore 


by. ſeemingly naked truth, and plainneſs , are 
brought to your opinion. 
In great Councils and meetings there are al- 


waies ſome /eading men, whom it you gain, your 
bulineſs is done 

Amongit Multitudes, one adverſary can do more 
barm, then many friends can do good. 

There are ſome who are children even in mature 
oge ; and of them a man muſt not ſay , they are 
40. years0ld; therefore they will do as men of 40 
years 
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years old. But concerning thoſe and all ſuch He- 
teroc lites, look at their pretent cuſtoms, and mena- 
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gery of their private affairs. For if you ſee an a- 
d man vehement, ſuddain in his reſolutions, fol- 
wing the impetus of his paſſions ; hold that man 

for a «+4i/4; not moved with reaſon, unconſtanr ; 

to day reſolving without conſideration, and in the 
fame manner reverſing it to morrow, 

Nothing is well done, or ſaid, in paſſion ; tho there 
may be juſt cauſe of being paſhonate ; but leſs or 
more all paſſion according to the degree of ir hin- 
ders reaſon and deliberation But beware inſtead 
of paſſion you fall not into ſ{yneſs and cunning : for 
theſe two, paſſion and cunning do many times 
thoulder out one another; and generally people 
0 caragel prog are look'd upon as fly and crafty : 
which of the two is worſe, there being more of 
the voluntary in it. It is good therefore ſomerimes 
to ſeem paſhonate, if you be not ſo. 

In all treating with other perſons try firſt what 
may be done by fair means, good words, hopes of 
—_— &c. before you come to power or oy 

on. And let power either of yuur felt or the law 
de the laſt, 

When you conſult with a friend about any bu- 
(ne, be not hafty to receivea preſent anſwer; 

ut give him time to conſider ; for the com- 
mon and firſt conceptions of all men are 
much what the ſame : at leaſt his extempore is 
not equal ro your premeditated. Phyſicians and 

Lawycrs anſwer out of their trade ,- and , as they 

pretend , by certain rules and caſes very like, if 

not the ſame, with yours ; bur it ſeldom falls 
out, that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of bulineſs 
falls out twice; or if it do, yet it is clothed 
with ſuch various and differing circumſtances 
Aaz2 ( aC- 
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( according to which a wiſe man frames his o- 
pinion ) that it is very difficult to give judge- 
ment. 

The manner is when you propoſe a thing which 
you are afraid, will bardly be accepted, or granted ; ang 
propere it by parcels; that one piece be digeſted, | <2 

efore the other be ſwallowed. ſo th 

Iris better to be near to, and ſerve, a prodigal, ( 
then a #brifty and parfimoniow,Prince ; tho for the diico 
publick this is moſt advantageous. For the prodj- 
gal is forced to uſe divers oppreſſions, &c, and they 
more /uffer by his profuſeneſs then are beneſited by 
it ; and they commonly are moſt benefited by it , 


who leaſt deſerve it. rect 
It ſeems that Princes are more free, and Maſtery Ne 
of their own will, then other men ; but it is con- ler h 
8 traty in ſuch asgovern prudently : for they are ne- if ye 
cellitated ro aft with infnite cautiouſneſs and con- | *® be 


fideration ; frequently to cowrt even mean perſons; for | 
and ſwallow many a bitrer pill at their hands, | *"-* 
Wherefore pardon your Prince if he do not all incll 
things exaCtly , according to the preciſe rule of } 7 
wiledorm. alwa 

He, that having bin the means to advance 
another to high degree, thinks to govern him, cau- deſpi 
cels his own courtely. EE 

I ſyou hind that any one hath ſpoken ill of you to then 


your Patron, take no notice of it; nor be eager to _y 
vindicate your ſelf; but continue your emplui- hs 


ment without complaining ; and your innocency 
U oth {at l; _— 
will OOUh appear, and prevail at laſt. 
Great enterpriſes are not to be yelinquiched, be- 


cauſe we cannot reconcile all diffculties ; for were for t 
all things ea/7, they were not great; and could "yy 
all objections j. e. difficulties be reſolved, little ode 


were left to your courage or diſcretion, Some 
things 
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things Gods providence , and the courſe of things 
render eaſy ; and others are difticult only, becauſe 
we ſee not through them at preſent, 

he more yow come into favor, the leſs ad: 
mit Cabals and Juntos, to avoid ſuſpition. Nor 
converſe much with the ordinary ſervants ; for 
ſo they will reſpe&t you the more, Yet, lett 
you be hated, be courteous in your falutes, 
diſcourſes , offers of ſervice, but eſpecially in 
giving them reaſons in your diſcourſe : for then 
they think you do not delpiſe them. But if zhey 
bate you for any good ſervice done to your Patron , 
ſell ic him dear ; that he may be obliged to pro» 
tet you. 

No Patron really Ioves a ſervant wiſer then himſelf, 
let him pretend what he pleaſeth ; and therefore 
if you be a perſon of underſtanding , covet yos 
to be too near him, as of his bed chamber , &c. 
for Patrons are not pleaſed that ſuch perfons 
should pry too- nearly into their aftions - and 
inclinations. Wiſe men, when they have any 
way come in competition with their Prince, have 
alwaies ceded. 

Yet it is better to be feared and hated, then 
deſpiſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a e- 
vere ſearcher into, and cenſurer of, actions ; 
then to be underyalued for taking no notice of 
them. 

If Spies abound in a Court, diſcourſe in generals ; 
and give them no cauſe to think themſelves dit- 
covered by you. 

Neutrality makes the ſloweſt, but ſwreſt, progreſs: 
for the neuter is connived at through the others 
mutual envying- 

A weak Patron is cafis 
Gderable advantage © 


gained , but no con- 
onor , or profit, can 
be 
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be got by him: a w/e Maſter is jean, cali 
loſt, and chen never recovered. If ous Mae, 
have = near kindred, keep fair with all, for 


they wi 
nn tia Maſter th if 

you light upon a Maſter that is inquiſctove af- 
ter your —_— and actions, know, that he intends 
to keep you under. Pray to God not to light up. 
on 2 cunning Maſter ; for either you sball be ru. 
in*d by him ; Or at beſt tired with ſtanding upon 
your me In this caſe make shew not to per- 
ceive his ſubtilty , but to admire bis ingenyity, 
Sis ars deludityr arte. 

If your Patron , by diſcourſe, or actions, 
Endeavors to conceal any of his wices ; be ſure he 
joy it without a rival. 

0 avoid, evvy , affect mr expence and often- 
tation ; but mind reality. For be ſure that 
way » acDynced ſo honourable, leads ftreight 
i deſtruftion, 


certainly prevail; and ſtick to the beſt 
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— # + uh # 
Of” Servants, 


g Incs Slavery was baniched Chriſtendom), 
a Servent is no other, then one hired #9 ſuch 
employment ; and under fuch terms, as if- well 
obſerved , the difference is not great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant, For 
none can compel another to ferve him againſt 
his will; nor can I contract with him for his 
ſervice , but at the ſame time he will bargain 
with me for his /a/ary. TÞ rake him under my 
roof, 1 make proviſies for his ſuſtenance, I de- 

him from his enemics; as well as from 
hunger , cold, and diſeaſes. And what doth 
he for this? he 'fſerveth me? no, he ſerveth 
himſelf. The ſame labor, he would undergo 
in his own houſe to maintgin himſelf, and per- 
haps with great anxiety , he doth in mine with 
pleaſure. So that now ſervice is nothing but 
compadt betwixt the r1ch and the poor , for their mu- 
tual advantage. 

An4 to demand pr imagine, that @ ſervant 
hould quit his ows i#tereſt, profit and advantage , 
to procure his Maſters , is a folly no conſidering 
man will be guilty of. 

Therefore let the Maſter command according 
toreeſos and ſweerneſs; nor fo imperiouſly, or 
with ſuch opprobrious language as may juſtly dif 
content or chaſe away a Servant. Ifhe obey with 


cheerfulneſs, and affeCtion, he may at length per- 
haps make his Maſters intereſt his own- 


Is 


— 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will pay 
himſelf. 

In controverſies, let the Maſter ſometimes 
cede to his ſervant , to keep his metral in breath ; 
and not too ſevere, if the faults be ſmall, or 
committed for want of Judgment, or through 
a little itch of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſome- 
times blind, and the ſervant deaf. But faults 

malice , or impiety are not to be pardoned. The 

rſt ſuch fault is the Servants; the ſecond divided 
between Maſter and Seryant ; the third, wholly 
the Maſters. Corre& him not before Strangers, 
but if correftion amend him not, rid your hands 
of him ; both for his ſake, your own , and the 
ſcandal of others. 

Rich men are inclined to pride, and contemt 
of others ; for having wealth, which com- 
mands all things in the great Market ot this 
World, they are apt to become inſolent, pe- 
tulant, impatient of diſobedience , denial , re- 
proof, or advice. And becauſe offentation of 
Pappimeſs i one part of it ; therefore are rich men 
Vain £ 10us , delirous to be obſerved, and to 
live ſplendidly. And men newly enriched, and 
without their own induſtry more vain then they, 
who are born ſo, or have by induſtry acquir- 
ed great citates, Men in power alſo are more 
honorable, gallant , generous, and lefs vain then 
the rich. 

Alſo becauſe 


eat eſtates are commonly ac- 


quired with /iztle, and ſmall ones not without 
great, labor ; therefore are rich men apt ro ex- 
ale themſelves as either above others, in parts, 
or the favor of God, both which are very 
great and dangerous errers , but dithcultly to be 
eradicated, 


Ler 
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Let them not , therefore miſtake moroſity for 
grandgyr,,and paſſion for greatneſs. It is better to 
ſubdue your Serv ants reaſon, as well as his ſtrength 
and diligence. 

And thoſe, who betake themſelves to the rich, 
are to comport with their follies , impertinen- 
cies» and contumelies ; and to corceale them, 
It is better they *hould /ove their Maſters, 
bur by no means hate them ; or ipeak evil of 
them behind their backs. Not diſpute their 
Maſters judgment ; not vy wit, taunt or rally, 
with them ; not uſe familiarity without leave ; 
but to put on patiexce, when they put on & 
livery. 

To admonish and reprehend is not an ation 
of an Inferior ; aud an afectionere diſreſpedt obligeth 
not ſo much by its ſincerity , as it provokes by its ill 
example ; wherefore when you adviſe your Supe- 
rior, do it ſo, as it may be excepted. And let not 
the Maſter refuſe to hear the advice of his Ser- 
vant, tho he follow it not. 

No man ever miſcaried through exceſs of reſpect ; 
or was diſgraced for retaining a conſtant and pro» 
| m— ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur. et 

atrons love nor ſullen , melancholic , auſtere , 
grave, or filent, Servants, 

A Maſter ought zot to divertiſe himſelf with 
his Inferiors , nor make his Servants privy to his 
infirmitics and failures; bur if hedo , the Ser- 
vant muſt nor preſume, nor heighten himſelf 
we it. But ler him be ſecret, and faithful ro 
11m. 

Let the Servant alſo know, that it #* harder 
to menage well bis Maſters affairs then his own; 
let him therefore be more careful. For he 


hath more temtations to negligence and dis 
honeſty. 
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honeſty. Beſides his Maſters buſineſs is not 
alwaies to be menaged the beſt way ; but that he 
likes beft. 

Put your Servants to emploiments proper for 
their condition, years, Capacities, &Cc. bur never 
upon exzeceſſary trowble ; for that 1s tO abuſe, 
not »ſe, a Servant, and will cauſethem to hate 

ou. 

Thoſe Servants juſtly expect to be rewarded 
extraordinarily , whoſe induſtry and diligence 
ſeem to merit ir. (For gratitude being the leaft 
of wirtues , ingratitude is the moft infamow of 
vices; eſpecially in a great perſon :) and this 
rewarding is ſo to be done, as the other ſervants 
do not reſent it, "That therefore is beſt done at- 
ter ſome ſignal ſervice. Bu. beware of equalling 
all Jo Servants in your gifts, or rewards : for the 
diſcreeter and Swperior hold it an affront to be 
equalled with the reſt ; and the Inferior made 
proud: butnone more obliged then they , who 
catch mony thrown about in a ſolemnity,to ren- 
der thanks to the Donor. Somethere are , who 
defer their rewards till ſome feſtival, as Chriſtmas, 
or Eaſter + But then the day isthanked, not the 
giver; and after you are accuſtomed to it, 'tis 
expected as due, and part of wages , not kindneſs 
and bounty. 

It is better to be ſomewhat ſparing then liberal 
fo a good Servant ; for as he grows full , he 
inclines either to be idle, orto leave you. And 
his murmuring you may govern by a ſeaſonable 
reward. 

It ſeldom happens that a reconciliation of 
Maſter and Servant is ſimcere ; therefore re- 
turn not to a ſervice, whence you haye been 
ejected. 
n 
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In places which concern mony , employ 
not your kindred ; nor uſe them as your Ser. 
vants ; for they will preſume upon their con. 
dition , and you cannot with reputation break 
with them. And truly, if you be a fingle 
perſon , I cannot forbear to recommend to 
you 2 ſaying of a great Prelate ; that a Conr- 
tier at Rome ought to have 1000. Ducats rent, 
2000. in his purſe , and be a 1000, miles from 
his kindred. 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of giving, receiving, and promiſmg. 


|. is w#cvil and unfitting for a man to oblige 
another to keep a promiſe ye 1 to 
him; or one made in mirth, pa » haft, unadvi- 
ſedly, in civility, or compliment, or one obſolete; 
as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable excule for the 
failure of a promile. 
It becometh every man to promiſe nothing 6 ut 
what he intends to perform : yet many , tho 
juſtly denied, are much diſpleaſed ; for all men 
govern not themſelves by reaſon. Inſomuch 
that if a perſon defire to engage your endea- 
vors in his buſineſs, if you shew him the difh- 
culties , tho you promiſe your aſliſtance , he 
commonly takes it for a denial , or a ſign that 
you intend not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For 
theſe and ſuch like realons, the fashion now-a- 
daies is, tO give good bopes to all ſuiters,and to 
promiſe very freely and largely. And. they find 
thereby great advantage (as they think ) for 
carrying on buſineſs, The performance is 
ſometimes hindred by unexpeCted caſualiries ; ſome- 
times a good and plauſible excuſe goes a great Way; 
ſometimes the party ſuffers himſelf ro be wheedled 
with good words. Yet 'tis ſo 1guoble and dishono- 
rable a thing for a man ro be worſe then his word » 
that it never ought to be done- But this may he 
do ; he may entertain all ſuiters with. general or 
conditional promiſes, and fair words: and tho all 
men ought to look at effects, and not words 3 
yet have good words a wonderful power ( _=_ 
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heed of being fool'd by them JJ 1 ſuppoſe becauſe : 
every one values himſelf, and his merits, at more 
then he is worth; and he is offended when thar 
price is not ſet upon him, as himſelf thinks to 
deſerve. 

At Court they are wont to promiſe and offer 
ſervice largely, eſpecially to thoſe, who are not 
likely to make uſe of them ; but towards ordina- 
ry converſants they are more wary, becauſe better 
known. 

Grant « Courteſy (if you intend it ) without much 
wking , for that doubles it. To keep long in ſul- 
penſe is churlish, and by long expectation the 
paſſion to the fayor dies, and the courteſy is not 
eſteemed, nor thanks heartily given for it. Mon- 
ſenior Pamphilio ( titerwards /mocent X.) in his 

unciature in France, and ever after was called 
Monſignior-non mo From his frequent uſe of 
that anſwer to Suitfors. Do your favors cheerfully , 
not asif they ſlipt through your fingers, or were 
ſollen or wreſted from you. And do them readi- 
y, for the intreater ſubmits himſelf to the intreat- 
ed ; his modeſty therefore muſt be conſidered, 
Non & c>ſa piu cara, che quella , che con prieght ft 
compra., Dothem alſo without conſidering whe+ 
ther they be /oft or likely to be recompenſed; for a 
magnanimous and generous perſon loo!s not ro 
receive as much again ; for that isthe courteſy of 
Tradeſmen. Be not as the Barbarous King of Ma- 
dagaſcar that demanded more for the cowes he 
gave, then his ſub;eCts for thoſe they /o/d; for he 
ſaid that his good will and kindneſs was to be re- 
compenſed. And if you deny , do it with good 
words; as if you were ſorry you could not plea- 


m. 
| Be not niggardly of that which coſts you nothing ;, 
B b 43 
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as Counſel, Countenance, and the like. But bewire 
of being /ecwrity ; rather offer to lend mony of 
your own upon others bond. 

And by no means ſell your Ceremonies, nor 
pay your creditors , friends, and ſervants, with 
good words,looks, and ſmoak. 

. After a courteſy done , if you wpbraid it ,-you 
loſe it ; one-principal end of giving being to ob- 
lige the receiver to your ſelf and intereſt. * Nei- 
ther roo much undervalue, nor extol your gift; 
but rather diminish, and excuſe, when you 
give : (ceming pleas'd ſo ſmall a matter ſtood 
1n ſuch ſtead, and was ſo well placed, and ac- 
cepted ; that you shall be ready to do greater 
ſeryice y”-=_ occalion ; but when you receive a 
favor, rather augment it, * 

He is not wngrateful, who cannot , but wwho will 
not, repay ; will not through malignity and evil dif 
pohition. Wherefore a generous ſpirit is ſatisfied , 
when the receiver declares his acceptance and ho- 
nor ; for that shews he hath a good mind to be 
grateful; if he were able. 

After a courteſy received, be not in haſt toreturn 
erother ; for that shews you are not Willing to 
be beholden , nor return a much greater , for 
thar ſeems to reproach the ſmalneis of the re- 
ceived. 

Thoſe who willingly akwaies receive and never 
give,or thoſe whu would alwaies give and never 
receive, (of which melancholic generous humor 
ſome few there are) are not much eſteemed in 
converſation. 

Towards other mens Servants the cuſtom of the 
Country # to'be followed. In many places the Ma- 
ſer takes it il! if his Servant be conſiderably 
rewarded for what himſelf gives Butit is = 

0 
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ſo with us; where to lodg at a friends houſe is 
dearer, beſides the inconvenience, then at a com- 
mon Inne; and where what a friend ſends, is 
perhaps a preſext, but not a gift; when the re- 
ceiver paies:double the value ro the Meſſenger, 
and a acknowledgment to the ſender. However 
inall places in entertainment , great care is taken 
the Servants be pleaſed, for the tongues of idle per- 
ſons are loos-hung. 
If you deſire a courteſy from one beholding to 
ou, tis ingenious Tot to put him in mind of it ; leaſt 


62g e think you tax him of ingratitude. 

des. A favor done to a man ſinking, or in any danger » 

reater i alwaies very obliging ; both becaule it teſtifies 

ive a | p-#rify without expectation of a return, and a 
good opinion of the receiver; to whom the giver 

, aig © needs not to be favorable. 

ildiC Moſt men do more for intereſt either of gain, or 

fied, | F1ends; then reaſon, More for favor, then ob(:;a- 

dho. | t#9r. Bur mony, if well and diſcreetly appiyed 

o be | £1dom fails of itseffect. | 


A man apt to promile is as apt to forget it. 


- 
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CHAP. VII. 


bk. Of Prudence in acquiring emploiment , 
and preferment, . 


I R EsuPPOSING, that a perſon, out 

of a good and (incere intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Country , defires *to employ 
himſelf, or be em Joied , in ſuch a condition; 
it is neceſſary, firſt, that he avoid ſach hinde- 
rances which are contrary to , and deſtructive of, 
bis deſign. 2ly That he »/e proper means to the 
compa it 


2- HINDRANCES are, 1 Pride, which 
renders him intolerable to him that should 
raiſe him ; and tho to avoid this, ſuch men as 
are moſt infolent toward their Inferiors, are 
moſt ſupple (even to baſeneſs) towards their 
Superiors, yet it is very difficult to conceal this 
vice from any conſidering perſon ; even be- 
cauſe one of theſe ations Catayerh the other, 
both proceeding from the ſame lowneſs and 
vileneſs of ſpirit. Where it is, it renders its 
owner impatient of advice, admonition , con- 
tradition, even in bis own affairs ; by which 
he becomes a prey to flatterers , deſpiſed of all 
good, men, odious to all upon whoſe dues 
and intereſts he uſurps, and unfit to be em- 
_ 2, Anger, for what Prince defires 
to be ſerved by, or chuſe inſtruments out of 
Bedlam ? and if prudence confiſt in much de- 

liberation ; 
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293 
liberation ; precipitionſneſs , the daughter of 4»- 
ger , is incompatible with it, If it be ſaid that 
men are good naturd ; yet what diſcreet per- 
fon will ſuffer ſuch, and ſo many, impertiner- 
cies , to enjoy now and then a /ztt/e good nature, 
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i, e. ſo many ſtorms to have: ſometimes fair 
weather ? Who will be content to ſtay for 2 
lixtle reaſon, till the choler be ſcum'd, and the 
boiling ceaſed ?- Two to one is all things againft 
the angry man, was a ſaying of Cardinal Maza- 
rine. 3, SO following good companions or intem- 
perance, -and lewd women , diſcover ſecrets, 
render a man contemtible , and unuſeful ; for 
beſides that ſtrong Drinks and Tobacco fill the 
head with imaginations, hot headedneſs, jeca- 
louſies, &c. when a man $should haſt ro his 
emploiment, he muſt 80 to ſleep, or to his 
Miſtreſs. 4. He that is by nature /azy and ſſorh- 
ful ought not to intermeddle with public affairs ; 
for tho in quiet and dull times he may ſerve 
well enough topurſue formaizties ; = when any 
activeneſs, he fills up the room of a better per-' 
ſon. 5. Name is not ſo-detrimental, as 
Lierality and bounty diſcreetly placed , are ad- 
vantagious. But 6. there is nothing worſe then 
an wnbridled toung. 


3- Hz that would ſerve God asweall as his King , 
and /ave bis Soul as well as make his fortune , mult 
beware of ſuch temtarions as are moſt frequent 
in that fort of Tife. Such are: ambitiorr, + e. 
deſiring advancement for an-.evil end , or 
more then - he deſerves ,- or ' at unſeaſonable 
times, or too cagerly,, or for his own private 
advantage , and not to ſerve the public. Emvy 
at others preferment ;, with all the conſequents of 

Bb 3 it , 
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it, hatred, detraQtion, fattion, partiality and the 
like. Adv/ation or complacency with the Prince, 


or other great perſon in vitious,or unfitting,cour- 
ſes. And thelike. 


4. IT is impoſſible to Be prefer d if not known , 
and ſo ' known as approved allo : and no man 
can reaſonably be offended for being paſſed by, 
and neglected, it he ule not rational means to 
make himſelf accepted. Such means are of many 
forts. As x | 

1. By merit; and that either by ordinary, or 
extraordinary, good ſervice. 2, By friends, be- 
ing introduced or recommended by tuch as are in 
favor and reputation with the Prince. 2, By fear 
and terror, being ſo conſiderable as that the Prince 
is glad for his own ſecurity to employ him. 4. By 
Flattery and evil inlinuations into the Princes 
affections. 


5. HE that hath no other Introduction muft . 


sbew himſelf diligently ; that the Prince (who ob- 
ferveth more then he ſeemeth to do.) may take 
notice of him; behides, there falls out frequent 
occaſions of employing him, that is preſent; and 
2 conſtant attendance, tho voluntary, is a kind of ſer- 
vice. And, he that loſeth a beginning tho not ſo 
conliderable, loleth an introduction to greater 
martery, 


6. TuznE are few of whoſe merits the Prince 
cax be a juſt and accurate Judg ; becauſe he is 


not witneſs to all the circumſtances, &c. of 


their actions. Beſides to know a man , requires 
much familiarity with , and obſervation of 

him. But ſuch preciſe knowledg is not requi- 
| lite 
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fite; and a Prince may , with but a reaſonable 
obſervation , diſcern a wiſe min trom a fool, 
and a virtuow man from oe inclined to thoſe 
vices, which render him unfit for ſervice. Bur 
if a Prince be forc'd to ſee only with others eyes; 


Pun, || and hear with others cars, he had need to be 
man {| very wary ; for thoſearevery /e/dom indifferent 
| by, FJ toward the perſon recommended; and inform 
15 to |} more frequently for their own intereſt, then the 
nany Þ Princes Wherefore a wiſe man beleives little, 
but keeps himſelf in ſuſpenſe rill the truth be 
y, or manifeſt. 
be. He that is choſen by the Judgment of his Prince 
rein Þ| and notby the recommendation of others, hath* 
fear | agreat advantage ; for if he prove well, the Prince 
nce Þ} is inwardly proud of his chdice ; and will cer- 
-By I tainly employ him further ; for he looks upon 
aces |} him as his creature. 
Wiſe and ſubtle Princes ſeldom prize or advance 
2 man wiſer then themſelves, except in ſome caſe 
wit , | of great neceſſity. They are alſo commonly 
ob- Þ&f very wary of employing ſuch as are recom- 
ake JI mended by public fame; except it be in ſmaller 
ent {| matters. 
nd Conſider therefore, what emp/oiment you conceive 
ſex moſt ſuitable to your Genizwz and condition , v. g- 
{0 whether War or Peace ; S:aor Land-ſervice ; 
rex ation or advice; governing ; or finances, and 
providing mony or neceſſaries. And endeavor 
to render your ſelf very able in that; tho it is 
re firting alſo you should not neglect other mat- 
is ters. Alſo diſrobe your felf (as much as you carr) 
of of all particular intereſt ; and at leaſt prefer in 
es your deſigns the advantage of your Prince and the 
of public. | 
= A ſmall emp/aiment in youth , or betimes, is 
te much 
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much more to be valued then a greatonein old 
age; for Di coſe naſce coſa. Qne buſineſs twiſts 
in another. And ſuffer not your ſelf ( as much as 
is poſſible) to-be out of poſſeſſion of doing 
ſomewhat. If you be, yet by continual preſen- 
tation of your ſelf, let it be known that you ſtay 
there ready to be hired, 

It is good ſometimes to ſue for an emploiment, 
#ho you be ſure to miſs it, For by that means, 
yo shew your ſelf ro imagine that you have 

me pretences to be conlidered. And your 
Superior, having once denied you , will be 
more ready to pleaſure you another time, for 
fear of diſcontenting you ; eſpecially if you be 
a man. of parts. But by no means put in for 
every thing, for that diſcovers your Ambition ; 
and a conceit of your ſelf, that you are fit tor evye- 
ry thing. 

You cannot be Maſter of what emploiment you 
pleaſe ; but your commendation muſt be, wel 
to perform that you are aCtually poſſeſdof, Ina 
Comedy , he that atts a Slave well, deſerves as 
much as he that perſonates a King. 'Tis a 
comfortable hearing, friend come up higher. - Nei- 
ther refule or contemn any reward or gratuity, 
how ſmall foever your Prince beſtows upon 
you. 

Deſign not upon what is not in your . And 
remember that being to deal with . other per- 
ſons, you muſt drive the nail which way it will 
£9: Therefore be as indifferent as is poſſible. 

our furure gains alſo not being in your pow- 
er, ver au upon the hopes of them : and 
remembtr , that expectation is alwaies greater 
then the reality. 


2. Hz 
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7. He is happy , that hath an opportunit 
given him to x 14 fegnally his armies « and oy. 
alty. Sejanw, by one action, I know not whe- 
ther generous or fortunate , of ſaving Tiberiurs 
life with the hazzard of his own, obtained 
that reputation, that he governed the whole 
Empire ; and had almoſt ſettled it upon him- 
ſelf ; through the great: confidence Tiberius » 
otherwiſe a very jealous Prince, had in him. 
But theſe caſes fall out ſeldom , and by the 
immediate Providence (as I may ſay) of Almigh- 
ty God, \ 

If you chance to do any great ation, be ſure 
to give the glory of it to the Prince ; as indeed 
he, in ſore fort, deſerves it : for you follow 
his commands, or inſtruttions, Beſides the means, 
and opportunity of all ſuch. are his only ; and 
it was performed under his authority. Seem 
not to be willing to draw all bufinefſes to your 
ſelf ; nor keep too great grandeur in houſe, 
followers, &c. for that gives ombrage to the 
Prince; as great titles are offenſive to the Fel> 
low-lubjeRs. , 43 

Extraordinary ſervice, if many en in it, 18 
counted a piece of duty, and ag Treated. 
Either becauſe the Prince, pretending that he 
cannot gratify ell , to avoid murmuring and 
emulation will reward #oze, Or becauſe thoſe 
about him, if many others be to be conſider- 
ed, are likely to find the leſs share for them- 
ſelves. 

It was a ſaying of Antigonws ; firſt get power 
then good will. Power is ability of parts, wealth, 
ys emploiment ; then good will and re- 

tion by courteſy , civility, and other acts 
of prudent converſation ; as alſo by — 

others 
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others by youz .intereſt. For you may then 
en many unto you, and ſpread your roots 
and fibres a t way : eſpecially if by the re- 
patation of Juſtice and bounty , you have pro- 
cured you a veneration I virtuous per- 
ſons. For by this they are aflured, that they 
may ſecurely lean upon you, and run your 
hazzards. 

And it is more deſirable to be loved then honor- 
ed : this indeed is more fplendid , but that is 
more ſafe ; this is greater,that betrer; this is in the 
imagination , that in the heart, ofothers; from 
that proceeds peace with others, tranquillity in 
his condition , and a complacency in his own 
mind. Yet is love harder to obtain, requires 
a greater time, the acquiring of it is ſubjectto 
many- difficulties, which honor is not ; and 
therefore make much of honor ; which alſo car» 
rieth a tincture of affection with it. Only re- 
member what a great General ſaid. I delreto 
honor my life not by other mens opinions, but my 
own actions, 


8. BEgCAuss more men are drawn, then 
heaved, up. And that amongſt ingenious perſons 
there is alwaies emulation , amongſt rivals Cand 
for all preferments ſuch there are) envyings allo ; 
which are great rubs ; and difficultly ſurmount- 
ed or removed ; endeavor to make a friend; 
who may give an Antidoye againſt gy 
and by lending his hand raiſe you in ſpight 


of all the weight and preflures they can hang 
upon you. | 

Friends are not eaſily made, and ſtill more 
difficulty amongſt great perſons ; both. becauſe 
they have fewer equals, and amongſt 
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quals _— is frequenter then friendship 5 

et are they nt ſo rare, but | may be procur'd. 
For long , eſpecially youthful , acquaintance, ; 
kindred and relation; ſympathy in affections ; 
partaking in common danger; or ſuch like, do 
reconcile friendship , but noc frequently : nor 
are theſe means in every mans power , they 
are obligations by which Providence only tyes 
men together. But there are others alſo which 
are more ordinary ; for you inſimuare your ſelf 
into the affeftion even of a great perſon, if you 
can shew him, that you areable to ſtrengthen, 
afliſt, and confirm him, in his eſtate; and be 
able by your parts, or other way, to recompenſe 
the favors you expe from him: But mony dif 
creetly applied is a plaiſter that unites and ſo” 
ders all tHetions * nor isthere any Heart, as well 
as not any Cafe, that can reſiſt irs battery , if 
rightly placed. 

To deſire wealth for its own ſake, is low, 
ſordid, and proper only tor them , who make 
the obtaining it their Profeſſion : but to defire 
it moderately, in order to do more good, is 
unblamable. Even Reputation it (elf is acyuir- 
ed, and ſuſtained by diſcreetly keeping and ſpend- 
ing; ſo that it alſo is in a manner ſubſervient to 
wealth. 

We ſeldom ſcethat wealth increaſeth in a family 
for three generations together : perhaps becauſe that 
he, who comes into a plentiful fortune, having 
no occaſion to employ his parts and induſtry , 

ws !aZy, and negligent, or at beſt berakes him- 
elf to ſome other affairs ; or pray becauſe 
men not knowing the difficulty in obtaining 
it value it not much; but rather look afrer the 
ſplendor of the World , whereunto rich men 
COM» 
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commonly engage and enter their Children; and 
for that reaſon live at the height oe reputation 
of their eſtate. 


The Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cutting of ſi wous OT UNneceſla- 
ry expences : but that is notall; for there is alſo re- 

uired good menagery,or making your penny go 

her then another mans. But inthis, Caution 

muſt be uſed, for many have bin ruined by buying 
good pennyworths. 

In making friends by Prudence alſo is re- 
quired, leſt you loſe thay alſo. Forit is beſt uſed 
upon an exigent ; occaſionally rather then frequent- 
ly; and aFually rather then conflantly; like a wedgs 
nor like a ſaw. 

Many can hurt who cannot profit» And the 
ill tongue of an in Inferior many times harms 
more then that of an Equal ; for it is ealilier 
beleived , becauſe leſs ſuſpected. Therefore en- 


. deavor to keep a fair reputation with all perſons; 


with Superiors humble and compliant , not 
low and flattering ; with equals grave, not mo- 
roſe; with inferiors courteous and fair-ſpoken, 
not ſullen or imperious. Conſidering , that no 
man is willing tro own him , that is out of fashi- 
ON, 23 $ may fay,out ot the good opinion of the 

or 

It was more dangerous to offend Sejanus then 
Tiberics. For all men raiſed-from me condi- 
tion are more jealous of affronts and conterats ; 
which a natural and generous Superior is not : 
who interpret. nothing to be contemt but 
what is meerly {ſo , or done on purpoſe to affront; 
and nothing to be ſo, but what cannoc well 
be conſtrued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as, 
Sejanus , you mult carry your ſelf ſo, as not _ 
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bo hated by him ; for you will find it hardeo 
leaſe both the Patron and him. - Beſides you 

w not how he will laſt ; and it goes 
hard with 's man of underſtanding and fpirir 5 
that his good miſt depend ufo wo, and bir ill 
upon owe. 

I ro. cannot be yeconciled to a favorite, befure 
to 1M your Patron that be if your eneny , fo his ill 
offices carmor hurt you, - 

It is unpardonable folly fo quarrel with them, ho 
are much your Superiors ; for the thred breaks 
where it is weakeſt. 

If you be fo ill ſatisfied of any perſon , that 
you think not fit to pardon or bear with him 
any longer , yet ler hiny nor know ſo much; for 
the time may come when you shall have need 
of him. And if you reſolve to chaſtiſe him, 
diſcover it not , leſt you be prevented. Bur 
this is not to be uſed but in extremity, and to- 
wards perſons incorrigible, For, according to 
the rules of our moſt holy Faith , 'ris infinite! 
better not co revenge at all, but ro paſs by of- 
fences; then which no man can shew greater 
wiſedome. And this is not very difficulr if you 
ſtifle quarrels in the beginning, Bur there are 
ſome ſo wicked diſpoſitions, that nothing works 
upon them but fear ; and he that lees them 
go -— ORs encourageth them in tholr evil 


courſes. 
Whether you expet emploiment and pre- 
_ , or chu af es —_—_ ax 
to 10k, eaver is mn - 
tow ex ſhed Prince and Superior : aad' trult 
not to your innocency » or wary living. For 
beſides, that he cannot want an occalion-ſame 
time or other to punish you, you know not 
Cc what 
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what may happen, wherein you sball ſtand in 
need of lyvm. 

Much leſs preſume , that your manners are wr 
diſcovered, or to commit any fault upon ho 
of ſecrecy; for a good Judge will fo entangle 
and hamper you , that you cannot eſcape, And 
if you be once ſuſpected , more ſuſpicions will 
be continually ſuggeſted againſt you. And even 
to have much ſuſpicion and little-proof makes 
againſt you , for it is A fign that you are more 
dangerous 

No man can fland alwaies upon his guard, but 
ſometimes he will fail and miſtake ; happy be 
-whoſe errors are in ſmall matters , that he need 
not great applications and much endeayor to 
get himſelf off rhe shallow. Nor can a man 
on a ſuddain foreſee the depth of a queſtion, 
or the conſequences of an action, erefore 
when you doubt , or ſee not clearly, be wary, 
and take time. Many times ſmall miſtakes 

roduce great evil effects ; and great miſtakes 

metimes none atall ; wheretore contemn no 
danger , how little ſoever it ſeem to threaten, 
Be vigilant ; Cavends nulla eſt dimittenda occaſio. 
It is much better to do ſo, then be beholding to 
your friend to fetch you off; for that is accounted 
equal to, if not greater then, &« conſiderable 


Give not much heed to thoſe , who would 
perſwade you to quit your emploiment 5 or 
projene themſelves to be weary of buſineſs ; 

ve they not a mind to ſucceed you # or are 

not like the Fox, that having loſt his own 
rail, oY perſwade all the reft to cut of 


9. 'Trs 
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9. 'T 1s notan unuſual way to obtain prefer- 
ment to shew a mans-{elf ſo conſiderable as to 
fright his Prince into-compliance. In reaſon this 
zhould be an ill means; but experience shews, thar 
under laſch Superiors, or ſuch as are under- 
harches, it- many times thrives well enough. 
Upon the ſame grounds proceed alſo thoſe, who 
endeavor to make themſelves neceflary to their 
Prince; and fo rivet themſelyes into his buſineſs, 
that they cannot be drawn out without tearing the 
iece. 
f But of ſuch the Prince is alwaies jealous; and 
will at ſome time or other emancipate himſelf. He 
therefore that rakes this courſe walks upon a preci- 
ice,and the further he goes the greater is his ru- 
ine likely ro-be. The Count of S. Pav[rook his 
meaſures upon theſe grounds in Lewis XI. time. 
But he had todo with a Prince of extraordinary 
rts, 
F"The people Cupon whoſe recommendations ma- 
ny perſons think to raiſe themſelves ) guide not 
themſelves by reaſon, but chance ; therefore he 1s 
not wiſe that ſtrives to make himſelf their favo- 
rite, or forceth himſelf ro gain their affection. For 
they will never do the like for him again, nor for- 
che leaſt of their profit for his greateſt benefit. 
nthe contrary, the Nature of the people and of 
all mean perſons, is, alwaies to va/ae themſelves, as 
if all men were obliged ro augment and better 
their degree : *tis beſt therefore to deny them at 
firſt, when © their defires are modeſt. For if 
ou once grant , you muſt never after refuſe, 
eſt your former courteſy be loſt ; and to think 
to ſatisfy them is to give drink to an Hydro- 
pic. Yet, if occaſion offer it (elf to be fa- 
voured by them; or if your virtue and good 
Cc2 actions 
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actions have procured their favor, n 
not. For a geweral pleyſibility may you in 
great ſtead; that, it may be-very ad- 
vantagious by your good menagement to your 
Prince. 

Popularity is one of the loweſt and meaneſt 
forts of Ambition; a refuge commonly of thole 
who envy ſuch as have prevented them in the 
lawful acquiring advancement by the favor of 
their ſuperiors, And rhe tsof the people 
being meaner and lower then theirs, they are for- 
ced todo and tay many things con to their 
own judgments and inclinations, þ es ; 
people , meaſure all things 
advantage, ſo thatthcir favor is chargeable, and 
ſeldom any other then breath and air, except Re- 
ligionbe in the caſe. 

If you arrive to any power, be very 
bow = tamper to change governm#nts ( which is 
uſually rhe refuge of neceſhirous perſons. ) For 
not being able to perform it your ſelf , you 
muſt of neceſfity truſt your cauſe and perſon to 
many foolish and open yu—_ Yer nothing 
more frequently ruins ſuch defigns then too 
much caution for ſecurity. | For that requires 
longer time ; and employs more perſons about the 
principal bulineſs; and is ſubject to many more 
accidents 


eq it 


In cowrt have many acquaintances , but make 
a friend for advice and conſultation o&t of Court, 
and one that is not likely to have anintereſt in 
your Patron. 


; to. THE fervice of Prince is procuring 
that his will awd intentions be fulfilled : for no 
man efteerms that ( be it never ſogood } that is 

not 


* 
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not according to his own deſires. Such therefore 
as his deſires are, ſuch muſt they be whom he em- 
ploys: for they are looked upon as only the In- 
ſ{truments for his compaſling and bringing about 
his purpoſes. 

Wherefore they , who' ſeem moſt zealous to 
perform the Princes will in_all things , with-+ 
our deliberation , or interpoling their- own 
judgementc. concerning the lawfulneſs or unlaw- 
fulneſs of- them, ſeem to- be in the plaineſt 
road to preferment. Yet divers of the wiſeſt 
Princes have made even that, the. criterion to 
exclude men from-their favour ; and retain 
ſuch, as upon tryal were found conſtantly 
virtuous, 

Princes uſually more eſteem one that is Phil- 
Alexandros, then one that is Philo-Baſileus, that 
is, more one, that loves-his perſon , then his 
ſtate and condition:, then his Nation , then 
the public ; tho this is indeed the more hono- 
rable , and the other more eaſily counterfeit- 
ed. But in reality Princes. have very few, if a- 
ny» friends to their perſons; for they have no e- 
quals, nor-familiars. for indeed few wiſe men 
will expoſe thernſelves to ſo much hazzard , nor 
let themſelves as pales againſt the wind, but for 
their own advantage. Belides they know that if 
any difficulty happen, it is reaſonable they should 
be deſerted. herefore rhey ought to make 
much of thoſe, who are truly Phi/o Baſileis, for 
there are tookew of them, whoare ſincerely even 
ſo affedted. 

It is an ation of verygreat Prudence to carry 
even between adulation and ſowrneſs. Neither 
to. be as the Cook, that aimes onely at pleaſure ; 


nor as the Phyſician, who intends only health; but 
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dence and intereſt is a dificult matter. Yet not im- * 


pufſible, for M. Lepidus kept to the end his autho- 
rity with Tiberizs, a very jealous Prince, as Tacitus 


obſerves. 


Flattery and obſcquiouſnes is a more quick 
2nd ready way to advancement, then either 
durable or laudable. For when diſcovered to 
be ſuch, it is contemtible, and afterwards odi- 
ous. Ir is bur lead that bends and plies every 
way ; nor is he a man either of virtue'or cou- 
rage, - that gan condeſcend to make himſelf 
wnverſal Miniſter to any one. Conſequently he is 
neither faichtul in his emploiment, when he eyes 
2 greater reward ;nor contitant to him , when he 


Þ1es danger. 


Of flatterers there are two forts. 


1, Boufſous, 


whoſe chief Taitiuation is to ear and be cloth- 
ed. Who like the 4pe, finding himfelf nei- 
ther fir ro carry burdens as the 4f*, nor to 
_ the houſe , as the Dog , betakes himſelf ta 
m Theſe are ealily diſcovered, and 
their worſt is not very dangerous. 2. The 0- 
ther fort are more fu6til, gentile, and: miſ- 
Ehievous 7; whoſe deligns are to imirigue them- 
ſelves into buſineſs ; to make fortunes, and get 


ake ſport. 


eſtares, or 
pliance. The 


rhaps hotiors, by univerſal eom- * 
ſe, by obſerving the ations agd 


diſcouries of their pretended Patron, diſcover 
his inclination , ns Hupters do the haunts of 
wild Beaſts, that they may eaſilier intrap rhem. 
k« is-rtheir intercſt he shauld be vitiovs, careleſs, 


 drregular} and extravagant ; for 
they can more eaſily withdraw 


that means , 
im» from all 


wirtour perſons , and ingrols him ta themſelves : 


wu 
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who haveno other way to ingratiate themſelves , 


' but their ready compliance with all his deſires, 


This they endeavar should paſs for ef#&iex to his 

fon ; and they repreſent all other adviſers, ci- 
her as conternners of him ; or at beſt as moroſe 
and of evil humor. 

Therefore they pretend to Idolize him; to ob- 
ſerve his counſels and commands as Orac/es ; 
not #0 converſe with thoſe he ſuſpetts ; 10 ins 
veigh againſt his enemies ; to make him the 
head ot their own Counſes ; and themſelves 
to be even in their particular affairs ruled by 
him ; #0 fake great content in ſerving him; 78 
_ him immoderately before thoſe wha will 
be furetoinform him of it ; to exaggerate eyery 
ſmall favor receivedfrom him ; and to diflemble 
the injuries. 

They alſo are careful to new-name all his 
vices. Covetouſnes they call Providence; jear 
louſy, circumfſpedtion ; Prodigality is generauſ= 
neſs , &c. Then they:comparc him with others 
either af a contrary vice, it the man be hated; 
or of the ſame, if in any reputation. © They 
feign allo in themſelves che ſame inclinations, 
fympathy, ſentiments with their Patron. And 
ofren undervalue themſelves in reſpe& of him. 
They are alſo apr to praiſe him tor what he 
hath not done, or extravagantly for what he 
hath dune , gloſing and varniching all miſcar- 
riages , &c. and few there are who are not 
taken even with this one bair. For who is he 
that: values not himlielf above his deſerts, and 
ſinks not all is his due which is given 2 In 
reality , the refuſing or accepting of praiſe ra- 
lonely and diſcreetly , is as great a tryal of a 


wiſe man, as the cupel is of filver. 


No 
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er efteems a Servant, of whom he hath 
ET Tu that either for his abilities Cof 
which few Maſters can judg) or becauſe he 
knows his ſecrets ; this then being the eaſier 
and ſecurer, is that way , which flatterers, and 
all thoſe who indeavor to make themſelyes great 
by unlawful means, chuſe to walk in. And of 
| fecrets they molt defire to be privy to his vi- 
ces » for by that means he becomes obnoxious to 
them. 
In Doing ill Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, 1:to 
do them ſeldom. 2. To tolerate, if not confirm , 
the praiſes of him-they deſign upon ; leaſt they 


_be-tuſpected to have done ir out of malice. 


Fo prerend no ſmall or inconſiderable occaſion , 
northeir own concerns, but a public one-onely, 


. and indefence of their Superiors, 4. To diſpoſe 


their words ſo, as they may ſeem caſual and un- 
remeditated- 
* Arteſt celare Artem ; they endeavor therefore 


» . *byall means tobe accounted fincere and upright 


perſons ;for they ſee thar the fame of being crafty 
and ſubtle (which is the great skill they really pre- 


&— tendto ) much retards, and impedes their buli- 


neſfles. Ingeneral converſation therefore none 
more open and free ; none ſeeming by their dil- 
courſe.more noble and generous. Bart their con- 
fdence is in fimulation and duplicity ;. which , 
becauſe of ether mens evildealing, they pretend 
w neceſary. 

They oftenpretend, and endeavor to be ix e- 


'» ſeem with the Clergy ; eſpecially thaſe who make 


shew of greateſt ſeverity, and holines. And of 


ſogreat force is the shew of Religion, that cven * 


an hypocrite is feared and reverenced. Hereby 
alo.they, have conliderableadyantages ; that they: 
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can decry all vices , even thoſe themſelves are 
guilty of ; and can fafely aſperſe thoſe whom 
they hate or fear ; and unhappy are they, that fall 
into their hands. 


11. Pninens, when - hege yg ”_ 
to one that 1importunately ſues for it, are ap? ts /u/- 
pel2 that ſach a owe date Yew tor the ey : and 
therefore afterward look not well upon that per« 
ſon. Wherefore be not zo earneſt in your requeſts 
And if your misfortune be to be denied, be ſures 
not to ghew ſuch reſentment, us he may ſuſpect 
you intend him any harm. Rether ſeem to be 


content with any ſlender shew of reaſon he gives © ; 


you ; ſo you may obtain, if not this, yet ſore ©* 
other favor. 
But if you perceive his mind to be alienated 


from you, retire betimes ; for a man falling is ' 


by every one thruſt downwards, Beſides all 
the miſcarriages and errors will be ſurely laid 
upon your shoulders , notwithſtanding 
INNOCency- 

Do akin fo your ſelf rather then not conceal op 
diſſemble the injuries done you by your Prince or Pa- 


tron. Forshould you declare your ſelf unſatisft- 


ed, ſo far would he be from compaſſionating ,.or 


making amends to you ; that upon the lealt OCs 


calion he will hate you. 
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